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Brett,  John  Alden,  ed. 

Connecticut  yesterday  and  today,  celebrating  three  hun¬ 
dred  rears  of  progress  in  the  Constitution  state;  edited  and 
compiled  by  John  Alden  Brett.  Hartford,  The  John  Brett 

company  { 1935  ?  j 
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For  * eword 

HIS  Memorial  Book  is  issued  in  honor  of  Three  Hundred’ Years  of 
Progress  in  the  building  of  Connecticut  —  on  the  solid  foundations 
which  have  given  it  a  foremost  position  in  the  development  of  the 
American  nation.  Connecticut,  on  this  anniversary,  holds  the  epoch- 
making  distinction  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  “first  written  Constitution 
creating  a  government  in  the  world’s  history.” 

There  could  be  no  .more  appropriate  time  than  this  in  which  to  present 
to  our  people  this  memorial  history  of  the  Constitution  State.  Its  purpose  is  to 
establish  the  foundational  facts  regarding  the  great  institutions  which  have  given 
Connecticut  pre-eminent  position  in  the  financial  and  industrial  world.  It  further 
acquaints  the  readers  with  the  men  whose  integrity  and  genius  have  gained  for 
the  State  its  reputation  for  solidity  and  stability. 

A  brief  survey  of  its  contents  will  demonstrate  the  practical  value  of  this 
book:  Nowhere  else  can  be  found  in  one  volume  the  essential  facts  regarding 
the  historical  background  of  every  town  in  the  State ;  biographies  and  pictures 
of  more  than  one  hundred  famous  men  and  women;  biographical  sketches  and 
pictures  of  every  Governor  of  the  State  for  three  hundred  years;  statistical 
tables  which  show  at  a  glance  the  political,  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  people;  the  growth  of  cultural,  educational  and  religious  life;  great  inven¬ 
tions  and  industries  that  have  originated  in  Connecticut;  with  maps,  air  views, 
photographs,  etc. 

The  preparation  of  this  authoritative  book  has  required  the  co-operation 
of  public  officials,  historians,  librarians,  and  corporation  executives  throughout 
the  State.  Materials  have  been  gathered  from  the  records  of  many  industries 
and  institutions,  which  should  be  given  full  credit  for  the  important  part  they 
have  taken  in  the  production  of  this  work.  It  should  stand  as  a  permanent 
record  of  the  achievements  during  the  Three  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  this 
“Constitutional  State.” 


Francis  Trevelyan  Miller 
(Litt.D.,  LL.D.) 
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STATE  CAPITOL  BUILDING,  H  A  R  T  L  O  R  D  Completed  1880 


Photograph,  Courtesy  United  .dire raft  Corporation 


NTIL  the  year  1875,  the  legislative  bodies  of 
Connecticut  met  at  both  Hartford  and  New 
Haven.  This,  together  with  the  many  changes 
of  location  which  have  been  necessary  fiom 
time  to  time  have  given  the  State  a  total  of  at 
least  nine  different  capitols. 

Exactly  where  the  General  Court  met  at  Hartford, 
previous  to  1661,  is  not  a  matter  of  record;  it  may  have 
been  the  homes  of  the  various  magistrates,  or  it  may  have 
been  in  an  upper  room  of  the  meeting-house.  It  is  ceitain 
that  the  members  met  for  the  first  time  at  Jeremy  Adams 
Tavern  and  that  they  continued  to  meet  there  for  more 
than  fifty  years  following.  This  tavern  was  located 
slightly  south  of  what  is  nqw  City  Hall  Square  in  Hartfoid. 
In  1717,  when  the  Colony  had  outgrown  these  humble 
quarters,  the  General  Court  appropriated  650  pounds  for 
a  state-house.  This  building,  a  wooden  stiuctuie  with 
pillars  in  front,  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  squaie 
at  Hartford  in  1719-  This  building,  the  first  actual  state- 
house,  continued  in  use  until  it  was  replaced  in  G95  A 
the  brick  one,  now  standing  in  the  center  of  Hartford. 

This  later  capitol  remained  the  legislative  seat  until  1S78. 

In  New  Haven  the  General  Court  met  at  the  meeting¬ 


house  until  1717,  when  the  meetings  were  transferred  to 
the  newly-built  county  house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Green.  The  first  state-house  in  New  Haven,  erected  in 
1763,  was  constructed  of  brick  and  was  located  between 
Center  and  Trinity  churches.  In  1827,  an  deposing 
structure,  modelled  after  the  Parthenon,  was  built  west  of 
the  Center  Church.  This  state-house  was  the  last  meeting 
place  of  the  legislature  in  New  Haven,  its  use  being  discon¬ 
tinued  after  Hartford  became  the  sole  capital  city  in  1875* 
The  present  capitol  was  first  considered  when  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  appointed  a  commission  uto  contract  for  and 
fully  complete  a  Capitol  building  in  Hartford  in  1871. 
The  building  was  completed  in  January,  1880,  at  a  cost 
of  three  million  three  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  well  to  note  that  this  sum  was  within  the  appro¬ 
priation.  The  first  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  new 
Capitol  was  held  before  the  building  was  fully  completed, 
in  1879.  At  one  time  this  building  contained  the  State 
Library  and  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  the  executive 
offices  and  the  chambers  for  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  State  Senate.  The  State  Library  and  Supreme  Court 
were  later  moved  to  their  present  location,  which  is  the 
structure  111  the  foreground  of  the  above  photogiaph. 
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ORIGINAL  CHARIER  GRANTED  BY  CHARLES  SECOND, 


'  A  A 


King  Charles  If,  Who  Granted  Connecticut' s 

April  23,  1662 


ONNECTTCUT  achieved  its  first  dis¬ 
tinction  in  its  form  of  settlement,  for 
unlike  the  other  colonies  she  did  not 
receive  her  Charter  from  the  Crown  until 
after  the  foundations  of  government  and  settlement 
had  been  well  laid.  The  first  settlements  had  been 
made  while  Charles  I  was  on  the  throne,  and  it  was 
after  the  Civil  W  ar  in  England  and  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II  that  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  was  sent  to 
England  as  representative  of  the  Colonists  to  secure 
the  Charter.  In  the  good  feeling  of  that  period,  this 
was  readily  granted,  and  on  April  23,  1662,  Charles 
II  gave  a  patent  which  conferred  the  most  ample 
privileges  upon  Connecticut.  This  Charter  con¬ 
firmed  the  grant  of  lands  alleged  to  have  been  given 
bv  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  gave  Connecticut  great 


freedom  in  self-government. 
In  part  the  Charter  reads: 

“Assistants  and  Freemen  of  . 
the  said  Colony,  or  such  of  them 
(not  exceeding  Two  Persons 
from  each  Place,  Fown  or 
City)  to  consult  and  advise  in 
and  about  the  Affairs  and 
business  of  the  said  Com¬ 
pany  .  .  .  .  and  Establish 

all  manner  of  wholesome  and 
reasonable  Laws,  Statutes,  Ordi¬ 
nances  and  Directions  and  In¬ 
structions,  not  contrary  to  the 
Laws  of  this  Realm  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 


1  he  form  of  government 
which  was  established  by  this 
Charter  was  the  most  popular 
possible  and  did  not  necessitate 
a  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Colony.  With  one  brief  in¬ 
terruption  this  Charter  contin¬ 
ued  in  force  until  invalidated  by 
the  Whir  of  Independence,  and 
then  it  was  taken  as  a  basis 
for  determining  Connecticut’s 
rightful  domain.  WThen  Charles 
II  died  and  James  II  ascended 
to  the  throne  he  proceeded  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  uniting  a 
number  of  colonies  under  Royal 
Governors.  To  this  end  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  appeared  in 
Charter,  Hartford,  in  October,  1687, 

with  his  suite  and  more  than 
sixty  regular  troops.  I  le  en¬ 
tered  the  State  House,  where 
the  General  Assembly  was  sit¬ 
ting,  and  demanded  the  Charter. 

Governor  Treat,  according  to  tradition,  debated 
the  authority  and  expediency  of  the  act  and  the  re¬ 
sult  remained  in  suspense  until  nightfall.  Then  the 
Charter  was  brought  in  and  placed  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  Sir  Edmund.  The  lights  were  suddenly  extin¬ 
guished  and  when  they  were  lit  again,  the  Charter 
had  disappeared.  In  the  darkness  Captain  Joseph 
Wadsworth  had  snatched  up  the  document  and  car¬ 
ried  it  away,  hiding  it  temporarily  in  a  large  oak, 
fronting  the  house  of  Samuel  Wyllys,  one  of  the 
magistrates.  It  was  soon  removed  to  the  Wads¬ 
worth  home  and  remained  in  safe  keeping  there 
until  the  deposition  of  James  II  took  Sir  Edmund 
from  New  England  as  governor.  In  1693,  1'dz 
John  Winthrop  was  sent  to  England  to  obtain  a  con- 
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Tablet  on  Travelers  Insurance  Company  Building  Commemorat¬ 
ing  the  Loss  oj  Self-Government  from  1687  to  16S9 


ti rmation  of  the  Charter  and  he 
was  assured  by  the  best  lawyers 
of  the  Crown  that  it  was  entirely 
valid.  This  opinion  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  William  in  1694. 

Though  the  largest  portion  of 
Connecticut’s  life  as  a  Colony 
was  spent  under  the  government 
affirmed  by  the  Royal  Charter, 
she  began  life  as  a  part  of 
Massachusetts.  For  the  first 
live  years  of  her  existence,  this 
provisional  government  was 
exercised  through  a  special  court 
at  Agawam,  Massachusetts.  The 
doom  of  this  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  was  sounded  in  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  Hooker  at 
I  lartford  in  May,  1638.  Here¬ 
in  he  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that:  the  privilege  of  choice  of 
public  magistrates  belongs  unto 
the  people  by  God’s  own  allow¬ 
ance,  the  privilege  of  election 
must  be  exercised,  according  to 
the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God, 
those  who  have  power  to  ap¬ 
point  officers  and  magistrates 
have  also  power  to  set  the 
bounds  and  limitations  of  the 
power  and  place  unto  which 
they  call  them.  These  points 
were  the  basis  of  the  “Funda¬ 
mental  Orders”,  which  is  the 
first  example  in  history  of  a 
written  constitution  and  a  dis¬ 
tinct  organic  law  constituting  a 
government  and  defining  its 
powers.  This  document  re¬ 
mained  the  basis  of  government 
in  Connecticut,  being  enforced 
later  by  the  Charter,  until  1818, 
when  changed  conditions  and 
increasing  complexity  of  the 
nature  of  the  State  required 
some  few  changes.  By  that  time 
government  had  become  too 
complex  to  be  handled  efficient¬ 
ly  by  the  General  Assembly 
alone,  which  was  a  mixture  of 
legislative,  judiciary  and  execu¬ 
tive  functions.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the 
Church  was  too  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
commercial  faction.  A  Constitutional  Convention 
was  held  at  Hartford,  August,  1818,  and  the 


present  Constitution  was  then  established,  separating 
the  various  functions  of  government  into  differ¬ 
ent  departments  and  divorcing  the  Church  from 
the  State. 
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DATE  OF 
ELECTION 

PRESIDENT  ELECTED 

CONNECTICUT 

VOTED  FOR 

PLU  R  ALI  TY 

1789 

George  Washington 

George  Washington 

7 

John  Adams 

5 

Samuel  Huntington 

2 

1792 

George  Washington  (Fed.  and  Dem.-Rep.) 

George  Washington  (Fed.  and  Dem 

.-Rep.)  9 

John  Adams  (Federalist) 

9 

1796 

John  Adams  (Federalist) 

John  Adams  (Federalist) 

9 

Thomas  Pinckney  (Federalist) 

4 

John  Jay 

5 

I  800 

Thomas  Jefferson  (Dem.-Rep.) 

Charles  Pinckney  (Federalist) 

9 

John  Adams  (Federalist) 

9 

1804 

Thomas  Jefferson  (Dem.-Rep.) 

Charles  Pinckney  (Federalist) 

9 

1808 

James  Madison  (Dem.-Rep.) 

Charles  Pinckney  (Federalist) 

9 

l8l2 

James  Madison  (Republican) 

De  Witt  Clinton  (Federalist) 

9 

l8l6 

James  Monroe  (Republican) 

Rufus  King  (Federalist) 

9 

1820 

James  Monroe  (Republican) 

James  Monroe  (Republican) 

9 

1824 

John  Quincy  Adams  (Coalition) 

John  Quincy  Adams  (Coalition) 

5,600 

1828 

Andrew  Jackson  (Democrat) 

J.  Quincy  Adams  (National  Rep.) 

9,381 

1  832 

Andrew  Jackson  (Democrat) 

Henry  Clay  (National  Repulican) 

6,506 

I836 

Martin  Van  Buren  (Democrat) 

Martin  Van  Buren  (Democrat) 

738 

184O 

William  Henry  Harrison  (Whig) 

William  Henry  Harrison  (Whig) 

6,305 

1844 

James  Knox  Polk  (Democrat) 

Henry  Clay  (Whig) 

2,991 

1848 

Zachary  Taylor  (Whig) 

Zachary  Taylor  (Whig) 

3,368 

C* 

00 

k-H 

Franklin  Pierce  (Democrat) 

Franklin  Pierce  (Democrat) 

2,892 

I  856 

James  Buchanan  (Democrat) 

John  C.  Freemont  (Republican) 

7,720 

i860 

Abraham  Lincoln  (Republican) 

Abraham  Lincoln  (Republican) 

28,170 

1864 

Abraham  Lincoln  (Republican) 

Abraham  Lincoln  (Republican) 

2,465 

1868 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  (Republican) 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  (Republican) 

3U4r 

I872 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  (Republican) 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  (Republican) 

4,758 

I876 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (Republican) 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  (Democrat) 

2,900 

1880 

James  A.  Garfield  (Republican) 

James  A.  Garfield  (Republican) 

2,656 

I884 

Grover  Cleveland  (Democrat) 

Grover  Cleveland  (Democrat) 

1,276 

1888 

Benjamin  Harrison  (Republican) 

Grover  Cleveland  (Democrat) 

336 

(S 

0 

00 

I— 1 

Grover  Cleveland  (Democrat) 

Grover  Cleveland  (Democrat) 

5,370 

1896 

William  McKinley  (Republican) 

William  McKinley  (Republican) 

'  53,545 

1900 

William  McKinley  (Republican) 

William  McKinley  (Republican) 

28,558 

1904 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (Republican) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (Republican) 

38,180 

1908 

William  H.  Taft  (Republican) 

William  H.  Taft  (Republican) 

44,680 

1912 

Woodrow  Wilson  (Democrat) 

Woodrow  Wilson  (Democrat) 

6,237 

I9l6 

Woodrow  Wilson  (Democrat) 

Charles  E.  Hughes  (Republican) 

6,728 

1920 

Warren  G.  Harding  (Republican) 

Warren  G.  Harding  (Republican) 

108,517 

1924 

Calvin  Coolidge  (Republican) 

Calvin  Coolidge  (Republican) 

136,138 

1928 

Herbert  Hoover  (Republican) 

Herbert  Hoover  (Republican) 

44,574 

1932 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (Democrat) 

Herbert  Hoover  (Republican) 

6,608 

<6]s- 
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1935 


1639  GOVERN  O  R  S  OF 


John  Haynes 
First  Governor  of  Connecticut 


Exclusive  Portrait  by  John  Haley 
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G  O  V  li  R  N  O  R  S 


BONN  li  c  'I'  I  c  U  1 


O  I1' 


Number  Name 

Born 

Birthplace 

Died 

1 

John  Ilaynes 

1594 

Coddicot,  Eng. 

1653 

2 

Edward  Hopkins 

1600 

Shrewsbury,  Eng. 

1657 

3 

George  Wvllys 

1570 

Fenny  Compton,  Eng. 

1645 

4 

Thomas  Welles 

1598 

London,  Eng. 

1660 

5 

John  Webster 

Warwickshire,  Eng. 

1661 

6 

John  V  inthrop 

1606 

Groton  Manor,  Eng. 

1676 

7 

William  Lectc 

1612 

Dodington,  Eng. 

1683 

8 

Robert  Treat 

1622 

Pitminster,  Eng. 

1710 

Royal 

Sir  Edmund  Andros 

1637 

London,  Eng. 

1714 

9 

Fitz-John  Winthrop 

1639 

Ipswich,  Mass. 

1707 

10 

Gurdon  Saltonstall 

1666 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

1724 

11 

.  Joseph  Talcott 

1669 

Hartford,  Conn. 

1741 

12 

Jonathan  Law 

1674 

Milford,  Conn. 

1750 

13 

Roger  Wolcott 

1679 

Windsor,  Conn. 

1767 

14 

Thomas  Fitch 

1700 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

1774 

15 

William  Pitkin 

1694 

East  1  lartford,  Conn. 

1769 

16 

Jonathan  Trumbull 

1710 

Lebanon,  Conn. 

1785 

17 

Mathew  Griswold 

1714 

Lyme,  Conn. 

1799 

18 

Samuel  Huntington 

1731 

Windham,  Conn. 

1796 

19 

Oliver  Wolcott 

1726 

V  indsor,  Conn. 

1797 

20 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  2nd 

1740 

Lebanon,  Conn. 

1809 

21 

John  Treadwell 

1745 

Farmington,  Conn. 

1823 

11 

Roger  Griswold 

1762 

Lyme,  Conn. 

1812 

23 

John  Cotton  Smith 

1765 

Sharon,  Conn. 

1845 

24 

Oliver  Wolcott 

1760 

1  .itchfield,  Conn. 

1833 

25 

Gideon  Tomlinson 

1780 

Stratford,  Conn. 

1854 

26 

John  Samuel  Peters 

1772 

1  Iebron,  Conn. 

185S 

27 

Henry  Waggaman  Edwards 

1779 

New  1  Liven,  Conn. 

1847 

28 

Samuel  Augustus  Foote 

1780 

Cheshire,  Conn. 

1846 

29 

William  Wolcott  Ellsworth 

1791 

Windsor,  Conn. 

1868 

30 

Chauncey  Fitch  Cleveland 

1799 

Canterbury,  Conn. 

1887 

31 

Roger  Sherman  Baldwin 

1793 

New  1  Liven,  Conn. 

1863 

32 

Isaac  Toucey 

1796 

Newtown,  Conn. 

1869 

33 

Clark  Bissell 

1782 

Lebanon,  Conn. 

1857 

34 

Joseph  Trumbull 

1782 

Lebanon,  Conn. 

1861 

35 

Thomas  Hart  Seymour 

1808 

I  lartford,  Conn. 

1868 

36 

Charles  Hobby  Pond 

1781 

Mil  lord,  Conn. 

1861 

37 

Henry  Dutton 

1796 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

1869 

38 

William  Thomas  Minor 

1815 

Stamford,  Conn. 

1889 

39 

Alexander  1  lamilton  Holley 

1804 

Lakeville.  Conn. 

1887 

40 

William  Alfred  Buckingham 

1804 

Lebanon,  Conn. 

1875 

41 

Joseph  Roswell  1  lawley 

1826 

Stcwartsville,  N.  C. 

1905 

42 

James  Edward  English 

1812 

New  I  Iaven,  Conn. 

1890 

43 

Marshall  Jewell 

1825 

Winchester,  N.  II. 

1883 

44 

Charles  Roberts  Ingersoll 

1821 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1903 

45 

Richard  Dudley  Hubbard 

1818 

Berlin,  Conn. 

1884 

46 

Charles  Bartlett  Andrews 

1834 

Sunderland,  Mass. 

1902 

47 

Hobart  Baldwin  Bigelow 

1834 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

1891 

48 

Thomas  McDonald  Waller 

1840 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1924 

49 

Henry  Baldwin  Harrison 

1821 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1901 

50 

PhineasChapmanLounsbury 

1841 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 

1925 

51 

Morgan  Gardner  Bulkeley  • 

1837 

East  1  laddam,  Conn. 

1922 

52 

Luzon  Burrctt  Morris 

1827 

Newtown,  Conn. 

1895 

53 

Owen  Vincent  Collin 

1836 

Mansfield,  N.  V. 

1921 

'93  5 


Residence 
when  chosen 

Age 

when 

Occupation 
when  chosen 

Years 

of 

Dates 

of 

Service 

Governor 

chosen 

Governor  Service 

Hartford 

45 

Planter 

8 

1639,41,43,45 

47,  49,  51.  53 

Hartford 

40 

Merchant 

7 

1640,44,46,  48 

50,  52,  54 

Hartford 

72 

Planter 

1 

1642-43 

Hartford 

57 

Planter 

? 

1655, 58 

Hartford 

— 

Planter 

1 

1656-57 

New  London 

51 

Advent  urer 

18 

1657, 59,  76 

Guilford 

64 

Magistrate 

7 

1676-83 

Milford 

61 

Military 

15 

1683-98 

New  York 

50 

Military 

0/2 

1687-89 

New  London 

60 

Military 

10 

1698-1708 

New  London 

42 

Clergyman 

17 

1708-25 

I  lartford 

56 

Military 

17 

1725-42 

Milford 

68 

Judiciary 

9 

1742-51 

Windsor 

72 

Military 

3 

1751-54 

Norwalk 

54 

Lawyer 

12 

1754-66 

Hartford 

72 

Judiciary 

3 

1766-69 

Lebanon 

59 

Lawyer 

15 

1769-84 

Lyme 

70 

Lawyer 

9 

1784-86 

Norwich 

55 

Lawyer 

10 

1 786-96 

Litchfield 

70 

Physician 

1 

1796-97 

Lebanon 

57 

Statesman 

12 

1797-1809 

Farmington 

64 

Judiciary 

2 

1809-11 

Lyme 

49 

Statesman 

1 

1811-12 

Sharon 

47 

]  udiciary 

5 

1812-17 

Litchfield 

57 

Manufacturer 

10 

1817-27 

Fairfield 

47 

Lawyer 

4 

1827-31 

I  Iebron 

59 

Physician 

2 

1831-33 

New  Haven 

54 

Lawyer 

4 

1833-34,  35-38 

Cheshire 

54 

Farmer 

1 

1834-35 

Hartford 

47 

Lawyer 

4 

1838-42 

1  lampton 

43 

Lawyer 

9 

1842-44 

New  Haven 

51 

Lawyer 

2 

1844-46 

Hartford 

50 

Lawyer 

1 

1846-47 

Norwalk 

65 

Lawyer 

2 

1847-49 

Hartford 

67 

Lawyer 

1 

1849-50 

I  lartford 

42 

Lawyer 

3 

1850-53 

Milford 

72 

La  wyer 

1 

1 853-54 

New  Haven 

58 

Lawyer 

1 

1854-55 

Stamford 

40 

Lawyer 

9 

1 855-57 

Salisbury 

53 

Manufacturer 

1 

1857-58 

Norwich 

54 

Manufacturer 

8 

1858-66 

I  lartford 

40 

Editor 

1 

1866-67 

New  Haven 

55 

Manufacturer 

3 

1867-69,  70-71 

1  lartford 

44 

Manufacturer 

3 

1869-70,  71-73 

New  Haven 

52 

Lawyer 

3 

1873-77 

I  lartford 

59 

Lawyer 

2 

1877-79 

Litchfield 

45 

Lawyer 

? 

1879-81 

New  I  Iaven 

46 

Manufacturer 

9 

1881-83 

New  London 

42 

Lawyer 

9 

1883-85 

New  I  Iaven 

63 

Lawyer 

9 

1885-87 

Ridgefield 

45 

Manufacturer 

2 

1887-89 

I  lartford 

51 

Insurance 

4 

1889-93 

New  Haven 

65 

Lawyer 

2 

1893-95 

Middletown 

58 

Banker 

2 

1895-97 

1708 


i  639  G  O  V  E  R  N  O  R  S  O  F  C  O  N  N  E  C  TICU  T 


THE  ELEVEN  MISSING  PORTRAITS 


The  missing  portraits  in  this  gallery  of  portraits  of  Governors  of  Connecticut  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  available  likenesses  obtainable.  A  very  painstaking  search,  made  over  a  period  ot 
many  years,  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  portrait  or  likeness  of  any  kind  of  the  accompanying  list  of 

Governors. 


Any  information  leading 
dated  by  the  State  Librarian. 

2-Edward  Hopkins 
5-Jolm  Webster 
1  l-]oseph  Talcott 
1 5-William  Pitkin 


likeness  of  any  of 

3 -George  Wyllys 
7-William  Leete 
13— Roger  Wolcott 


these  would  be  greatly  appre- 

4— Thomas  Welles 
8-Robert  Treat 
1 4-Thorn  as  Pitch 
1 7-Matthew  Griswold 


to  the  discovery  of 


Continuation  of  Governors  Statistics 


54 

Lorrin  Alanson  Cooke 

1831 

New  Marlboro,  Mass. 

1903 

55 

George  Edward  Lounsbury 

1838 

Pound  Ridge,  NA  . 

1904 

56 

George  Payne  McLean 

1857 

Simsbury,  Conn. 

57 

Abiram  Chamberlain 

1837 

Colebrook,  Conn. 

1911 

58 

1  ienry  Roberts 

1853 

Brooklyn,  NA’. 

1929 

59 

Rollin  Simmons  Woodruff 

1854 

Rochester,  NA  . 

192  a 

60 

George  Leavens  Lillcy 

1859 

Oxford,  Mass. 

1909 

61 

Frank  Bentley  Weeks 

1854 

Brooklyn,  N  A  . 

62 

Simeon  Eben  Baldwin 

1840 

New  1  Even,  Conn. 

1927 

63 

Marcus  Ilensey  Holcomb 

1844 

New  Hartford,  Conn. 

1932 

64 

Everett  John  Lake 

1871 

Woodstock,  Conn. 

65 

Charles  Augustus  Templeton 

1871 

Sharon,  Conn. 

66 

Hiram  Bingham 

1875 

Honolulu,  11.  1. 

67 

John  H.  Trumbull 

1873 

Ashford,  Conn. 

68 

Wilbur  Lucius  Cross 

1862 

Marsfield,  Conn. 

Winsted 

65 

Manufacturer 

9 

1897-99 

Ridgefield 

61 

Manufacturer 

2 

1899-1901 

Simsbury 

44 

Lawyer 

2 

1901-03 

Meriden 

66 

Banker 

2 

1903-05 

1 1  art  ford 

52 

Manufacturer 

9 

1905-07 

New  1  Even 

52 

Merchant 

9 

1907-09 

Waterbury 

50 

Real  Estate 

1 

1909 

Middletown 

59 

Retired 

2 

1909-11 

New  Haven 

70 

Judiciary 

4 

1911-1915 

Southington 

70 

Judiciary 

6 

1915-1921 

1  la  rt  lord 

49 

1  Ifd  Lumber  C 

0.2 

1921-23 

Waterbury 

51 

Merchant 

2 

1923-25 

New  1  laven 

49 

Explorer 

l  day 

1925 

Plainville 

52 

Manufacturer 

6 

1925-27-31 

New  Haven 

68 

Educator 

4 

1931-35 

'  ■  ‘  »  \  I  '.  K  N  (  )  K  S 


1 1  l1  conn  k  ( :  T  i  ( :  u  | 


l 


10.  Gurdon  Saltonstall 


12.  Jonathan  Law 


18.  Samuel  Huntington 


19.  Oliver  Wolcott 


21.  John  Treadwell  22.  Roger  Griswoi.d 


n  i  o  )r 


i  8  i 


16.  Jonathan  Trumhull 


20.  Jonathan  Frumisull,  2nd 


2.5.  John  Cotton  Smith 


. 


r 


§Y 

»fy 


& 
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GOVERNORS 


O  F  CONNEC T ICUT 


1847 


24.  Oliver  Wolcott 


27.  Henry  Waggaman  Ldwards 


30.  Chauncey  Fitch  Cleveland 


25.  Gideon  Tomlinson 


28.  Samuel  Augustus  Foote 


31.  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin 


26.  John  Samuel  Peters 


29.  William  Wolcott  Ellsworth 


32.  Isaac  Toucey 


I  I 


V  .  (  »  \  I  K 


\  O  K  S 


c  O  \  \  |.;  c 


r  l  ( :  i'  i 


I 


I 


l  >1' 


i  Nop 


33.  Clark  Bussell 


36.  C  IIARI.ES  I  loiiliY  1’oN  D 


37.  Henry  Dutton 


35.  Thomas  Hart  Seymour 


38.  Willi  am  1  hum  as  Minor 


Joseph  Trumbull 


34. 


39. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Holley 


40.  William  Ai  ered  Buckinuiiam 


41.  Joseph  Roswell  Hawley 


G  O  V  li 


R  N  ()  R  S 


1889 


O  F  C  O  N  N  E  C  T  I  C  U  T 


42.  J amks  Edward  English 


43.  Marshall  Jewell 


44.  Charles  Roberts  Ingersoi.l 


45.  Richard  Dudley  Hubbard 


46.  Charles  Bartlett  Andrews 


47.  Hobart  Baldwin  Bigelow 


48.  Thomas  McDonald  Waller 


49.  Henry  Baldwin  Harrison 


f 


1  !>  S 


9 


c,  O  \  i;  R  x  o  R  s  o  K  c 


o  X  X  E  C  T  I  C  ['  T 


9-9 


54.  Loriun  Alanson  Cooke 


55.  George  Edward  I.ounsuury 


56.  George  Payne  McLean 


* 


•  -  '  :  : 


' 


1 9°9 


1 93  5 


61).  George  Leavens  Lili.ey 


61.  Frank  Bentley  Weeks 


62.  Simeon  Eben  Baldwin 


63.  Marcus  IIensey  Holcomb 


64.  Everett  John  Lake 


65.  Charles  Augustus  Templeton 


©  Haley 


66.  Hiram  Bingham 


©  Mil cli  nu  ll 


67.  John  H.  Trumbull 


©  Huch rack 

68.  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross 


I  UNI  TUI)  STVTKS  SENATORS  from  CONNECTICUT  1935 


A'., me 

Oliver  Ellswort h 
William  Slunuel  Johnson 
Rulin'  Sliei  man 
Stephen  Mix  Mitchell 
Jonathan  Trumbull 
Uriah  Tracy 
James  llillhouse 
Cliaunccy  Goodrich 
Samuel  W.  Dana 
David  Daggett 
James  Lanman 
Elijah  Roardman 
Henry  Waggaman  Edwards 
Calvin  Willey 
Samuel  Augustus  Foot 
Gideon  Tomlinson 
Nathan  Smith 
John  Milton  Niles 
Perry  Smith 
Thaddeus  Betts 
Jahez  Williams  Huntington 
Roger  Sherman  Baldwin 
Truman  Smith 
Isaac  Toucey 
Francis  Gillett 
LaFayette  S  ibine  Foster 
James  Dixon 
Orris  Sanford  Ferry 
William  A.  Buckingham 
James  Edward  English 
William  Wallace  Eaton 
William  1 1.  Barnum 
Orville  Hitchcock  Platt 
Joseph  Roswell  Hawley 
Morgan  Gardner  Bulkeley 
Frank  B.  Brandegee 
George  Payne  McLean 
Hiram  Bingham 
Frederic  Collin  Walcott 
Augustine  Lonergnn 
Francis  T.  Maloney 


Res'uL 


Years  ot  Servii  e 


liirth  pi  a 


Born 


Dic'd 


Windsor 

1789  1796 

Windsor 

Stratford 

1789-1791 

Stratford 

New  1  la  veil 

1791-1793 

Newton,  Mass. 

Welhet  s  field 

1793-1795 

Wethersfield 

1  .ebauon 

1795-1796 

Lebanon 

1  .itchfield 

1796-1807 

Franklin 

New  Haven 

1796-1810 

Montvillc 

1  fartford 

1807-1813 

Durham 

Middletown 

1810-1821 

Wallingford 

New  1  laven 

1813-1819 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Norwich 

1819-1825 

Norwich 

New  Milford 

1821-1823 

New  Milford 

New  Haven 

1823-1827 

New  1  laven 

Tolland 

1825-1831 

East  1  laddam 

Cheshire 

1827-1833 

Cheshire 

Fairfield 

1831-1837 

Stratford 

New  1  laven 

1833-1835 

Woodbury 

1  Tart  ford 

1835-39-1843-49 

Windsor 

New  Milford 

1837-1843 

Woodbury 

Norwalk 

1839-1840 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

1840-1847 

Norwich 

New  Haven 

1847-1851 

New  1  laven 

1  .itchfield 

1849-1854 

Woodbury 

1 1  art  ford 

1852-1857 

Newtown 

Hartford 

1854-1855 

Windsor 

Norwich 

1855-1867 

Franklin 

1  fart  ford 

1857-1869 

Enfield 

Norwalk 

1867-1875 

Bethel 

Norw  ich 

1869-1875 

Lebanon 

New  1  laven 

1875-1876 

New  1  Liven 

I  fartford 

1875-1881 

Tolland 

Salisbury 

1876-1879 

Lime  Rock 

A  feriden 

1879-1905 

Washington 

1  fart  ford 

1881-1905 

Stewart villc,  N.  C 

1  fartford 

1905-191 1 

East  Iladdam 

New  London 

1905-1924 

New  London 

Simsbury 

1911-1929 

Simsbury 

New  1  Liven 

1924-1933 

Honolulu,  II.  I. 

Norfolk 

1929-1934 

New  Fork  Milks,  I 

I  fart  ford 

1933- 

Thompson 

Meriden 

1934- 

A  feriden 

Apr. 

29, 

1745 

Nov. 

26, 

1807 

Oct. 

7. 

1727 

Nov. 

14. 

1819 

Apr. 

19, 

1721 

July 

23. 

1793 

Dec. 

9, 

1743 

Sept. 

30. 

1835 

Mar. 

26, 

1740 

Aug. 

7, 

1809 

Feb. 

1 

175  5 

July 

19. 

1807 

Oct. 

20, 

1754 

'Dec. 

?(  1 
_  /  , 

1832 

Oct. 

20, 

1759 

Aug. 

18. 

1815 

Feb. 

13. 

1760 

July 

21. 

1830 

Dec. 

31, 

1764 

Apr. 

12. 

1851 

June 

13, 

1 769 

Aug. 

7. 

1841 

Alar. 

7, 

1760 

Oct. 

8. 

1823 

Oct. 

1779 

July 

9? 

1847 

Sept. 

15. 

1776 

Aug. 

23. 

1858 

Now 

8. 

1780 

Sept. 

15. 

1846 

1  )ec. 

31, 

1780 

Oct. 

8. 

1854 

Jan. 

8, 

1769 

1  )ce. 

6, 

18.35 

Aug. 

20, 

1787 

May 

31. 

1856 

A  lav 

12, 

1783 

June 

8, 

1852 

Feb. 

4. 

1789 

Apr. 

8. 

184!) 

Nov. 

8, 

1788 

Nov. 

1, 

1847 

Jan. 

4. 

1 793 

Feb. 

19, 

1863 

Nov. 

27. 

1791 

A  lav 

-3, 

1884 

Nov. 

5. 

1796 

July 

30, 

1869 

1  >ec. 

14. 

1807 

Sept. 

30, 

1879 

Nov. 

22. 

1806 

Sept. 

19, 

1880 

Aug. 

5, 

1814 

Alar. 

27. 

1873 

Aug. 

15, 

1823 

Nov. 

21, 

1875 

Afav 

28. 

1804 

Feb. 

5, 

1S75 

Alar. 

13, 

1812 

Alar. 

9 

1890 

Oct. 

16, 

1816 

Sept. 

21, 

1898 

Sept. 

17. 

1818 

Alar. 

20, 

1889 

Tulv 

19. 

1827 

Apr. 

21. 

1905 

Oct. 

31. 

1826 

Afar. 

18. 

1905 

Dec. 

26. 

1837 

Nov. 

6, 

1922 

Julv 

8. 

1864 

Oct. 

14, 

1924 

Oct. 

7, 

1857 

Nov. 

19, 

,  1875 

Feb. 

19. 

1869 

A  lav 

20. 

1874 

. 

AHv 

31. 

1894 

Occupation 

Lawyer 

Educator 

Statesman 

Jurist 

Statesman 

Lawyer 

Statesman  (Lawyer)1 

I  .awyer 

1  .awyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Business 

Lawyer 

Jurist 

Farmer 

Lawyer  (Governor) 

1  .awyer 

Postmaster 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

I  .awyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

1.  awyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Business 

Manufacturer 

Lawyer 

Manu  fuctu  rer 

Lawyer 

Editor 

Insurance 

1  .awyer 

1  .awyer 

Explorer 

Manufacturer 

1  .awyer 

Insurance  Agent 


DELEGATES  from  CONNECTICUT 

Years  of  Service  Birthplace 


Name 

Andrew  Adams 
Joseph  Platt  Cooke 
Silas  Deane 
Eliphalet  Dyer 
Pierrcpont  Edwards 
Oliver  Ellsworth  - 
William  llillhouse 

Titus  Hosiner _ . 

Benjamin  1  luntington 
•Samuel  Huntington  — - 
William  Samuel  Johnson 
Richard  Law 
Stephen  Mix  Mitchell 

Jesse  Root 
*  Roger  Sherman  — - 
Joseph  Spencer 
Jedidiah  Strong 
Jonathan  Sturges 
John  Treadwell 
Joseph  Trumbull 
James  Wadsworth 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth 
•William  Williams 
•Oliver  Wolcott 


Residence 

I  .itchfield 

I )anl  uty 

Wethersfield 

Windham 

New  Haven 

Windsor 

New  London 

Watertown 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Stratford 

New  I.ondon 

Wethersfield 

I  la  rlford 

New.  Haven 

East  Iladdam 

Litchfield 

Fairfield 

Farmington 

Lebanon 

Durham 

I  fart  ford 

Lebanon 

Litchfield 


to  the  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 

Occupation 


Born 


Died 


1777- 80-1781-82 
1784-1788 
1774-1770 

1774- 79-1780-83 
1787-1788 

1777- 1784 

1783- 1786 

1775- 76-1777-79 
1780-84-1787-88 

1776-1784 

1784- 1787 

1778- 78-1781-84 
1783-84-1785-86 

1787-88 

1778- 1783 
1774-1784 
1778-1779 
1782-1784 
1774-1787 

1785- 1786 
1774-1775 

1783-84-1785-86 

1787-1788 

1776- 78-1783-84 
1775-78-1780-84 

*  Also  signers  1 


Stratford 
1  )anbu ry 
Groton 
Windham 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Windsor 
Montvillc 
Watertown 
Norwich 
Windham 
St  rat  ford 
Milford 
Wethersfield 

Coventry 
Newton,  Mass. 

East  Iladdam 
1  .itchfield 
Fairfield 
Farmington 
Lebanon 
Durham 
I  fart  ford 
Lebanon 
Windsor 

,f  tK  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Tan., 

17.36 

Nov. 

26, 

1797 

1  .awyer 

Jan. 

4,  1 730 

Feb. 

3, 

1816 

Jurist 

1  )cc. 

24,  1737 

Aug. 

23, 

1789 

Merchant 

Sept. 

28, 1721 

A  lay 

1.3, 

1807 

Jurist 

Apr. 

8, 1750 

Apr. 

5, 

1826 

Lawyer 

Apr. 

29, 1745 

Nov. 

26. 

1807 

Lawyer 

Aug. 

25. 1728 

Jan. 

12. 

1816 

Lawyer 

1736 

Aug. 

4, 

1780 

Lawyer 

Apr. 

19, 1736 

Oct. 

16, 

1800 

Lawyer 

July 

3,  1731 

Jan. 

5, 

1 796 

Lawyer 

( )ot. 

7.  1727 

Nov. 

14, 

1819 

Jurist 

Alar. 

17,  1733 

Jan. 

26, 

1806 

Ju  list 

Dec. 

9,  1743 

Sept. 

30, 

1835 

Lawyer 

Dec. 

28.  17.36 

Mar. 

29. 

1822 

Lawyer 

Apr. 

19,  1721 

July 

23, 

1793 

Jurist 

1714 

Jan. 

13. 

1789 

A  Iil  i  t  ary 

Nov. 

7, 173S 

Aug. 

21. 

1802 

Lawyer 

Aug. 

23.  1740 

Oct . 

4, 

1819 

1  .awyer 

Nov. 

23,  1745 

Aug. 

19. 

.  1823 

Lawyer 

Mar. 

11,  1737 

July 

23. 

.  1778 

Business 

July 

6, 1730 

Sept. 

22 

.  1817 

Town  Clerk 

July 

12.  1743 

Apr. 

50 

.  ISO! 

Politician 

Apr. 

18,  17.31 

Aug. 

2 

.  181  1 

Jurist 

Nov. 

20, 1726 

Dec. 

1 

,  1797 

Jurist 

1 6  < 


i  635  THE  STORY  OF 

The  plan  for  celebrating  the  Three 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Connecticut  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
through  its  president,  Dr.  George  C. 

F.  Williams.  The  General  Assembly 
of  1929  created  a  Commission  on  the 
Observance  of  the  Three  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Governor  'Trumbull  ap¬ 
pointed  seven  members,  with  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  as  Chairman.  This  Commission 
reported  in  January,  1931,  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  celebration,  which 
have  been  substantially  followed.  All 
told,  the  State  appropriations  for  the 
Tercentenary  amounted  to  $160,000. 

For  over  four  years,  until  his  death 
in  1933,  Dr.  Williams  wisely  guided 
the  formation  of  plans  and  directed  the 
earlier  steps  in  their  execution.  As  his 
successor,  Governor  Cross  appointed 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Fisher,  who  has  since 
continued  in  charge.  By  additional  ap¬ 
pointments,  the  Commission  now  con¬ 
sists  of  twelve,  including  Governor 
Cross  as  Honorary  Chairman,  all  serv¬ 
ing  without  compensation.  1  he  aim 
of  the  Commission  has  been  a  com¬ 
memoration  befitting  the  Land  of 
Steady  Habits. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  by  virtue  of  long 
associations  with  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  directorship  the  logical  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Dr.  Williams.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Fisher  has  one  of  the  widest  and 
closest  acquaintanceships  of  almost  any 
one  in  the  state  with  prominent  men 
throughout  Connecticut,  a  circumstance 
which  was  of  course  of  invaluable  aid  in 
organizing  and  marshalling  forces  for  the 
state  and  local  Tercentenary  celebrations. 

As  the  work  oi  the  Tercentenary  Com¬ 
mission  closed,  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Fisher: 

“Now  that  it  is  all  over,  I  am  taking 
the  first  chance  to  thank  Colonel  Fisher 
for  the  wonderful  way  in  which  he 
planned  and  carried  out  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  the  1  ercentenary  celebration. 

“It  was  a  large  undertaking  to  bring 
in  as  he  did  the  local  celebrations  through¬ 
out  the  state.  His  enthusiasm  inspired 
municipal  and  town  committees  which  he 
organized  everywhere. 

“He  left  nothing  undone,  and  at  last 
brought  the  celebration  to  a  magnificent 
climax  in  the  Capitol  City  by  a  parade 
representative  of  the  activities  of  Con¬ 
necticut  such  as  has  never  before  been 
witnessed. 

“Colonel  Fisher’s  achievement  meets 
with  the  admiration  of  us  all. 


CONNECTICUT’S  TERCENTENARY  1935 


Colonel  Samuel  H.  Fisher 


Officers — The  State  of  Connecticut 

Governor ,  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  New  Haven 
Lieutenant-Governor )  J  .  I  rank  Hayes,  Waterbury 
Secretary ,  C.  John  Satti,  New  London 
Treasurer ,  John  S.  Addis,  New  Milford 
Comptroller ,  Charles  C.  Swariz,  South  Norwalk 
Attorney-General ,  Edward  J.  Daly,  Hartford 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ,  William  Hanna,  Bethel 
Chief  Justice ,  William  M.  Maltbie,  Granby 


The  State  7  ercentenary  Commission 

Governor  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross,  Honorary  Chairman ,  1932-1935, 

New  Haven 

*George  Clinton  Fairchild  Williams,  Chairman ,  1929-1933,  Hartford 
Samuel  Herber  t  Fisher,  Chairman ,  1933-1935  Litchfield 

Julia  Lincoln  Ray  Andrews,  Secretary ,  1929-1935  Hartford 

‘James  Rowland  Angell,  1929-1935  New  Haven 

Morgan  Bulkeley  Brainard,  1935  Hartford 

George  Matthew  Dutcher,  Historian ,  1933-1935  Middletown 

Elijah  Ken  t  Hubbard,  1929-1935;  ' Treasurer ,  1933  Middletown 

William  Mills  Maltbie,  1932-1935;  Acting  Chairman ,  1933  Granby 
Anne  Rogers  Minor,  1929-1935  Waterford 

Se  th  Low  Pierrepont,  i  933"1  935  i  Treasurer,  1 933"1 935  Ridgefield 
William  Hutchinson  Putnam,  1935;  Treasurer ,  1935  Hartford 

Robbins  Battell  Stoeckel,  1929-1935;  Treasurer ,  1933 
*  George  Wakeman  Wheeler,  1929-1932 

Herbeki  L.  Crapo,  Executive  Secretary,  1934-1935 
Margare  t  M.  Allardyce,  Recording  Secretary,  1931-1935 
Paul  w.  Cooley,  Assistant  to  Chairman,  1 935 
Albert  R.  Rogers,  Director  of  Celebration,  1935 

*  Deceased 
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Bridgeport 
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Historic  a  l  Pub  l ic  a  tio  ns 

Early  in  1931  the  Tercenteary  Com¬ 
mission  began  to  develop  its  plans  by  cre¬ 
ating  committees  to  secure  cooperation  in 
specific  undertakings.  Among  the  first  to 
be  appointed  and  begin  work  was  the 
Committee  on  Historical  Publications. 
The  members  of  this  Committee  at  once 
found  themselves  in  hearty  agreement 
that,  instead  of  undertaking  to  compile  a 
monumental  history  of  the  Colony  and 
State,  there  should  be  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  Pamphlets,  each  of 
which  should  provide  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  a  particular  topic  or  episode 
in  Connecticut  history,  that  might  be 
read  in  about  an  hour.  Thus  far  forty- 
seven  Pamphlets  have  been  issued;  most 
of  them  consist  of  thirty-two  pages  and 
sell  for  twenty-five  cents  each. 

The  excellent  appearance  of  these 
Pamphlets  is  due  to  the  publishers,  the 
Yale  University  Press.  Thirty-eight  com¬ 
petent  authorities  have  heartily  cooperat¬ 
ed  by  contributing  the  forty-seven  manu¬ 
scripts  without  remuneration.  1  he  lirst 
twenty  to  be  issued  were  edited  by  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Profes¬ 
sor  Charles  M.  Andrews  of  'N  ale  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  whom  is  due  much  of  the  credit 
for  planning  the  series.  His  successor  in 
the  chairmanship,  Professor  George  M. 
Dutcher  of  Wesleyan  Uni\ersit\,  has 
edited  the  later  numbers.  A  score  of  ex¬ 
cellent  manuscripts  is  in  hand  for  publi¬ 
cation  if  funds  are  available. 

Numerous  historical  pamphlets  have 
also  been  published  by  Local  Committese 
and  others. 

Official  Souvenirs 

In  November,  1934,  appeared  the  of¬ 
ficial  Commemorative  Medal  in  bronze 
designed  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Kreis  of  Es¬ 
sex.  Mr.  George  Dudley  Seymour  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  which  worked 
out  the  problems  involved  in  preparing 
this  very  appropriate  souvenir. 

The  same  artist  and  Committee  pre¬ 
pared  the  design  for  the  1  ercentenarv 
hfty-cent  piece,  of  which  25,000  were 
minted  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  United  States  Government  also 
issued  a  threc-cent  postage  stamp  with 
a  Charter  Oak  design  in  commemoration 
of  the  Tercentenary. 

Sets  of  four  souvenir  plates  designed 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Dunn  were  placed  on 
sale  by  the  Commission  in  April,  ^93  5* 
The  four  designs  show,  respectively,  the 
Old  State  House,  Hartford;  the  Old 
State  House,  New  Haven;  the  Wyllys 
Mansion  and  the  Charter  Oak,  Hart¬ 
ford;  and  the  Meeting  House,  Litchfield. 
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Achievement  and  Meaning  oj  the  Tercentenary 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1635  fewer  than  300  white  persons,  rudely 
housed  in  temporary  shelters,  were  living  in  Connecticut.  Now,  in  I  9 3 5 >  there 
are  333  persons  to  every  square  mile  in  the  State.  Then  the  natural  resources  of 
Connecticut  were  untouched.  Today  they  are  so  effectively  utilized  and  sup- 
p'emented  by  human  intelligence  and  skill  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  a  larger  per  capita  wealth  than  those  of  any  other  state  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Then  there  existed  no  political  organization.  1  oday  Connecti¬ 
cut  yields  place  to  none  in  the  completeness  and  effectiveness  of  its  governmental 
system  and  the  high  character  of  its  civic  life.  1  hep  there  was  no  school.  Now 
schools  of  every  grade  from  kindergarten  to  university  are  splendidly  housed, 
admirably  equipped,  and  ably  staffed — and  these  facilities  are  available  to  every 
child  in  the  State.  Then  there  was  not  a  single  organized  congregation  or  a 
single  church  building.  Today  congregations  of  many  faiths  worship  in  beau¬ 
tiful  churches  in  every  community  in  the  State.  1  hen  there  was  no  manufac¬ 
turing  save  what  little  each  individual  did  with  his  own  hands.  I  oday  extensive 
plants  with  highly  developed  machinery  produce  regularly  hundreds  of  thousands 
-of  different  articles,  from  pins  to  airplanes.  1  hese  are  some  of  the  changes  and 
achievements  which  the  1  ercentenary  has  commemorated. 

More  important  than  these,  however,  have  been  the  lives  of  aspiration,  toil 
and  attainment  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  for  whom  Con¬ 
necticut  has  been  home  in  the  three  centuries.  We  of  today  are  the  heirs  of  the 
high  ideals  and  noble  achievements  of  the  Connecticut  men  and  women  of  the 
three  hundred  years  that  have  passed.  It  will  not  suffice  that  we,  who  are  their 
beneficiaries,  should  merely  transmit  our  inheritance  undimimshed.  We  must, 
if  we  have  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers,  reach  out  to  loftier  ideals,  more  exalt¬ 
ed  living,  and  more  productive  effort. 

Connecticut,  Our  Stack,  to  I  hek  We  Pi.eix.e  Allegiance  and  Service! 


Local  Celebrations 

'The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Connecticut  Iercentenaiy  Celebiation 
and  the  one  which  has  distinguished  it  from  all  similar  affairs  has  been  the  local 
celebrations.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
towns  in  the  State  have  had  their  own  local  observance  of  the  1  ercentenat ) , 
sometimes  in  cooperation  with  one  or  more  adjacent  towns.  1  he  programs  were 
often  elaborate,  extending  over  several  days,  even  a  week.  As  membeis  of  local 
committees  and  as  participants  in  the  several  events,  thousands  of  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  have  borne  an  active  part  in  the  Tercentenary  celebration.  All  this 
has  been  a  matter  of  local  initiative,  enterprise,  and  expense.  1  he  part  of  the 
State  Commission  has  been  one  merely  of  advice,  cooperation,  and  approval. 

Everywhere  the  exercises  were  of  excellent  quality  and  the  attendance 
extraordinary.  While  the  programs  differed  widely  in  form,  they  frequently 
included  formal  parades,  often  with  elaborate  floats,  the  presentation  of 
pageants,  plays,  dances,  and  concerts,  and  various  forms  of  sporting  events. 
There  were  usually  religious  exercises  and  sometimes  historical  addresses. 

Old  houses  were  shown,  all  sorts  of  articles  of  historic  interest,  samples  of 
school  work,  and  specimens  of  .he  natural  history  of  the  region  were  exh.b- 
ited  Often  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  ol  these  exhibits  included  tools 
and  utensils  illustrative  of  domestic  and  agricultural  life  and  handicrafts  in  the 
early  days.  Another  feature  which  often  attracted  attention  was  the  exhibit  of 
old-time  costumes.  In  several  towns  extensive  industrial  expositions  were  also 

an ‘^Connecticut  has  always  been  and  still  is  a  State  of  towns  These  wide- 
sDread  and  excellent  local  celebrations  have  afforded  most  gratifying  evidence 
that  the  town  life  of  Connecticut  is  still  healthy,  vigorous,  and  enterprising. 
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i  6 35  THE  STORY  OF  CONNECTICUT’S  TERCENTENARY 


Pub  l ic  M ee tings 

The  Tercentenary  celebration  was  formally  opened  in  Bushnell  Memorial 
Hall,  Hartford,  with  a  joint  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  at  noon  on  April  26,  1935,  commemorating  the  first  meeting 
of  the  General  Court  on  April  26,  1636.  There  were  addresses  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  John  C.  Blackall  for  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Noah 
H.  S wayne  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  1,  1 9 3 5 »  there  was  held  in  the  Yale  Bowl, 
New  Haven,  a  choral  concert  in  which  seventy-two  singing  organizations  of  the 
State  numbering  three  thousand  voices,  assisted  by  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
Orchestra,  presented  an  impressive  program  of  fourteen  numbers  representative 
of  the  music  of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  conductors  were  Messrs.  Ralph 
L.  Baldwin,  Hartford,  and  Richard  Donovan  and  David  Stanley  Smith  of 
New  Haven.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  musical  event  in  Con¬ 
necticut  history. 

A  concert  by  a  male  chorus  of  three  hundred  voices,  led  by  Mr.  G.  Loring 
Harwell,  was  presented  in  the  Music  Shed  at  Norfolk,  Saturday  evening,  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1935,  with  the  assistance  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dean  David  Stanley  Smith.  Both  these  concerts  were  arranged  by 
Mr.  J  amcs  S.  Stevens  and  his  Committee  on  Music. 

“America’s  Making  in  Connecticut,”  a  pageant  of  the  races,  was  given 
three  performances  in  Bushnell  Memorial  Hall  on  the  evenings  of  October  8, 
9,  and  10,  1935.  This  pageant,  representative  of  the  various  racial  groups  now 
dwelling  in  Connecticut,  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Percy  J.  Burrell,  assisted  by 
Prof  essor  Robert  E.  Will  and  Miss  Meta  Bunce.  The  production  recognized 
very  effectively  the  contributions  to  Connecticut  life  made  by  its  groups  of 
diverse  national  origins  who  are  all  now  proud  citizens  of  the  State. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  11,  1935,  a  reception  to  the  guests  of  the 
State  was  held  in  the  Memorial  Room  of  the  State  Library.  I  his  was  followed 
by  a  dinner  at  the  Hartford  Club  for  distinguished  guests  and  persons  active  in 
making  the  Tercentenary  celebration  a  success.  I  he  arrangements  for  these 
two  functions  were  made  by  a  Committee,  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstrong  as  chair¬ 
man,  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  O.  freeman.  1  he  evening  was  set 
aside  for  an  historical  meeting  in  Bushnell  Memorial  Hall  for  which  this  pro- 
gram  has  been  prepared. 

Saturday  morning,  October  1 2,  has  been  appointed  for  a  parade  with 
floats  to  be  held  in  Hartford.  1  he  Marshal  is  Colonel  George  A.  Wai d inski, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  is  Colonel  Joseph  F.  Nolan,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Floats  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Skerrett.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  there  is  to 
be  a  display  of  fireworks  in  Pope  Park,  Hartford,  and  a  costume  ball  in  the 
State  Armory,  New  Haven. 


Religious  0 bse?~va nc e 

o 

Ever  since  the  first  settlers  came  to  Connecticut  as  organized  congiega- 
tions,  religion  has  played  a  most  significant  part  in  the  life  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  has  been  fitting,  therefore,  that  religious  observances  should  have 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Tercentenary.  Special  church  services  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  programs  of  many  local  celebrations,  and  the  clergy,  the  clnuclus, 
and  their  organizations  have  taken  an  important  part  in  parades,  pageants,  and 
other  exercises. 

It  was  early  decided  to  set  aside  Saturday  and  Sunday,  October  5  and  6, 
1935,  as  the  Connecticut  Sabbath.  On  these  days  suitable  services  were  held 
in  practically  every  meeting-house,  church  and  synagogue  in  the  State.  In  the 
afternoon  or  evening  of  Sunday  the  6th  or  Sunday  the  13th,  union  services 
were  arranged  in  all  the  principal  centers.  Reverend  I)r.  Oscar  E.  Mauiei  of 
New  Haven  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Clergy  which  has 
guided  the  plans.  By  action  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Sabbath  has  been  given  nationwide  as  well  as  statewide  recognition.  It  is 
significant  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday  has  received 
formal  public  recognition  as  the  Sabbath  in  Connecticut. 


R  du  c  atio  na  l  Rea  tures 

1  he  State  1  oard  of  Education, 
Commissioner  Ernest  W.  Butterfield, 
and  his  staff,  and  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  throughout  the  State,  have  co¬ 
operated  admirably  in  both  the  State 
and  Local  commemorations  of  the 
Tercentenary.  The  children  have  re¬ 
sponded  enthusiastically.  School  pa¬ 
pers  have  printed  special  numbers  and 
articles.  Dramatic  episodes  of  Con¬ 
necticut  history,  tableaux,  and  other 
exercises  have  been  presented.  For  the 
use  of  schools  a  series’  of  historical 
scenarios  entitled  Episodes  from  Co¬ 
lonial  Connecticut,  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Norris  and  Miss 
Alice  J.  Walker. 

The  Commission’s  Committee  on 
Education  in  the  public  libraries  have 
cooperated  admirably  with  the  schools 
and  with  the  Local  Committees. 
Schools  published  in  1933  two  pam¬ 
phlets  for  guidance  in  teaching  Con¬ 
necticut  history. 

A  Committee  on  Prize  Essays,  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  President 
Remsen  B.  Ogilby  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  arranged  for  a  statewide  contest 
in  three  sections:  grades  10  to  12, 
grades  7  to  9,  and  lower  grades.  In 
each  section  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes,  and  five  honorable  mentions 
were  awarded.  The  prizes  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Connecticut  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  and 
awarded  by  Governor  Cross  at  public 
exercises  in  Bushnell  Memorial  Hall 
on  May  10,  1935.  Many  hundred 
essays  were  submitted  in  the  contest. 

A  Tercentenary  assembly  of  edu¬ 
cators  gathered  in  Hartford  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20  to  21,  1935-  On  Monday 
morning,  September  23,  1935,  the 
schools  throughout  the  State,  400,000 
pupils  participating,  observed  tbe  '1  er- 
centenary  with  suitable  programs. 
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a  nd  Coop  era / io  n 

I  hrough  the  Committee  on  Public¬ 
ity,  with  Mr.  Maurice  S.  Sherman, 
editor  of  the  Hartford  C our  ant ^  as 
chan  man,  with  the  generous  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
the  plans  and  activities  of  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  and  the  history  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Connecticut  have  been  ad¬ 
mirably  presented  to  the  public.  Many 
newspapers  of  other  states  have  also 
given  liberal  space  to  Connecticut  in 
its  Tercentenary  year. 

1  wenty-one  well-equipped  infor¬ 
mation  booths  of  attractive  design  have 
been  maintained  by  the  Commission  at 
the  principal  highway  entrances  to  the 
State  and  at  other  convenient  points, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  George 
V.  Pee  be.  Other  booths  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  and  served  by  local  commit¬ 
tees.  More  than  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  visitors  to  the  State,  between 
April  and  October,  1935,  have  thus 
been  guided  and  assisted. 

Over  each  of  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tions  in  the  State  many  radio  address¬ 
es  by  representatives  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  of  the  Local  Committees,  and 
other  programs  have  been  given.  An 
unusual  achievement  was  the  broad¬ 
casting  by  YVTIC  of  the  Choral  Con¬ 
cert  in  the  Yale  Bowl. 

The  Program  Committee,  headed 
by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Batterson  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  the  Committee  on  Civic 
Clubs  and  Fraternal  Organizations, 
with  Mr.  Albert  E.  La  very  of  Fair- 
field  as  chairman,  have  aided  in  stim¬ 
ulating  interest  and  enlisting  coopera¬ 
tion. 
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Official  Portrait  of  Dr.  George  S.  Godard,  State  Librarian 
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rian,  and  members  ot  his  staff,  the  Commission  expresses  its  heartiest  appreciation. 

The  Commission  is  grateful  to  its  executive  officers  and  to  the  members  ot  its 
clerical  staff  for  their  devoted  and  unwearying  services. 

To  the  numerous  Federal  officials,  to  all  the  State  and  Local  officials,  to  the  chair¬ 
men  and  members  ot  all  State  and  Local  Committees,  and  to  the  thousands  ot  citizens 
throughout  the  State  who  have  contributed  most  heartily  to  the  success  ot  the  I  ercen- 
tenarv  celebration,  the  Commission  gladly  acknowledges  its  deep  indebtedness  tor  their 
participation  in  honoring  the  memory  ot  the  founders  and  builders  of  Connecticut. 
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world  the  first  electric 
lighting  plant,  when 
he  began  to  supply 
fifty-nine  customers  with  elec¬ 
tricity  from  his  first  Pearl  Street 
station  in  New  York  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1882.  Three  years  later 
The  Bristol  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Bristol,  Connecticut,  was 
incorporated  as  a  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany  under  the  general  laws  of 
the  state.  Within  four  months  the 
company  began  to  light  Bristol’s 
main  street  from  a  dynamo  which 
was  driven  by  the  steam  engine  in 
a  local  factory. 

Thus,  Bristol  was  the  first  com¬ 
munity  of  the  123  towns  now 
served  by  The  Connecticut  Light 
&  Power  Company  to  have  elec¬ 
tricity.  In  the  following  year, 
1886,  the  Winsted  Gas  Company 
obtained  charter  rights  to  “gener¬ 
ate  and  sell”  electricity,  and  The 
Meriden  Electric  Light  Company, 
especially  incorporated  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  granted  similar 
powers.  I  he  earliest  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  state,  as  far  as  avail¬ 
able  records  show,  dates  back  to 
April  7,  1883,  when  the  railroad 
station  on  Asylum  Street,  at  1  lart- 
ford,  was  lighted  with  electricity 
for  the  first  time.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  seventeen  years  later, 
the  larger  cities  in  the  state  each 
boasted  an  electric  light  plant 
which  lighted  the  main  street  and 
a  few  business  buildings  and 
homes.  These  pioneer  enterprises 
started  as  joint  stock  companies 
under  the  general  laws  of  the 
state.  In  most  cases  they  were 
chartered  by  the  state  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year. 

At  that  time  electric  light  was 
regarded  as  the  scientific  marvel 
of  the  age,  comparable  today  with 
television  and  flights  into  the 
stratosphere.  Although  electric 
light  in  those  days  was  “the  last 
word”,  it  fell  short  of  what  is 
commonplace  today.  Each  com¬ 
munity  drew  its  electricity  from 
dynamos  driven  by  small  steam 
engines,  and  each  company  was 


strictly  a  local  enterprise  which 
labored  writh  primitive  facilities. 
Service  interruptions  were  una¬ 
voidable  and  frequent,  and  usually 
power  was  not  furnished  during 
daylight.  Only  the  very  wealthy 
could  have  electricity  in  their 
homes,  for  it  was  a  luxury  that 
few  could  afford. 

Early  in  the  century  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Electric  Company,  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  state, 
had  begun  to  supply  electric  light 
to  Norfolk  and  nearby  towns.  For 
about  six  months  all  went  well. 
Then  the  company  failed,  and  the 
town  of  North  Canaan  was  in 
darkness.  At  about  that  time  Mr. 
}.  Henry  Roraback,  a  lawyer  in 
North  Canaan,  had  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibilities  of  elec¬ 
tric  light.  He  took  a  hand  in  the 
affairs  of  the  defunct  Norfolk 
company  and  assisted  in  reorgan¬ 
izing  it.  Some  time  later  this 
company  was  combined  with  two 
others,  and  a  water  power  plant 
was  built.  The  undertaking, 
known  as  the  Berkshire  Power 
Company,  proved  successful. 

In  1905  Mr.  Roraback,  having 


previously  acquired  important 
properties  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
ject,  took  his  first  step  towards 
making  electricity  available  else¬ 
where  in  the  State.  In  that  year  he 
obtained  a  charter  to  utilize  the 
power  resources  of  the  Rocky 
River.  I  hrough  charter  amend¬ 
ment  in  1909  he  also  obtained  the 
right  to  utilize  the  power  resources 
of  the  Housatonic  River.  While 
development  of  the  water  power 
of  these  rivers  was  the  purpose  of 
the  charter,  Mr.  Roraback’s  vision 
saw  beyond.  This  is  evidenced  by 
a  map  he  drew  in  1911  which  fol 
lows  line  for  line  the  transmission 
line  network  of  The  Connecticut 
Light  &  Power  Company  of  today. 
Thus  Mr.  Roraback  contem¬ 
plated  even  at  that  early  date  a 
super-power  system  that  would 
supply  the  state.  Twelve  years 
passed  before  he  found  financial 
backing  for  this  project,  The 
Rocky  River  Power  Company. 

In  T9  1  7  the  name,  The  Rocky 
River  Power  Company,  was 
changed  to  the  present  title,  The 
Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Housatonic  Power 
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Company,  The  United  Electric 
Light  and  Water  Company  (of 
Waterbury),  and  The  Seymour 
Electric  Light  Company  were 
acquired. 

In  the  same  year  the  Eastern 
Connecticut  Power  Company  was 
formed  under  other  auspices  to 
bring  together  local  plants  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  state  on  lines 
similar  to  the  grouping  that  was 
Ixring  accomplished  by  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Light  &  Power  Company 
in  the  western  and  central  areas. 
These  two  companies  came  under 
common  ownership  in  1925 ;  sub¬ 
sequently  the  Eastern  Connecticut 
Power  Company  became  part  of 
The  Connecticut  Light  &  Power 
Company. 

From  1917  on,  the  story  re¬ 
volves  around  three  develop¬ 
ments:  the  consolidation  of  nu¬ 
merous  local  enterprises  into  the 
present  company;  the  erection  of 
large  power  stations  as  central 
sources  of  supply;  the  building  of 
a  network  of  transmission  lines 


which  would  care  for  all  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  local  plants  and 
properties  which  now  form  The 
Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  are: 

The  Branford  Lighting  &  Water  Co. 
The  Beacon  Falls  Electric  Co. 

Flic  Bristol  Electric  Light  Co. 

The  Bristol  &  Plainville  Tramway  Co. 
Central  Conn.  Power  &  Light  Co. 
The  Citizens  Gas  Light  Co. 

The  Colchester  Electric  Light  Co. 
The  Eastern  Connecticut  Power  Co. 
The  Essex  Light  &  Power  Co. 

The  Danielson  &  Plainfield  Gas  8t 
Electric  Co. 

The  Gaylordsville  Electric  Co. 

The  Housatonic  Power  Co. 

'File  Meriden  Electric  Light  Co. 

'1'he  Meriden  Gas  Light  Co. 

The  Middletown  Gas  Light  Co. 

The  Monroe  Electric  Light  Co. 

The  Naugatuck  Electric  Light  Co. 
The  New  Milford  Electric  Light  Co. 
The  New  Milford  Power  Co. 

The  Northern  Connecticut  Power  Co. 
'Fhe  People’s  Light  &  Power  Co. 
Power  Business  of  the  Shore  Line 
Electric  Railway  Co. 


Fhe  Putnam  Light  &  Power  Co. 

The  Rockville-Willimantic  Lighting 
Co. 

Fhe  Seymour  Electric  Light  Co. 

I  he  United  Electric  Light  &  Water 
Co. 

The  Uncas  Power  Co. 

I  he  Waterbury  Gas  Light  Co. 

Fhe  Watertown  Gas  Co. 

Idle  Westport  Electric  Co. 

Fhe  Winsted  ,Gas  Co. 

'Idle  Woodbury  Electric  Co. 

Coincident  with  this  assimila¬ 
tion  came  new  power  houses  and 
substations,  new  transmission  lines 
with  greater  capacities,  new  service 
stations,  and  rebuilt  distribution 
systems  in  the  towns;  it  is  these 
modern  facilities  which  bring  to¬ 
day  to  every  community  in  the 
company’s  territory,  from  factory 
center  to  crossroads  hamlet,  all 
the  electricity  that  the  home,  the 
farm,  and  the  factory  might  use. 

With  the  acquisition  of  these 
local  electric  light  companies,  ten 
hydro-electric  plants,  most  of 
them  small,  were  added  to  the 
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^  t  viprtrir  bower  which  light  the  homes  and  drive  the  factories 
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. .  . .  T""7  laic  with  65  miles  of  scenic  shoreline  -  one  of 

the  second  page  preceding  thoam  LUC  o  the  Housatonic  and  Rock,  Rivers.  Lake  Y.oar  shown  above  is  the  other 
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7  he  view  above  shows  one  section  of  the  Company  s  2  ?~j  miles  of  main  trans¬ 
mission  lines  which  connect  the  principal  venerating  stations  with  the  centers  of 
industry  and  of  population.  In  addition ,  245  -miles  of  secondary  transmission  lines 
carry  electricity  to  smaller  towns  and  tallages. 


Company’s  producing  capacity. 
I  hese  plants  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  operated  today. 

Other  power  plants  which  were 
inadequate  and  least  efficient  were 
discontinued.  They  were  followed 
by  four  principal  sources  of  energy 
supply  of  much  greater  capacity. 
These  generating  stations  reflect 
advanced  engineering  practice  and 
provide  for  economical  production 
of  power. 

In  the  meantime,  potential 
power  in  large  volume  was  going 
to  waste  as  the  waters  of  the 
Housatonic  River  flowed  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Berkshire’s  into  the 
Sound.  In  1919  a  huge  concrete 
dam  was  thrown  across  the  river 
at  Stevenson  which  widened  the 
river  for  seven  miles  back  and 
created  an  enormous  reservoir. 
This  project  was  the  beginning  of 
a  long-term  program  which  con¬ 
templates  fuller  use  of  the  latent 
power  in  this  water  shed  and  a 
more  uniform  stream  flow  down 
the  Housatonic  River  throughout 
the  year. 

Take  Zoar,  as  the  reservoir  at 
Stevenson  is  known,  stabilizes  the 
flow  and  holds  water  in  reserve 
until  the  day  or  the  hour  that  it  is 
needed  to  make  power  or  to  fill 
the  river  down  stream  to  the  min¬ 
imum  level.  The  rains  and  snows 
which  run  off  the  Berkshire  Hills 
to  form  the  Housatonic  and  Rocky 
Rivers  vary  with  the  seasons:  in 
the  spring  and  fall  these  rivers 
rise  to  flood  proportions;  at  other 
times  they  dry  up  to  limpid 
streams.  Hence  their  natural  flow 
varies  widely.  Even  Lake  Zoar 
is  not  large  enough  to  care  for 
these  variations  in  stream  flow. 

Another  project  was  completed 
in  1928.  A  huge  dam  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  that  year,  on  the  Rocky 
River,  and  a  reservoir  of  large 
dimensions  was  added.  Known  as 
Lake  Candlewood,  this  storage  ba¬ 
sin  is  the  largest  body  of  water  in 
the  state;  its  shore  line  extends  six¬ 
ty-five  miles.  Unlike  Lake  Zoar, 
which  is  a  very  broad  enlargement 
of  the  Housatonic,  Lake  Candle- 
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wood  lies  m  the  hills  230  feet 
alcove  river  level  and  its  nearest 
shore  is  a  mile  away  from  the  riv¬ 
er.  A  canal  four-fifths  of  a  mile 
long  and  a  pipeline  of  large  diam¬ 
eter  and  1,677  feet  in  length  con¬ 
nect  the  lake  with  the  river.  At  the 
river's  edge,  is  the  Kockv  River 
I lydro  Station,  where  are  housed 
turbines  and  the  great  pumps 
which  lift  water  from  the  river 
and  pour  it  into  Lake  Candlewood. 

Although  this  power  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  remarkable  engineering 
feat  which  attracts  wide  attention, 
its  economic  aspects  are  more  sig¬ 
nificant.  Kngineers  strive  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  power  laden  streams 
every  kilowatt  hour  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  produced.  The  waters  of 
the  1  lousatonic  and  Rocky  Rivers 
are  used  twice,  producing  power 
at  Rocky  River  Hydro  Station 
and  again  at  Stevenson  Hydro 
Station  farther  down  stream. 
When  the  two  streams  are  flooded 
bank  to  bank  in  the  spring  and  in 
t he  fall,  the  waters  sweep  down 
in  greater  volume  than  the  tur¬ 
bines  and  Lake  Zoar  can  absorb. 
Lntil  Lake  Candlewood  was 
formed,  this  surplus  was  wasted. 
Now,  part  of  it  is  saved  by  pump¬ 
ing  it  up  and  into  the  Jake,  where 
it  is  stored  to  be  released  at  a  later 
time  when  more  power  is  needed. 

Two  large  steam  generating 
stations  operate  in  unison  with  the 
hydro  stations.  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  electricity  is  generated 
from  water  power  whenever  pos¬ 
sible;  coal  is  burned  only  when 
more  power  is  needed.  The  first 
of  these  two  steam  plants  is  the 
Montville  Steam  Station  on  the 
Thames  River  in  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state  which  has  a 
capacity  of  '32,000  kilowatts. 

The  growth  of  the  Company  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  building  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  steam  plant  in  1924  at  Devon 
on  the  Sound.  Devon  Steam  Sta¬ 
tion  is  located  where  tide-water 
coal  and  plenty  of  water  for  con¬ 
densing  steam  are  at  hand;  both 
are  very  necessary  requirements 
in  the  economical  production  of 


Devon  Steam  Station  (shown  above)  is  one  of  the  two  main  steam  power  plants 
which  combine  their  output  of  electricity  with  that  of  the  hydro  stations.  The 
Company’s  plants ,  hydro  and  steam ,  have  a  capacity  of  222,100  horsepower. 
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e  lect  l  icit \  with  steam.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant  is  75,000  kilo¬ 
watts.  I  he  hydro  and  steam  gen¬ 
erating  stations  described  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  165,690 
kilowatts. 

The  electricity  these  generating 
stations  send  out  is  carried  to  the 
123  cities  and  towns  over  main 
transmission  lines  —  the  long 
lines  of  tall  galvanized  steel 
towers  that  cut  straight  across  the 
countryside.  There  are  277  miles 
of  these  main  electrical  highways 
and  as  many  more  miles  of  second¬ 
ary  lines  built  for  lower  pressure. 
1  he  course  of  the  main  lines  is 
outlined  on  the  pictorial  map,  the 
last  page  of  this  story.  They  form 
a  network  which  reaches  across  the 
state  and  ties  together  into  a  united 
electrical  system  the  generating 
stations  and  the  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  of  industry. 

More  than  half  of  the  state’s 
area  obtains  its  electric  service 
from  The  Connecticut  Light  & 
Power  Company;  2,942  square 


miles  out  of  the  5,004  in  the  state, 
to  be  exact.  In  addition,  the  Com¬ 
pany  supplies  the  electricity  used 
in  758  other  square  miles.  Here, 
municipalities  or  other  companies 
buy  electric  energy  at  wholesale 
from  l  he  Connecticut  Light  & 
Power  Company  and  distribute  it 
to  the  user.  I  hus  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  seventy-four  per  cent  of 
the  state’s  area  receives  its  electric 
service  from  1  he  Connecticut 
Tight  &  Power  Company.  The 
Company  confines  its  operations 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Its 
lines,  mains,  properties,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  are  all  within  the  state’s 
boundaries. 

1  he  types  of  communities 
served  by  the  Company  differ 
widely.  I11  the  southwest,  at 
Greenwich,  Norwalk  and  New 
Canaan  are  the  outposts  of  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York’s  suburban  area 
notable  for  the  many  attractive 
homes  of  the  well-to-do.  In  the 
western  section  of  the  state,  cen¬ 
tering  in  New  Milford,  is  the 


summer  playground,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  Lake  Candlewood 
northward  into  the  foothills  of 
the  Berkshires.  Along  the  south, 
at  Branford,  Guilford,  Westbrook, 
and  Niantic  are  shore  summer  re¬ 
sorts.  In  the  eastern  section,  cen¬ 
tering  at  Ira st  Hampton,  and  in 
the  northeastern  corner,  notably 
at  Pomfret,  are  other  vacation 
areas.  In  these  sections,  and  al¬ 
most  everywhere  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  supplies  electric  service,  are 
thousands  of  farm  homes  and 
many  small  factories.  The  latter 
are  situated  usually  m  small 
towns.  They  evidence  decentral¬ 
ized  industry,  a  healthful  aspect 
of  Connecticut’s  industrial  life. 

In  the  heart  of  the  state,  the 
Company’s  lines  bring  electric 
power  to  the  large  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  and  electric  service  to  their 
working  populations.  Many  of 
the  manufactured  products  that 
give  Connecticut  its  industrial 
preeminence  are  made  in  factories 
driven  by  electricity  which  is  sup- 


Qver  one- fourth  of  the  homes  in  Connecticut  that  use  gas  service  obtain  it  from  l  he  Connecticut  Light  iff  Power 
Company.  The  Company’s  facilities  in  this  field  include:  gas  holders,  daily  manufacturing  capacity  to  supply  70,000 

homes,  5#  miles  of  high  pressure  gas  line ,  and  687  miles  of  distribution  mains.  A  large  water  gas  plant  of  advanced 

design  was  completed  in  7935  at  Waterbary.  ' Phis  is  shown  above. 
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plied  *by  the  Company’s  hydro 
and  steam  stations:  brass  products 
made  at  Waterbury;  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  at  Naugatuck;  silverware  at 
Meriden;  hardware  at  New  Bri¬ 
tain;  woolens  at  Rockville;  auto¬ 
mobile  bearings  at  Bristol;  elec¬ 
tric  switches  at  Plainville;  curtains 
at  Danielson;  textiles  at  Putnam; 
hats  at  Norwalk. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  lists  192  firms  and 
corporations  as  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  state,  based  on 
number  of  employees;  eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  these  operate 
their  factories  with  electricity 
which  is  supplied  by  The  Connec¬ 
ticut  Light  &  Power  Company. 
In  addition,  2,267  other  industrial 
establishments  obtain  their  elec¬ 
tric  power  from  the  Company. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Con¬ 
necticut  was  fundamentally  an 
agricultural  state,  but  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  have  brought  social 
readjustments  in  consequence  of 
the  industrialization  of  the  nation. 


I  oday  the  rehabilitation  of  ag¬ 
riculture  as  part  of  the  national 
economy  is  receiving  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
86,030  people  who  engage  in  agri¬ 
culture  m  this  state  live  on  farms 
which  are  supplied  with  electricity 
by  Phe  Connecticut  Light  & 
Power  Company.  Lor  fourteen 
years  this  company  has  actively 
promoted  rural  electrification, 
t  oday  it  continues  to  urge  the  use 
of  electricity  to  make  farm  life 
more  profitable  and  attractive. 

A  large  part  of  the  State’s  pop- 
u’ation  uses  gas  for  cooking  and 
for  the  hot  water  supply  in  the 
home.  One-fourth  of  the  gas- 
using  population  of  Connecticut 
obtains  its  gas  service  from  Phe 
Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  The  manufacturing  centers 
of  Waterbury,  Bristol,  Meriden, 
Middletown,  Naugatuck  and  Nor¬ 
walk  and  other  communities  are 
supplied  from  this  source. 

The  Company’s  plant  facilities 
are  extensive.  Its  twenty-four 


gas  holders  have  a  combined  stor¬ 
age  capacity  of  seven  million 
cubic  feet  and  its  total  daily  man¬ 
ufacturing  capacity  approximates 
sixteen  million  cubic  feet.  A 
new  water  gas  manufacturing 
plant  of  advanced  design  was 
erected  at  Waterbury  in  1935,  re¬ 
placing  works  whose  useful  life 
was  ended.  While  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Company’s  gas  require¬ 
ments  is  manufactured  in  its  own 
works,  a  substantial  part  is  drawn 
from  New  Haven  and  delivered 
through  its  own  high  pressure  gas 
line  which  runs  fifty-eight  miles 
by  way  of  Hartford  to  Thompson- 
ville  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  state. 

The  employees  of  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Light  &  Power  Company 
number  slightly  over  2,100. 

This  company  recognizes  that 
electric  and  gas  service  is  an  im¬ 
portant  social  medium  and  strives 
to  interpret  its  benefits  to  the  152,- 
000  homes,  farms,  and  factories 
which  look  to  it  for  this  service. 


l,„.  of  the  Company’s  sorv.ee  stations.  Behind  the  scenes  and  unknown  to  most  customers  are  the  man  power  and  the 
icilities  which  make  possible  high-grade  electric  and  gas  service:  the  engmeers  the  electee, aus  the  hue  crews,  the 
oulde  men  the  meter  specialists,  and  other  technicians.  They  and  the  et, nufm eut  they  operate  are  housed  m  the  srtvtce 
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T  is  entirely  fitting  that 
there  be  chronicled 
here  the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  part  which  the 
State  of  Connecticut  has  played  in 
the  comparatively  new  but  rapidly 
expanding  aviation  industry j  for 
the  fame  of  Connecticut  as  the 
home  of  aeronautical  equipment 
— planes,  engines  and  propellers 
— has  been  spread  to  every  corner 
of  the  civilized  Earth. 

Scarcely  a  decade  ago  there  was 
formed  in  Hartford  the  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Aircraft  Company,  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  devel¬ 
oping  and  producing  an  aeronauti¬ 
cal  engine  of  high  horsepower  and 
low  specific  weight.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  success  of  the  Wasp  and  its 
sister  engines,  the  Wasp  Junior 
and  the  Hornet,  are  tributes  to  the 
engineering  genius  responsible  for 
their  conception,  and  to  the  far¬ 
sightedness  and  ability  of  the 
Executives  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  organization.  To 
Hartford  there  came  in  succession 
the  Chance  Vought  Corporation 
and  the  Hamilton  Standard  Pro¬ 
peller  Company,  and  to  Bridge¬ 
port,  there  came  the  Sikorsky  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation,  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  “Clipper”  seaplanes 
which  have  been  responsible  in  no 
small  way  for  making  possible  the 
rapid  passenger,  mail  and  express 
communication  which  today  links 
the  two  Americas. 

These  various-  manufacturing- 
units,  together  with  the  United 
Airports,  are  affiliated  to  form 
the  United  Aircraft  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation,  which  in  turn  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation.  1  he  l  biited 


Aircraft  Exports  Corporation  is 
also  a  United  Aircraft  subsidiary. 
Through  such  organization  these 
units  may  cooperate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  better  serve  the  rigid 
requirements  of  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  aviation  throughout  the 
world. 

Donald  I..  Brown,  United  Air¬ 
craft’s  president,  has  long  been 
identified  with  practically  every 
phase  of  the  aeronautical  industry. 

It  is  not  coincidental  that  Con¬ 
necticut  should  have  been  selected 
as  the  home  for  this  group  of 
companies.  Famous  since  the  early 
days  of  her  History  as  the  seat  of 
this  Country’s  industrial  leader¬ 
ship,  she  has  pioneered  many  of 
its  most  outstanding  industries 
which,  since  their  infancy,  have 
been  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the 
Country  and  have  largely  been 


responsible  for  the  present  status 
of  its  social  and  economic  life. 
She  is  noted  for  her  wealth  of 
skilled  labor.  Her  proximity  to 
the  large  commercial  centers  of 
the  Eastern  seaboard  and  to  the 
Nation’s  Capitol;  her  geographic 
location,  all  insure  her  adaptabil¬ 
ity  for  the  needs  of  industry.  In 
Aviation,  too,  Connecticut  has  led 
the  way.  First  to  boast  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  Aeronautical  Department 
of  her  state  government  with  reg¬ 
ulatory  statutes  for  the  control 
of  and  for  the  advancement  of 
commercial  aviation,  she  continues 
to  perform  her  part  toward  the 
promotion  of  the  Aeronautical 
Sciences. 

Into  such  a  setting  the  Pratt 
and  Whitney  Aircraft  Company 
was  born,  and  into  such  surround¬ 
ings  came  those  other  manufac¬ 
turing  units  which  now  form  the 
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l  ’nited  Aircraft  group,  probably 
the  most  outstanding  combine  of 
aviation  equipment  units  in  the 
world.  Aircraft  products  from 
Connecticut  are  now  used  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  then- 
trademarks  bearing  the  name  of 
their  origin  have  come  to  be 
known  as  insignias  of  excellence 
in  every  Aeronautical  circle. 

In  the  field  of  achievements, 
Pratt  and  Whitney  engines  now 
hold  twelve  world’s  records  for 
speed  and  altitude.  It  was  a  Wasp 
that  powered  the  “Winnie  Mae” 
on  her  two  remarkable  globe  gird¬ 
ling  adventures;  a  Wasp  that  took 
Soucek  to  a  world’s  altitude  mark 
for  both  land  and  sea  planes;  a 
Hornet  which  powered  Turner’s 
racer  when  he  established  both 
transcontinental  speed  records;  a 
Wasp  with  which  Wedell  flew  to 
a  new  speed  record  for  land 
planes.  Many  of  the  outstanding 


feats  of  Doolittle,  Hawks,  Pang- 
born,  Earhart,  Nichols,  Lind¬ 
bergh,  Bayles,  Sergievsky,  Byrd, 
Balchen  and  Ellsworth  have  been 
accomplished  with  Pratt  and 
Whitney  power.  Airlines  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  using  either 
Wasps  or  Hornets  or  both,  and 
the  military  and  naval  services  of 
many  lands  rely  upon  them  for 
outstanding  performance  and  de¬ 
pendable  operation. 

Corsairs  manufactured  by 
Chance  Vought  Aircraft  are  used 
extensively  by  the  United  States 
Navy  and  by  the  Marine  Corps 
as  reliable  scouting  and  observa¬ 
tion  equipment  for  land  or  sea 
operation.  They  are  seeing  ser¬ 
vice  in  far  off  China,  in  Mexico, 
and  writh  the  air  forces  of  many 
of  our  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  neighbors.  If  the  experiences 
of  some  of  these  famous  ships 
could  but  be  related  in  chronolog¬ 


ical  order  from  the  day  they  left 
their  native  Connecticut,  tales  of 
untold  romance  would  be  un¬ 
folded. 

In  the  propeller  field  the 
achievements  of  Hamilton  Stand¬ 
ard  Propellers  are  significant 
and  outstanding.  Always  prom¬ 
inent  in  the.  production  of  all 
metal  propellers,  this  unit  is  now 
credited  with  the  development 
of  the  controllable  pitch  mechan¬ 
ism  for  which  it  was  awarded 
America’s  stamp  of  highest  Aero¬ 
nautical  merit,  the  Collier  I  ro- 
phy.  This  device  alone  has 
made  possible  the  outstanding 
performance  of  present  day  Amer¬ 
ican  transport  planes.  Hamilton 
Standard  engineers  have  likewise 
made  practical  a  unit  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  automatic  control  of 
propeller  pitch,  and  by  so  doing 
have  led  the  world  with  this  in¬ 
vention. 
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Sikorsky  Aircraft,  located  in  Strat¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  has  long  been  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  production  of  out¬ 
standing  seaplanes  and  amphibians. 
Her  huge  “Clipper”  ships,  capable  of 
cart ying  forty  and  more  passengers, 
have  blazed  the  airline  trail  to  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  capitals, 
and  today  are  being  used  to  pioneer 
uncharted  trans-oceanic  sea  lanes 
which  will  become  tomorrow’s  regu¬ 
lar  routes  for  this  country’s  inter¬ 
course  with  foreign  lands.  One  of 
Ik  r  great  ships,  the  Pan  American 
Brazilian  Clipper”,  has  just  recently 
brought  back  to  this  country  ten 
worlds  recbtds  for  speed  anil  altitude. 
Hornet-powered  Sikorskys  have  seen, 
more  than  1 ,000  hours  in  the  service 
of  North  China  Airways.  Inter  Island 
Airways  in  Hawaii  depend  upon  them 
for  rapid  communication  between  the 
islands  of  that  territorial  group.  The 
Military  and  Naval  air  services  of  this 
country  use  them  extensively  as  utility 
ships.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Sikor¬ 
sky,  a  Connecticut  manufacturer,  has 
contributed  admirably  to  the  world 


wide  recognition  which  the  State  may 
claim  as  the  home  of  outstanding 
aeronautical  products. 

J  he  United  Aircraft  Exports  Cor¬ 
poration  acts  as  the  foreign  sales  force 
for  all  of  the  manufacturing  units 
of  the  United  Aircraft  Corporation. 
I  hrough  its  representatives  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  Connecticut  products, 
the i  1  merits  and  their  accomplishments, 
are  placed  directly  before  foreign  oper¬ 
ators.  I  he  extent  of  the  use  of  Con¬ 
necticut  engines,  planes  and  propellers 
m  foreign  lands  testifies  to  their  de¬ 
pendable  performance  under  the  many 
and  varied  operating  conditions  to 
which  they  mint  be  subjected.  Notable 
among  the  large  foreign  airlines  using 
Piatt  and  Whitney  engines  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  Standard  propellers  is  K.  L.  M., 

I  he  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  which 
operates  the  longest  single  airline  in 
the  world  between  Holland  and  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Java.  This  9,000 
mile  route  is  flown  punctually  on 
weekly  schedule,  carrying  passengers, 
mail  and  express  in  Wasp-powered 
airliners. 

One  of  the  most  Complete  airports 
in  the  East  is  Rentschler  field,  owned 


and  operated  by  the  United  Airports, 
another  United  Aircraft  unit.  Located 
there  are  facilities  for  servicing  and 
completely  overhauling  Pratt  &  Whit¬ 
ney  engines  as  well  as  adequate 
hangar  space  for  airplane  storage. 
One  of  the  large  hangars  on  the  field 
houses  all  experimental  flight  test 
work  for  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft 
and  Chance  Vought  Aircraft,  while 
a  portion  of  the  other  is  utilized  as  the 
Hartford  ticket  office  and  waiting; 
room  of  American  Airlines  which 
operates  a  convenient  and  fast  air  serv- 
ice  between  Hartford,  Boston,  and 
New  York. 

All  United  Aircraft  units  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  development 
of  the  science  of  aeronautics.  They 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  spec- 
tacular  achievements  of  Connecticut’s  1 
aviation  industry  just  as  they  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
this  latest  form  of  rapid  communica¬ 
tion.  Equally  as  rapidly  as  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  grown  in  tin's  state  during 
the  past  decade  will  it  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance,  carrying  Connecticut’s  fame  to 
even  more  remote  and  inaccessible 
localities. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


Marshall  Jewell  Morris  F.  Tyler 

1882-1883  1883-1907  ' 

Presidents  of  Tiie  Southern 


John  \\  .  Alling  James  1.  Moran  Harry  C.  Knight 

1908-1917  1917-1930  Elected  1930 

New  England  Telephone  Company  Since  188  2 


HE  telephone  was  invented  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  but  telephone  service  hrst  became 
a  reality  in  Connecticut.  On  January  28, 
1878,  in  New  Haven,  Mr.  George  M. 
Co)'  opened  the  hrst  commercial  telephone  exchange 
in  thv  world.  Before  this  time,  there  had  been  a 
number  of  installations  of  telephones  connecting  two 
points,  and  there  were  also  a  few  private  exchanges 
connecting  groups  of  people  or  the  various  offices 
and  buildings  of  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
I  >u  vness  of  providing  telephone  service  to  all  who 
desired  it,  however,  began  with  Mr.  Coy’s  venture. 

Mr.  Coy  and  Mr.  Herrick  P.  Erost,  who  had 
Income  associated  with  him  in  the  undertaking, 
formed  a  company  known  as  the  New  Haven  Dis¬ 
trict  Telephone  Company— with  a  total  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $5,000.  During  the  same  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  underwent  two  successive  changes  of  name; 
two  years  later,  in  1880,  a  merger  with  another 
enterprise  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Telephone  Company;  and  in  1882,  when  there 
were  25  exchanges  in  the  state,  serving  in  all  about 
1,000  subscribers,  The  Southern  New  England 
telephone  Company  was  incorporated. 

The  first  switchboard,  devised  by  Mr.  Coy,  affords 
an  interesting  contrast  to  the  complicated  central 
office  equipment  now  required  to  bring  the  modern 
telephone  subscriber  into  almost  instant  communica¬ 
tion  with  nearly  31  million  telephones  in  60  countries 


Left — George  M.  Coy, 
who  built  the  first 
commercial  switch¬ 
board  in  the  world. 
Right  —  Herrick  P. 
Frost,  business  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Mr.  Coy  and 
telephone  pioneer. 
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reproduction  oj  the  first  switchboard,  known  as  “ Coy's  chicken”. 


I  1ST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 
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A  bo  ue,  one  of  the  telephone  company’s  modern  buildings.  This  one  is 
r/i  luutford.  At  the  right,  a  modern  operating  room  in  a  dial  exchange, 
tv  he  re  out-of-town  calls  and  assistance  calls  are  handled. 


and  places  all  over  the  world.  I  he  story  is  told  that 
in  the  earliest  days,  when  a  subscriber  was  particu- 
lai  ly  anxious  to  hurry  a  call,  the  operator  would 
sometimes  wet  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  and  place 
it  on  the  plug  of  the  calling  party’s  line;  then,  by 
placing  the  finger  of  the  other  hand  on  the  plug  of 
the  line  wanted,  the  operator  could  quickly  complete 
the  circuit.  Instead  of  talking  over  the  wire  which 
would  normally  lie  used  to  connect  the  two.  plugs, 
the  subscribers  then  talked  through  the  body  of  the 
operator. 

The  first  commercial  switchboard,  however,  was 
not  the  only  major  contribution  of  Connecticut  to 
the  development  of  the  telephone  business.  In 
1877,  Dr.  Ihomas  B.  Doolittle  of  Bridgeport — one 
of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  telephone  to  every-day  use — developed  a  method 
for  producing  “hard-drawn”  copper  wire,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  achievements  which  have 
since  been  made  in  long-distance  telephone  com¬ 
munication. 

Prior  to  Dr.  Doolittle’s  discovery,  all  copper  wire 
was  extremely  soft;  it  was  impossible  to  make  sat¬ 
isfactory'  use  of  it  in  building  a  telephone  line,  be¬ 
cause  the  wires  would  stretch,  hang  loosely  from  the 
poles,  and  get  all  tangled  up  in  even  a  light  wind. 
In  the  first  telephone  lines,  therefore,  iron  wire  was 
used  exclusively.  As  is  well  known,  however,  iron 
is  not  as  good  a  conductor  of  electricity  as  copper, 
and  long-distance  telephone  communication  over 
iron  wires  could  never  be  made  wholly  satisfactory. 
The  construction  of  the  first  long  distance  line,  from 
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New  York  to  Boston,  was  begun  in  1887,  after  care¬ 
ful  and  prolonged  tesring  of  the  new  copper  wire; 
and  the  building  of  the  line  was  supervised  by  Dr. 
Doolittle  himself. 

I  he  first  president  of  The  Southern  New  England 
lelephone  Company,  Marshall  Jewell,  was  a  former 
governor  of  Connecticut  who  had  also  served  as  ! 
Postmaster  General  under  Grant,  and  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Russia.  The  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business,  in  the  very  earliest  days, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Herrick  P.  Frost,  Charles  L. 
Mitchell,  Colonel  Andrew  H.  Embler,  Morris  F. 
Tyler  and  Ellis  B.  Baker. 

Today,  57  years  after  Mr.  Coy  opened  the  first  , 
exchange,  Connecticut  enjoys  telephone  service  011 
a  par  with  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  one  of  the  Associated  Companies 
of  the  Bell  System,  serves  practically  all  of  the  state. 
The  Company  had  approximately  294,000  tele¬ 
phones  in  service  on  January  1,  1935.  On  the  same 
date,  the  Company’s  plant  included  90  central  offices, 
5,744  miles  of  poles  lines,  570  miles  of  underground 
conduit,  and  [,636,029  miles  of  wire — 976,019  in 
underground  and  submarine  cable,  615,128  in  aerial 
cable,  and  44,882  in  aerial  wire.  All  told,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  investment  in  telephone  plant  amounted  to 
nearly  $78,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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Model  of  the'  first 
l‘.i\  Station 


.1  Modern  Pay  Station 


George  Alexander  Long, 
President  and  General  Manager 
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EORGE  ALEXANDER  LONG,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Gray  Telephone 
Pay  Station  Company,  has  devoted  practically 
his  entire  life  to  the  pay  station  and  its  needs. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  he  was  commissioned  to 
nuke  the  model  of  the  first  pay  station.  Today,  nearly  a 
half-century  later,  Mr.  Long  has  received  international 
recognition  for  the  continuous  improvements  he  has  added 
to  William  Gray’s  original  idea.  To  him  more  than  any 
other  man  is  due  the  credit  for  this  great  modern  device. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  his  many  later  inventions 
arc  the  first  single-slot  coin  collector,  the  first  three-slot 
cotn  collector,  and  the  first  portable  coin  collector.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  he  developed  the  compact  type  of  telephone 
and  pay  station  combined,  and  later  he  provided  the  first 
automatic  multi-coin  prepay  station. 

His  success  in  this  field  is  attested  by  the  long  and  still  - 
growing  list  of  pay  station  patents  granted  to  him  both 
tn  this  country  and  abroad.  1  oday  lie  has  to  his  credit  more 
jutents  on  telephone  toll  apparatus  than  any  other  single 
|XT*>n. 


As  the  public  pay  station  came  into  general  use  and 
collected  increasingly  large  sums  of  money,  the  need  de¬ 
veloped  for  a  more  secure  lock  than  was  available.  I  o 
fulfill  this  need  Mr.  Long  invented  a  new  lock  with  many 
patented  features,  which  is  in  use  today  on  all  Gray 
Telephone  Pay  Stations.  'The  Long  Security  Lock  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  formed  to  manufacture  these  locks,  has 
also  developed  and  patented  several  ingenious  and  success¬ 
ful  locks  for  banks. 

For  his  work  he  has  been  accorded  special  honors  by  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Also  as  a 
collaborator  with  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  he  received  the  silver  medal  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  for  automatic  telephone  pay 
stations  and  telephone  meters.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
File  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America. 

From  its  very  birth  in  the  machine  shop  of  Pratt  & 
Whitney,  Mr.  Long  has  seen  the  telephone  pay  station  grow 
under  his  direction  until  today  it  has  reached  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth.  Far  from  being  content,  Mr.  Long 
is  still  hard  at  work  on  new  developments. 
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HE  Gray  Telephone  Pay 
Station  Company  was 
founded  in  1891,  the 
joint  enterprise  ot  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray,  Amos  Whit¬ 
ney,  and  Charles  Sohy.  A  few  years 
later  they  were  joined  by  the  young 
George  A.  Long,  the  only  one  of  this 
original  company  now  alive. 

The  story  of  the  invention  of  the 
telephone  pay  station  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  through  this  company  is  one  ot 
the  most  important  and  interesting 
parts  of  the  telephone  industry.  For 
it  was  the  pay  station  which  first 
placed  the  telephone  within  reach  of 
the  general  public  and  thereby  brought 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  coffers  ot 
the  infant  industry.  And  whenever 
we  pay  tribute  to  Alexander  Graham 
Hell  for  his  epoch  making  discovery, 
we  must  also  remember  the  men  who 
placed  that  marvelous  instrument  at 
the  service  of  even  the  poorest  man 
or  woman  at  any  hour  ot  the  day  or 
night. 

William  Gray  was  the  man  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the 
telephone  available  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  through  pay  stations  and  it  was 
George  A.  Long  who  contributed  the 
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working  model  of  the  first  pay  station 
to  the  world. 

Some  two  years  after  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  model  of  the  telephone  pay  sta¬ 
tion  had  been  made,  the  first  machine 
was  installed  m  Hartford  at  the  corner 
ot  Main  Street  and  Central  Row  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  old  Hartford 
Bank,  where  the  Hartford-Connecti- 
cut  Ernst  Company  now  stands.  This 
was  in  1899. 

There  was  again  an  interval  of  two 
years  before  the  next  important  step 
was  taken  in  1891.  At  this  time  Gray 
had  secured  financial  backing  from 
his  friends,  Charles  So  by  and  Amos 
Whitney,  and  at  this  time  a  stock 
company  was  formed  with  these  three 
men  as  officers. 

When  Mr.  Long  associated  himself 
with  the  company  in  1901,  the  firm 
was  struggling  along  with  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  order.  While  the  device  was 
now  workable,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
still  further  and  create  a  demand  for 
the  pay  station,  which  still  remained 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  The 
operating  companies  offered  little  as¬ 
sistance  and  Long  found  it  necessary 
to  organize  a  group  of  company  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  call  on  hotels  and  other 
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public  places  and  explain  what  the 
machine  would  do. 

During  the  next  eight  years  Mr. 
Long  devoted  himself  to  overcoming 
this  difficulty  and  to  fighting  patent 
infringements  through  the  courts,  hi 
both  ot  these  objectives  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  found 
the  company  in  a  sound  financial  con¬ 
dition,  with  ever-increasing  business. 

I11  addition  to  his  attention  to  the 
business  problems  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Long  interested  himself  in  the 
mechanical  problems  of  the  pay  sta¬ 
tion,  and  here  again  he  was  pre-emi¬ 
nently'  successful.  He  entered  his  first 
patent  for  the  improvement  of  the 
pay  station  in  1903,  and  since  that  date 
scarcely  a  year  has  passed  but  that  one 
or  more  patents  have  been  accepted. 

William  Gray,  previous  to  his  death 
in  1902,  had  solved  many  of  the 
faults  of  the  original  machine.  Yet 
there  were  to  come  tremendous  devel¬ 
opments  in  telephony,  bringing  with 
them  new  demands  of  a  pay  station. 
Increased  traffic  demanded  a  pre¬ 
payment  type  of  machine;  machine 
switching  necessitated  a  machine  fitted 
to  this  requirement.  Mr.  Long  kept 
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ftAir  with  many  advances  and  forecast 
than  many  times,  as  in  the  case  of 
nut  him-  switching. 

Following  his  successful  solution  of 
hnth  the  business  difficulties  of  the 
n*iqwn\  and  the  mechanical  problems 
of  thr  pay  station,  Mr.  Long  turned 
hn  Attention  to  a  related  problem.  As 
**»n  a>  the  pay  station  had  come  into 
general  use,  those  who  live  by  their 
wit*  were  attracted  to  it  as  a  new 
vourer  of  revenue.  The  locks  then 
Available  were  an  easy  prey  to  any 
evprrt  at  picking  locks. 

The  company  felt  that  it  was  their 
responsibility  to  safeguard  the  income 
of  the  purchaser  of  these  machines, 
and  to  this  end  Mr.  Long  started  work 
oil  the  development  of  a  lock  which 
u.uld  provide  safety  at  all  times. 
Again  lie  was  successful  in  his  under¬ 
taking  and  today  the  12-1)  lock  is 
approud  equipment  on  all  pay  sta¬ 


tions.  Nearly  one  million  of  these 
locks  are  now  in  use  throughout  the 
world. 

While  we  have  touched  upon  only 
the  highlights  in  the  development  of 
tlie  pay  station,  some  real  idea  of  the 
effort  and  labor  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  bring  it  to  its  present  form 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  82  American  patents  and  35 
foreign  ones  covering  the  various  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  made 
since  the  first  crude  machine  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  Hartford  in  1889. 

I  o  bring  out  briefly  the  importance 
of  .the  pay  station,  we  would  cite  as 
an  example-  the  City  of  New  York 
where  nearly  100,000  coin  collectors 
are  now  installed,  giving  service  24 
hours  a  day  w.thout  any  expense  to 
the  operating  telephone  companies, 
other  than  the  cost  of  installation  and 
collection.  In  one  year  375,000,000 
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individual  coins,  weighing  2,800  tons, 
were  collected  in  these  pay  stations. 
In  order  to  effect  the  collections  from 
these  machines  it  required  over  one 
million  trips  to  the  pay  stations,  cov¬ 
ering  thousands  of  miles  by  foot  and 
automobile.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all 
the  nickels  collected  in  New  York 
Lit)-  were  laid  side  by  side,  they  would 
form  a  strip  of  metal  reaching  from 
New  York  City  to  San  Francisco  and 
extend  800  miles  farther  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  During  one  year  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  third 
smallest  state  in  the  country,  the  coins 
collected  in  Gray  pay  stations  weighed 
over  98  tons.  Compare  this  result 
with  that  if  paid  attendants  attempted 
to  handle  this  service  24  hours  a  day. 
This  gives  some  idea  of  the  important 
part  that  the  public  pay  station  has 
played  and  is  playing  in  the  telephone 
industry. 
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George  A  Long,  early  in  1926,  saw  the  fitness  ol  erect¬ 
ing  a  tribute  to  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  geniuses 
of  Hartford.  The  work  of  Francis  A.  Pratt,  Samuel  Colt, 
Amos  Whitney,  Charles  E.  Hillings,  William  I  ucker 
George  Capcwell,  Christopher  Spencer,  David  Diton  and 
Colonel  Pope  he  felt  should  be  commemorated  m  such  a 
manner  that  the  memorial  would  serve  as  an  inspiration 
and  incentive  to  the  youth  of  the  city,  as  well  as  giving 
just  honor  to  these  men,  all  of  whom  had  been  personally 


well  known  to  him.  .  . 

Three  years  passed  before  the  idea  reached  its  fruition, 

during  which  time  Mr.  Long  had  given  much  thought  to 
both  the  form  of  the  monument  and  the  location  toi  it. 
Through  his  own  generosity,  and  that  of  his  fnems, 


necessary  funds  were  gathered;  and  in  1 9 3 1  two 
bronze  placques,  some  eight  by  ten  feet  each,  were  placed 
in  the  main  entrance  hall  of  the  State  Trade  School  on 
Washington  Street,  while  outside  of  the  main  entrance  a 
fine  statue,  symbolizing  invention  and  industry,  was  erected. 
Each  of  the  placques  is  made  up  of  bas-relief  portraits  of 
Hartford  inventors  and  industrialists,  with  appropriate  in¬ 
scriptions  and  designs.  Mr.  Long’s  suggestion  has  become 

a  Hartford  “Hall  of  Fame.” 

In  front  of  the  Trade  School  is  placed  a  bronze  statue 
given  by  the  Hartford  County  Manufacturers  Association. 
'Phis  statue  is  the  work  of  the  well-known  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Longman  Bachelder  of  Windsor  and  is  symbolic  m  treat¬ 
ment,  representing  the  craftsman  pondering  over  Ins  blue¬ 
prints.  The  statue  was  unveiled  on  September  17,  1 9 3 1  ♦ 
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AUSTIN  C.  DUNHAM,  President 
The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. 
1882  .  .  .  .  1912 


.  .  vJUR  most  precious  asset  is  the 

heritage  of  courage  and  foresight  derived 
from  the  Connecticut  men  and  women 
who  founded  this  company  on  the  broad 
premise  that  there  should  be  available 
to  everyone  the  complete  service  of 
the  great  emancipator  .  .  .  ELECTRICITY 
at  a  cost  within  the  ability  of 
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S.  G.  Dunham 

President ,  1912-1924 
Chairman  of  the  Board ,  1924-1934 

HE  HARTFORD  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  LIGHT  COMPANY 

has  throughout  the  rears 
built  for  itselt  an  increasing 
reputation  for  progressive 
and  pioneer  endeavor.  It  has  shown  the 
wav  in  adopting  new  methods  ot  gener¬ 
ating  and  distributing  electrical  energy  in 
the  industries  arid  the  home,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  rate  systems  that  have 
accelerated  the  marvelous  development  in 
the  use  of  electricity.  It  was  the  first 
electric  light  company  in  America  to  make 
practical  application  of  several  of  the  most 
important  new  developments  that  were 
destined  to  become  the  standard  practice. 

As  early  as  1893  the  Company  trans¬ 
mitted  three-phase  alternating  current  and 
was  the  first  in  the  country  to  do  so  at 
high  voltage  for  any  considerable  distance. 
This  type  of  transmission  proved  highly 
satisfactory  and  outmoded  the  multiplicity 
of  kinds  of  current  in  common  use  at  that 
time.  Today  transmission  of  power  up  to 
three  hundred  miles  over  gigantic  steel 
towers  and  cables  is  a  practical  reality. 

The  enclosed  arc  lamp  was  first  given 
a  trial  by  the  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Company  when  in  1893  it  equipped  its 
street  lighting  system  with  d.-c.  series 
lamps.  However  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  operation,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  carbon  electrodes  then  obtainable.  Im¬ 
provements  were  introduced  to  permit  the 
me  of  a.-c.  lamps  and  this  system  became, 


S.  Ferguson 

President ,  1924-1935 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  1935 — 

from  1898,  the  standard  of  street  lighting 
until  replaced  by  tungsten  incandescent 
lamps. 

The  Company  was  also  the  first  in 
America  to  use  a  storage  battery  to  econo¬ 
mize  on  water  power  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  gone  to  waste  during  the  periods 
of  relatively  small  demand.  Also  in  this 
same  year,  1896,  the  Company  took  the 
advanced  step  of  placing  underground  its 
overhead  wires  in  the  central  section  of 
the  city.  Further  evidence  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  pioneer  leadership  is  shown  in  its 
introduction  of  mercury  and  steam  tur¬ 
bines.  The  first  steam  turbine  was  installed 
in  1901;  in  1923  the  first  mercury  tur¬ 
bine  installed  anywhere  in  the  world,  then 
a  new  and  radical  departure,  was  installed 
in  the  Company’s  Dutch  Point  Plant. 

Although  not  always  the  first  to  make 
use  of  a  new  invention,  the  Hartford 


Electric  Light  Company  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  leader  and  has  done  much 
pioneer  work.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
companies  to  recognize  the  value  of  elec¬ 
tric  cooking,  electric  refrigeration,  and 
electric  water  heating  in  the  home  and 
has  led  in  the  application  of  electric  heat 
in  the  industries. 

The  outstanding  pioneer  achievements 
of  the  Company  which  we  have  mentioned 
in  part  above  coupled  with  its  continued 
policy  of  sharing  benefits  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  have  given  it  a  nationwide  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  has  recently  been  praised  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Wheeler 
as  being  one  of  the  most  progressive 
utilities  in  the  country. 

Further  recognition  of  the  Company’s 
services  and  progressive  accomplishments 
was  given  in  1933  when  the  high  award 
of  the  Charles  A.  Coffin  Medal  was  given 
for  that  year  to  the  Hartford  Electric 
Light  Company.  This  medal,  established 
bv  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
awarded  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
is  given  each  year  to  that  electric  com¬ 
pany  which  has  made  the  most  “distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  the  development 
of  electric  light  and  power  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  public  and  the  benefit  of 
the  industry.”  The  presentation  address 
was  made  by  Frank  W.  Smith.  Specifically 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  tribute  to 
the  progressiveness  and  pioneer  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Company  were  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  dividend,  credit  certificate,  trial 
range,  mercury  turbine,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  All-Electric  Homes. 
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NEW  HAVEN  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY 


OLDEST  GAS  COMPANY  IN  CONNECTICUT 


Clarence  Blakesl.ee 
Chairman  of  Board 

N  May,  1847,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut 
granted  a  charter  to 
Henry  Peck,  Atwater 

I  Treat,  Philip  S.  Galpin,  Benjamin 
Silliinan,  Jr.,  and  Lucius  G.  Peck; 
the  New  Haven  City  Gas  Light  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  by  these  men  with 
a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  The 
name  was  changed,  however,  to  the 
New  Haven  Gas  Light  Company  in 
1S54.  'Phis  company  was  the  first 
public  utility  to  do  business  in  New  Ha¬ 
ven  and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
United  States. 

I  During  1848  the  first  coal  gas  plant 
in  Connecticut  was  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  John  Street,  between 
Franklin  and  Hamilton  Streets.  Near 
the  close  of  the  same  year  the  Com¬ 
pany  began  distribution  of  gas  through 
its  four  miles  of  street  mains.  At  this 
time  gas  illumination  was  limited  to 
St.  John  Street,  Chapel  Street,  Fleet 
Street  (State  Street),  George  Street, 
Crown  Street,  College  Street,  and 
Temple  Street.  In  these  early  years 
the  price  of  gas  was  $4.00  per  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  feet  and  in  1850  the  Com¬ 
pany  sold  approximately  500,000 
cubic  feet  of  tras.  brintrintr  in  a  pyoss 


revenue  of  about  $2,000.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  2,383,475,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  and  a  gross  revenue  of  $2,458,- 
457  for  the  year  1934.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1934  there  were  60,364 
customers  and  over  500  miles  of  street 
mains. 

The  early  development  of  the  gas 
company  was  rapid,  and  by  1861  a 
new  coal  gas  plant  with  a  daily  capac¬ 
ity  of  500,000  cubic  feet  was  erected 
on  East  Street.  After  the  Civil  War 
gas  began  to  replace  kerosene  lamps, 
and,  stimulated  by  this  change,  the 
New  Haven  Gas  Light  Company  en¬ 
joyed  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
growth  and  prosperity.  In  1885  the 
Company  erected  a  plant  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  carburetted  water  gas.  This 
plant  had  a  daily  capacity  of  250,000 
cubic  feet. 

I  he  introduction  of  electricity  for 
lighting  purposes  in  the  90’s  was 
thought  to  seriously  threaten  the  gas 
industry,  but  in  reality  this  electric 
competition  compelled  gas  engineers 
to  explore  other  fields  and  resulted  in 
developing  gas  as  the  ideal  fuel  for  the 
home  and  factory.  Since  1895  the  use 
of  gas  for  cooking,  water  heating  and 
space  heating  has  developed  rapidly 
until  today  gas  is  utilized  for  some 
purpose  in  almost  every  home  and 
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factory.  The  increased  use  of  gas  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  construction  of  a  new 
water  gas  plant  in  1902  and  a  new 
coal  gas  plant  in  1906.  The  company 
pioneered  the  use  of  gas  for  house¬ 
heating  as  early  as  1926,  and  today 
hundreds  of  homes,  stores  and  build¬ 
ings  enjoy  this  most  modern  type  of 
heat.  Another  important  new  source 
of  revenue  has  developed  within  the 
past  two  years  through  the  very  suc- 
ceessful  application  of  gas  in  the  field 
of  mechanical  refrigeration. 

In  1927  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  New  Haven  Gas  Light  Company 
was  acquired  by  'The  United  Gas  Im¬ 
provement  Company.  Also  in  this 
year  the  Company’s  coal  gas  plants 
were  discontinued  and  part  of  the  gas 
requirements  of  the  Company  were 
purchased,  on  contract,  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Coke  Company,  which  had 
erected  a  large  coke  oven  plant  on 
the  east  side  of  New  Haven  harbor. 

Although  no  longer  operating  coal 
gas  plants,  the  New'  Haven  Gas  Light 
Company  greatly  enlarged  and  recon¬ 
structed  its  water  gas  plants,  which 
are  used  to  supplement  the  gas  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Connecticut  Coke 
Company,  and  serve  a  territorv  ex¬ 
tending  from  Devon  to  Branford. 
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HE  NEW  HAVEN  ELECTRIC  COM¬ 
PANY,  as  it  was  first  known,  started 
operation  during  1882  in  very  modest 
quarters  on  Temple  Street,  near  George 
Street,  with  the  following  Officers:  F.  A.  Gilbert, 
president;  James  English,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  A.  F.  Hunie,  bookkeeper. 

In  1885  the  equipment  consisted  of  five  horizontal 
60-horse  power  engines,-  each  driving  two  arc  dyna¬ 
mos,  one  of  the  thirty-light  capacity  and  one  of  forty- 
five-light  capacity,  supplying  a  street  lighting  and 
commercial  load. 

In  1889  the  first  incandescent  lamps  were  used, 
which  were  multiple  connected  in  the  center  of  city 
and  series  connected  in  the  outlying  districts  on  the 
arc  circuits.  There  were  five  lamps  in  series  equipped 
with  a  coil  shunting  device  to  replace  an  accidently 
broken  lamp. 

In  1890  the  Station  “B”  was  built  on  Grand 
Avenue  at  Mill  River  and  supplied  incandescent  lamp 
loads  in  the  districts  west  to  State  Street  and  east  to 
Quinnipiac  Avenue  and  supplied  the  entire  arc  sys¬ 
tem.  This  station  became  necessary  to  provide  room 
for  expansion  in  Station  “A”  for  supplying  increased 
incandescent  loads. 

I11  1899  United  Illuminating  Company  was 
formed  through  the  consolidation  of  the  New  Haven 
Electric  Company  with  the  Bridgeport  Electric 
Eight  Company. 


Mr.  James  English  had  been  previously  made 
president  of  the  New  Haven  Electric  Company  and 
now  became  president  of  1  he  United  Illuminating 
Company,  which  position  he  holds  today.  Under  his 
able  leadership  I  he  United  Illuminating  Company 
has  enjoyed  a  rapid  expansion,  until  today  it  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  utilities  of  our  State,  serving  ap¬ 
proximately  125,000  customers,  who  with  their 
families  total  more  than  400,000  persons  who  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  electric  service  as  rendered  by  this 
Company. 

The  first  installation  of  White  Way  street  lighting 
in  the  world  was  made  in  New  Haven  in  1912.  This 
installation  was  so  highly  successful  that  it  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  country. 

Stations  “A”  and  “B”  were  repeatedly  enlarged 
and  remodeled  to  accommodate  the  universally  used 
electric  light  and  power  requirements  until  it  became 
necessary  to  build  a  larger  station;  therefore,  the 
new  English  Station  was  put  into  service  in  1929 
and  was  equipped  with  the  last  word  in  modern 
devices,  both  from  the  steam  and  electrical  view¬ 
points. 

It  is  located  on  a  point  of  land  with  water  on  three 
sides  and  a  thoroughfare  on  the  fourth  side,  causing 
it  to  be  very  remote  from  the  possibility  of  a  con¬ 
flagration.  This  location  lends  itself  to  several  de¬ 
cided  advantages  such  as  taking  condensing  water 
from  one  side  and  discharging  it  on  the  other. 
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FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS  OF  ELECTRIC  SERVICE 


James  English 
President 

A  Pioneer  of  the  l ndustry 


English  Station  has  six  turbo  generator  units,  total¬ 
ing  93,750  k.  V.  A.  capacity,  generating  13,800  volts. 
1  his  energy  is  taken  through,  underground  duct  lines 
to  eleven  sub-stations  located  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  system,  where  the  voltage  is  lowered 
to  6,600  volts  and  2,300  volts  as  required  for  trans¬ 
mission  throughout  their  districts.  Pole  type  trans¬ 
formers  are  generally  used  for  further  transforming 
this  energy  down  to  r  10  volts  and  220  volts  for  dis¬ 
tribution  and  service  to  the  point  of  use.  These  sub¬ 
stations  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  devices, 
including  fully  automatic  voltage  regulation,  supply¬ 
ing  a  constant  voltage  regardless  of  load  changes. 

1  he  Bridgeport  division  of  The  United  Illumi¬ 
nating  Company’s  history  is  very  similar,  with  its 
Steel  Point  Station  similarly  located  as  to  conflagra¬ 
tion. 

1  here  are  seven  turbo  generator  units  totaling 
97,200  K.  V.  A.  capacity.  The  general  conditions  of 
transmission  and  distribution  are  similar  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  for  New  Haven. 

The  yearly  output  of  the  entire  Company  for  1934 
was  277,337,000  K.  W.  H.,  which,  compared  with 
8,900,000  K.  W.  H.  for  19 12,  shows  that  one  normal 
day’s  output  is  now  greater  than  an  entire  month  in 
1912. 

Rates  have  been  steadily  reduced  from  \2l/2  cents 
per  K.  W.  H.  in  1902  to  the  present  S/f  cents  as  a 
base  rate.  Electric  energy  in  1902  cost  238%  more 
than  in  1935. 
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Turbine  Room — English  Station 


C  onsolidarea 


Walton  Ferguson 
First  President 


HE  STAMFORD  GAS 
LIGHT  COMPANY  the 
older  of  the  two  companies 
which  united  to  form  the 
Stamford  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  was  formed  in  1854.  This  step 
wms  taken  only  after  much  preparation,  for 
while  gas  companies  had  been  organized 
and  were  in  operation  in  the  larger  cities, 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Stamford  had 
never  seen  gas  in  use  as  a  means  of  illu¬ 
mination.  1  hey  were  satisfied  with  the 
whale  oil  lamp  and  tallow  candle  and  it 
was  a  hard  task  to  interest  them  to  the 
extent  of  investing  their  money  in  an 
enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the 
lighting  of  houses,  stores,  and  streets  by 
means  of  this  new-fangled  method  of 
“burning  smoke”,  as  gas  was  then  called. 

I  he  credit  for  the  organization  of  the 
Stamford  Gas  Light  Company  must  be 
given  to  Mr.  Edgar  Hoyt,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  owner,  editor,  and  printer  of  the 
Stamford  Advocate — then  a  weeklv  paper. 
Mr.  Hoyt  realised  that  only  bv  a  practical 
demonstration  could  real  interest  be  stim¬ 
ulated.  Therefore,  at  his  own  expense, 
he  installed  a  small  demonstration  ap¬ 
paratus  at  the  agricultural  fair  in  1853. 

1  his  had  the  desired  result  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  formation  of  the  company 
were  received. 

A  charter  for  the  company  was  obtained 
at  the  May,  1854  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  the  stockholders  met  on 
October  21,  1834,  electing  Hcnn  K. 


Skelding,  William  Gay,  John  Ferguson, 
William  T.  Minor,  and  Sands  Seely  as 
Directors.  The  first  officers  were  Henry 
K.  Skelding,  President;  John  W.  Leeds, 
Ireasurer;  and  Edgar  Hoyt,  Secretary. 

A  suitable  sight  for  the  gas  works  was 
purchased  from  Wells  R.  Ritch,  located 
on  Mechanic  Street,  south  of  the  railroad 
depot.  I  he  deed  described  this  property 
as  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  salt 
meadow,  now  the  freight  yards  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  change  in  the  geography 
of  the  city. 

Considerable  investigation  was  made  as 
to  the  best  method  of  manufacturing  gas. 
Of  course,  at  that  time,  the  so-called 
water  gas  process  was  unknown.  A  com- 
m  ttee  was  appointed  to  visit  various  works 
to  determine  whether  the  company  should 
construct  works  to  manufacture  gas  from 
rosin  or  from  coal.  The  committee  re¬ 
ported  in  favor  of  coal.  Gas  was  supplied 
at  $5.00  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  Stamford  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  was  granted  a  charter  bv 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  charters  in  the  country 
lor  an  electric  company.  Records  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington 
state  that  in  1879  there  were  two  or 
three  stations  in  limited  operation.  In  the 
year  1881  eight  stations  were  operating, 
supplying  arc  lights  only.  It  was  not 
until  the  next  year,  1882,  that  the  in¬ 
candescent  light  was  used,  though  Edison 
had  invented  it  several  years  before. 

While  the  Stamford  Company  had  its 
charter,  it  did  nothing  with  it  until  1886, 
when  the  Stain  ford-Schuvler  Electric 
Company  began  operation  in  a  small 
.  building  on  Advocate  Place,  just  north 
of  the  old  fire  engine  house.  It  began 
with  three  arc  dynamos,  a  100  H.P. 
engine,  and  one  boiler.  Lights  were  first 
put  in  operation  on  the  evening  of  July 
4th,  1886,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
illumination  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  borough. 

In  1889,  the  name  was  changed  to 
The  Stamford  Electric  Lighting  Com¬ 
pany;  a  new  building  was  erected  on 
Garden  Street  and  the  apparatus  from 
Advocate  Place  was  moved  to  the  new 
location.  New  equipment  was  added  and 
the  plant  consisted  of  six  dynamos,  two 
100  H.P.  engines,  and  two  boilers,  mak¬ 
ing  the  entire  plant  capable  of  operating 
120  arc  and  1500  incandescent  lights. 

In  1891  further  additions  were  made 
—a  300  H.P.  Corliss  engine  was  added, 
which  with  the  old  machinery  was  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  rc- 
ouirements  of  the  borough  for  several 


Alfred  W.  Dater 
Present  President 


)  ears  to  come  and  would  insure  against 
failure  of  the  nightly  supply  of  light, 
even  should  a  portion  of  the  machinery 
become  temporarily  disabled. 

When  the  company  was  first  organized, 
it  put  in  w'ires  and  fixtures  without  charge, 
for  incandescent  lighting  of  stores  and 
dwellings.  Some  2,000  lights  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  this  way.  d  he  incandescent 
lights  were  supplied  by  contract  or  by 
meter  when  so  desired.  The  company 
stated  that  at  that  time  (1892)  a  perfect 
and  reliable  device  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  energy  consumed  had  been  in- 
introduced  and  was  in  daily  use. 

It  was  soon  realized  that  both  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Lighting  and  the  Gas  Company  were 
performing  similar  engineering  services 
and  that  their  administration  could  be 
accomplished  more  economically  and  more 
in  the  general  interest  of  each  if  they 
were  operated  under  one  management. 

I  hus  in  1893  a  new  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  object  of  consolidating 
under  the  title  of  The  Stamford  Gas 
and  Electric  Company.  The  consolidation 
took  place  and  matters  moved  forward 
smoothly  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
Mr.  Walton  Ferguson,  President. 

In  1896,  the  old  plant  of  the  electric 
department  was  found  to  be  too  small 
for  the  addition  of  more  machinery  and 
the  property  was  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
permit  of  addition  to  the  building.  A 
new  site  was  selected  and  the  station  was 
moved  to  its  present  location  at  Waterside. 
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STAMFORD  GAS  CO. 


.  bounded  l8j-/ 

STAMFORD  ELECTRIC  CO. 


IWI,  companies  grew  and  changed;  it 
«w*std  h<  futile  to  attempt  a  detailed  1  ist- 
of  the  innumerable  mechanical  im- 
f *v<cmcnt«  which  both  companies  have 
naitilltd  in  the  effort  to  keep  their  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  highest  quality  and  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  broader 

•  Ikangn, 

In  1891  the  Gas  Company  pointed 

•  itli  pride  to  its  reconstructed  plant  with 
1  generating  capacity  of  200,000  cubic 
f«t  of  gas  per  day.  The  Klectric  Com- 
•Mi  had  installed  new  steam  engines 
Icinging  its  total  horse  power  to  500. 
TbJjv,  the  gas  plant  has  a  combined 
fr  aerating  capacity  of  over  5,000,000 
fwheC  feet  of  gas  per  day,  while  the 

•  trie  plant  has  an  installation  of  over 
loatKW  horsepower. 

In  September,  1928,  the  company  com¬ 
pleted  the  construction  of  its  present  office 
t«i!Jing.  The  design  was  a  result  of 
careful  study  for  more  than  two  years  of 
wff.tr  utility  office  buildings  throughout 
lit  Fail.  As  a  result,  many  features  were 
incur  pirated  which  not  only  resulted  in 
«  htndvomc  edifice  from  an  architectural 
rtandpoint,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  great 
<*»n»cnicncc  to  customers  and  an  aid  to 
the  efficient  conduct  of  business.  In  Jan- 
*an,  1931,  the  new  service  building  of 
tit  company  was  completed;  this  houses 
tii*  Storeroom  and  garage,  Line  Depart¬ 
ment,  Gas  Meter  Shop,  and  the  Install a- 
t»j«i  and  Service  Department. 

A  few  figures  will  indicate  the  growth 
of  the  company  in  the  twentieth  century, 
la  1907  there  were  2,880  gas  meters  and 
MM  4  electric  meters,  a  total  of  3,924 
tnclcrt  connected;  in  the  year  1930  there 
were  12,983  gas  meters  and  18,775  el.ee- 
IfK  meters,  a  total  of  31,758  meters  con¬ 
nected.  In  1910,  89,826,300  cubic  feet 
of  gai  and  1 ,673,595  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  were  sold,  while  in  1930,  the 
|a»  ulej  had  increased  ten  times  to  844,- 

,loo  cubic  feet  and  the  electric  sales 
thirty -h \ c  times  to  56,301,989  kilowatt 
ixaurr. 

Thii,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the 
company.  Starting  with  a  superintendent 
and  two  employees,  a  payroll  of  $24  a 
**rcl,  and  a  capital  investment  of  $1  5,000 
—a  turn  about*  equal  to  one  week  total 
payroll  at  the  present  time,  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  grown  to  a  company  of 
400  employees,  with  total  assets  exceeding 
f  10,000,000. 

During  these  80  long  years,  there  has 
ikou  been  a  serious  disagreement  between 
conphntes  and  management.  This  speaks 
»«ll  for  the  spirit  of  helpful  co-operation 
and  understanding  which  has  alwavs  char- 
*>. tc r i / e ii  this  organization. 
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GAS  LIGHT  CO.U- 
PANY  was  incorporated 
in  1849  «in(J  commenced 
business  in  1851  with 
seventy-six  private  consumers  and 
twenty-six  public  street  lamps.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
names  of  the  original  incorporators 
will  be  found  those  of  men  who  fig¬ 
ured  largely  in  other  business,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  professional  lines  and  who 
did  much  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
the  modern  city  of  Bridgeport.  For 
nearly  two  generations  the  two  out¬ 
standing  men  connected  with  this  com¬ 
pany,  until  their  deaths,  were  Dr.  I. 
DeVer  Warner  and  his  son,  DeVcr  H. 
Warner.  During  the  long  history  of 
the  Bridgeport  Gas  Light  Company 
many  and  vast  changes  have  come 
about  in  the  use  of  gas.  Today  there 
is  hardly  a  household  purpose  for 
which  it  cannot  be  used,  from  cooking 
to  air  conditioning,  heating  and  re¬ 
frigeration,  as  well  as  many  factory 
uses  in  various  branches  of  industry. 

The  first  works  of  the  Company 
were  on  Housatonic  Avenue,  where 
coal  gas  was  distilled  by  heating  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal.  The  old  retort  house 
is  still  standing.  It  is  known  as  the 
East  Works,  comprising  the  store¬ 
room,  garage,  service  department,  and 
meter  repair  department.  Later  the 
Company  acquired  the  plant  of  the 
Citizen’s  Gas  Company,  .which  had 
failed  as  a  competitor.  The  original 
cost  of  the  Company’s  works  was 
$75,000,  but  before  1886  more  than 
$175,000  in  addition  had  been  spent. 
Its  assets  now  exceed  $7,000,000. 

1  he  history  of  the  Citizen’s  Gas 
Company  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  later  absorbed  by  the 
Bridgeport  Gas  Light  Company.  In 
December,  I  886,  this  former  company 
was  organized  under  a  charter  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  Assembly  in  1885  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  then  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens.  The  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  of  the'  company  was  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  gas  for  fuel  only; 
this  was  a  gas  of  lower  heat  value 
than  that  manufactured  and  sold  by 
the  Bridgeport  Gas  Light  Copipany. 
However,  the  Citizen’s  Gas  Company 
was  not  a  success,  and  some  years  later, 
at  a  sale  ordered  by  the  court,  the 
property  of  this  company  was  taken 


over  by  its  competitor.  This  property 
included  the  works  at  Howard  Avenue 
and  Spruce  Street,  where  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Gas  Light  Company  now  manu¬ 
factures  its  “water  gas”. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  gas, 
a  very  interesting  incident  may  be  re¬ 
called  as  having  taken  place  in  Bridgeport 
not  long  after  the  Company  was  formed. 
A  balloon  which  was  called  “Bridgeport” 
was  inflated  with  gas  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
balloon  rose  properly  and  sailed  over  the 
Sound,  but  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
fell  to  the  water.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  trans-Atlantic  flights  attempted. 
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I  he  office  of  the  Bridgeport  Gas  Light 
Company  has  been  situated  in  various  lo-  j 
cations:  on  John  Street  in  the  Masonic  ! 

1  emple,  and  then  on  Main  Street  in  the  J 
store  formerly  occupied  by  the  Gas  Ap-  i 
pliance  Exchange.  In  1924  the  Company  j 
erected  its  own  building  at  815  Main  j 
Street  and  last  year  it  took  over  the  Gas  1 
Appliance  Exchange  and  transformed  j 
these  quarters  into  one  of  the  finest  gas  I 
appliance  salesrooms  to  be  found. 

The  Company  has  steadily  grown.  To-  | 
day  the  Bridgeport  district  which  it  serves  1 
includes  Bridgeport,  Stratford,  and  Fair-  1 
field;  this  district  uses  over  one  billion  | 
cubic  feet  of  gas  each  year.  This  is  con-  | 
sumed  in  the  many  domestic  uses  of  gas  1 
and  also  for  industrial  and  commercial  j 
purposes.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  1 
were  few  industrial  uses  for  gas;  today  \ 
there  are  more  than  20,000  ways  in  which  j 
gas  may  be  used  in  industry,  from  a  tiny  j 
flame  to  a  roaring  furnace. 

To  Helix  ;er  this  gas  to  the  consumers  1 
requires  over  three  hundred  miles  of  ' 
street  mains;  if  these  lines  were  laid  end  1 
to  end  they  would  reach  to  Providence  ] 
and  back  and  then  to  New  York  City,  j 
From  these  mains  there  are  more  than 
30,000  service  pipes  which  enter  build-  \ 
ings;  in  each  of  the  buildings  there  is  at  I 
least  one  meter  at  the  end  of  each  service 
pipe,  and  there  are  over  40,000  such 
meters  in  the  district. 
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HARTFORD  F1RF 


1NSURANC E  C  O  . 


Chartered  iSlO 


Highlights  in  the  History  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Chartered  June,  1810 
First  President,  Nathaniel  Terry 


ISlO—Terpetual  charter  secured  and  Com¬ 
pany  organized 

#15(1,000  Capital 

Nathaniel  Terry  elected  President 
Jonathan  G.  \V.  Trumbull  appointed 
agent 

No  losses  first  year 

18!  1  — Kbenezer  F.  Norton  appointed  agent 
at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

IKItj — Dividend  of  #4.00 

1819 — Percentage  allowed  to  agents  for  com¬ 
mission 

1822 — New  Haven  Insurance  Co.  reinsured 
1827-  29 — Heavy  losses 
Hit) — Fliphalct  Terry  chosen  President 
Great  fire  in  N.  Y.,  December  16 
Office  moved  from  26/  State  Street  to 
16  State  Street 

18) 9 —  Hezekiah  Huntington,  Jr.  succeeded 

F.liphalct  Terry  resigned 

1852—  W  estern  Department  established  at  Co¬ 

lumbus,  Ohio 

1853 —  Capital  doubled 

185) — Office  moved  to  Main  Street  near  Pratt 
Street 

H57 — Capital  increased  to  #500,000  from 
profits 

1859 — Office  moved  to  building  on  Main 
Street  opposite  old  statchouse 
I86I-W  estern  Department  moved  to  Chicago 
I8M — Capital  increased  to  #1,000,000  by 
profits 

|8o5 — Charter  amendment  adapted  permitting 
#3,000,000  capital 

Timothy  C.  Allyn  elected  President 
1866 — Assets  increased  byr  #200,000 
|8t>7— (  jeorge  I,.  Chase  elected  President 

1870 —  New  building  —  125  Trumbull  Street 

occupied 

Pacific  Department  established 

1871 —  Chicago  fire 

1872 —  Boston  fire 

1877 — Capital  increased  to  #1,250,000 
1890-97 — Home  Office  building  enlarged 
1904 — Baltimore  fire 

S  an  Francisco  fire 
Capital  increased  to  #2,000,000 
Home  Office  building  enlarged 
190-8 — Charles  F  Chase  elected  President 

1909 —  Southern  Department  established 

1910 —  Centennial  Year 

1912 —  Hartford  I  five  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

organized 

1913 —  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity 

Company  organized 
Richard  M.  Bissell  elected  President 
Charles  E.  Chase  made  Chairman 
Board  of  Directors 

1919 — Capital  Increased  to  #4,000,000 

Property  purchased  for  new  home  office 

1921 —  New  Building  —  690  Asylum  Avenue 

occupied 

1922 —  Capital  increased  to  #8,000,000 
1925 — Capital  increased  to  #10,000,000 

1929 — Par  value  of  stock  reduced  from  #100 
to  #10 

19) 0 — Capital  increased  to  #12,000,000 
1934 — Chicago  Stock  Yard  Conflagration 
1810  1935— Losses  of  #593,750,465.69  paid  to 

policyholders 


The  hotne  office  of  the  Hartford  from  1 8  gg  to  i8yo  was  on 
Main  Street ,  opposite  the  old  state  house 


HE  ultimate  test  of  the 
value  of  any  tire  in¬ 
surance  company  is  its 
ability  to  pay  its  losses 
in  times  of  conflagration  and  dis¬ 
aster.  The  Hartford  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  old  when  its  first  test 
came  with  the  great  fire  in  New 
York  City  on  December  1 6,  1835. 

Inexperienced  as  they  were  in 
the  business  of  fire  insurance,  the 
pioneer  executives  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  in  its  earliest  years  knew  both 
the  thrill  of  achievement  and  the 
worry  of  experiment.  In  the  years 
between  1810,  when  the  Company 
was  first  chartered  by  the  State 
Legislature,  and  1820,  the  total 
losses  were  $1 3,357-6 1  while 
premiums  had  amounted  to  $46,- 
586.45.  The  next  ten  years 
brought  heavier  losses  and  at  the 


close  of  the  second  decade  the 
total  amount  had  reached  $175,- 
926.25— a  large  sum,  but  small 
in  comparison  to  that  which  was  to 
come.  The  company  had  success¬ 
fully  passed  through  one  difficult 
period  and  was  well  on  the  way  to 
growth  and  expansion  by  Decem¬ 
ber  1  835.  The  first  dividend  since 
1827  was  in  sight,  when  word 
reached  Hartford  that  New  York 
City  was  in  flames.  The  main 
part  of  the  business  portion  of  the 
city,  lying  between  Wall,  South 
and  Broad  Streets  and  Coenties 
Slip  was  in  ashes.  It  was  bitterly 
cold  with  a  brisk  wind  blowing. 
The  city  was  paralyzed,  crushed 
by  the  blow. 

News  travelled  slowly  in  those 
days  and  there  was  no  way  for  the 
Hartford  to  know  the  extent  of  its 
losses,  although  it  was  evident  that 
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Nathaniel  Terry ,  first  President  uf  the  Hartford  voho  served  from 

1S10  until  1835 


they  would  be  heavy.  Reports 
reached  the  company’s  directors 
that  other  insurance  companies 
would  be  unable  to  pay  their  loss¬ 
es,  and  panic  seemed  about  to  hit 
the  city.  There  was  only  one 
thing  for  President  Fdiphalet 
lerry  to  do.  He  went  to  the 
Hartford  Bank  and  arranged  to 
be  permitted  to  draw  upon  the 
bank  without  limit,  pledging  his 


own  fortune  as  security.  Then 
followed  the  trip  to  New  York — 
by  sleigh — in  zero  weather.  As 
soon  after  arrival  as  possible  Presi¬ 
dent  Terry  assured  frightened 
policyholders  that  every  cent  of 
the  Hartford’s  loss  would  be  paid 
at  once  and  in  full,  that  he  himself 
had  come  from  Hartford  to  do  so. 
An  office  was  obtained  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Terry  working  with  the  New 
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^  ork  representative,  began  the 
task  of  paying  claims.  It  was  not 
until  February  that  the  last  policy-  j 
holder  was  found  and  his  claim 
paid.  The  Hartford’s  total  loss 
was  $64,973.34 — a  huge  sum  in 
those  days. 

I  he  Hartford’s  business  grew 
tremendously  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  JVew  York  conflagration. 
Premium  income  reached  the  total 
of  $124,992,  and  surplus  funds 
were  used  to  build  up  a  solid  re¬ 
serve  for  the  continued  safety  of 
policyholders. 

Another  great  fire  in  New 
York,  July  j  9,  1845  called  for 
$69,691.30  from  the  Hartford. 
Less  than  a  year  later  St.  John’s, 
N.  F.  was  practically  destroyed 
with  a  loss  to  the  Hartford  of 
$84,014.75. 

Secretary  Bolles  barely  had 
reached  Boston  on  his  return  from 
St.  John’s  when  he  was  notified 
of  a  fire  at  Nantucket,  July  14,  J 
1846,  and  hastened  thither  to  find 
that  the  company’s  loss  was  $54,- 
521.65.  As  before,  the  directors 
were  courageous,  and  they  did  not  I 
hesitate  to  put  their  names  upon  1 
the  company’s  paper.  Only  two 
years  had  elapsed  when  came  the 
Albany  fire  of  August  17,  1848, 
involving  a  loss  of  $57,673.43  to 
the  company,  and  then,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  May  18,  St.  Louis’s  first 
great  blaze  which  cost  the  Hart¬ 
ford  $58,676.83. 

The  company’s  capital  was  still 
but  $150,000  and  here  were  con¬ 
flagration  losses  of  $324,577.96 
in  four  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ordinary  Josses. 

Despite  the  panic  of  1857,  the 
decade  from  1850-1860  was  a 
successful  one.  The  Hartford’s 
territory  was  greatly  widened,  and 
its  business  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  dividend  payments 
were  resumed  in  1853.  A  large 
surplus  continued  to  be  main¬ 
tained  so  that  the  treasury  should 
be  in  shape  to  meet  such  emer- 
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1935 


Richard  A/.  Missel l ,  seventh  President  of  the  Hartford 

was  elected  in  1913 


grncics  as  those  of  the  early  ’40’s. 
In  1854  the  original  capital  of 
$  1 50, (XX)  was  doubled  and  on 
July  14,  1857  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  permitting  an  increase  to 
Si  ,om,ooo  the  capital  w as  1  a  1  sed 
to  by  means  of  profits, 

and  then  to  $[,000,000  in  1864. 

A  large  fire  at  Augusta,  Me., 
on  September  16,  1865,  inaugu¬ 
rated  another  series  of  heavy 
losses.  The  company’s  loss  was 
557,022. 1  6 .  On  July  4,  1886, 
the  great  fire  in  Portland,  Me., 
called  for  $151,288.31,  and  the 
following  Christmas  Eve  there 
was  a  loss  of  $55,077-55  by  the 
lire  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  making  a 
total  of  $263,388.02.  Yet  so  well 
was  the  company  prepared  this 
time  that  it  not  only  settled  every 
claim  readily  but  was  able  to  add 
over  $200,000  to  its  assets  from 
the  business  in  1866.  Premium 
income  for  the  decade  between 
i860  and  1870  showed  a  gain  of 
<6,495,845.90  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  decade,  a  total  of 

<  1  1,040,380.77. 

In  1871  came  another  severe 
lest — a  test  that  sent  some  forty- 
five  weaker  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions  to  the  wall — the  great 
Chicago  fire  of  October  8  and  9. 
With  early  knowledge  that  the 
Hartford’s  losses  would  be  al¬ 
most  double  the  amount  of  its 
capital,  the  Company  immediately 
notified  its  agents  that  its  losses 
would  be  “approximately  one  and 
three-fourths  millions  of  dollars”, 
but  that  “vast  as  is  this  sum,  it 
will  Ik*  bravely  met  and  honorably 
paid”.  J  he  actual  losses  exceeded 
th  e  estimate  and  within  four 
months,  mostly  within  ninety 
days, claims  amounting  to  $1,953,- 
562.04  had  been  paid,  without  a 
single  instance  of  litigation. 

I  he  1  I  art  ford  Bank  was  ready 
with  all  the  assistance  within  its 
power  and  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
granted  a  large  loan.  The  claims 


paid,  there  was  only  a  little  over 
a  million  dollars  remaining  in  the 
treasury,  less  than  was  called  for 
in  the  reinsurance  fund,  but  the 
directors  were  undaunted.  The 
capital  was  cut  in  half  and  imme¬ 
diately  was  restored  to  $i,ooo,- 
OOO  by  fresh  subscriptions. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1872,  the  Boston  fire  began 
and  burned  for  thirty-six  hours, 


destroying  $80, 000, 000  worth  of 
property,  which  meant  among 
other  things  the  collapse  of 
twenty-six  more  fire  insurance 
companies.  But  the  Hartford  met 
its  losses  of  $485,3 1 5.7  r  out  of 
its  current  receipts  and  again 
found  its  new  business  enormously 
increased.  Writing  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  record  on  this  occasion  and 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  a 
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r/^  beautiful  granite  home  office  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  Hartford  Accident  and 
Indemnity  Company ,  “«/  the  top  of  Asylum  Hill ”  completed  in  1921.  The  building  and  spacious 

grounds  occupy  about  nineteen  acres  of  land 


grateful  community,  the  Boston  Journal 
said:  “All  adjusted  claims  were  paid  at 
sight,  without  discount  or  delay.  Such  a 
record  is  its  own  argument  for  integrity, 
ability  and  determination.”  And  then  the 
paper  summed  up  the  whole  matter,  lor 
Boston  or  any  other  city,  with  this:  “A 
policy  in  the  Hartford  Fire  is  as  good  as 
a  gold  bond.”  The  Baltimore  fire  of 
February  7,  1904  was  another  of  the 

greatest  conflagrations  of  modern  times. 
The  Hartford  suffered  losses  of  $1,213,- 
843,  which  were  again  paid  promptly. 

And  this  fire  was  only  one  of  what 
were,  each  in  themselves,  serious  disasters 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  company’s  loss  by  the  fire  in  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  April  26,  1900,  had  been  $177,785. 
The  Jacksonville  fire  of  May  3,  1901, 
was  the  most  serious  up  to  that  time  since 
the  Boston  fire  and  the.  company’s  loss  by 
it  ($215,900)  had  been  nearly  half  as 
great  as  that  in  Boston.  Then  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  fire  of  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1902,  with  losses  of  $106,643  to 
the  company;  and  the  year  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  fire,  the  company  had  to  pay  claims 
amounting  to  $160,952  in  Toronto,  Ont., 
for  the  fire  of  April  19,  1904. 
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I'.ven  for  those  inured  by  such  mis¬ 
fortunes  as  these,  the  earthquake  and  fire 
in  San  Francisco,  in  mid-April,  1906,  was 
a  blow  at  first  incomprehensible. 

The  story  is  well  known  now,  and  need 
not  be  repeated,  but  again  it  was  one  of 
tremendous  loss,  greater  than  any  ever  im¬ 
agined,  of  many  companies  forced  out 
of  existence — -a  story  of  great  tragedy. 
The  largest  loss  to  fall  on  any  one  in¬ 
surance  company  and  to  be  paid  in  cash 
was  the  Hartford’s,  a  total  of  $7,01  1,636. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fire 
left  the  company  without  one  dollar  of 
surplus,  the  directors  promptly  voted  to 
recommend  that  the  capital  be  raised  at 
once  from  $1,250,000  to  $2,000,000  by 
issuing  $750,000  new  stock  at  a  premium 
of  $400  a  share  thus  making  a  surplus  of 
$5,000,000.  The  recommendation  was 
adopted,  the  additional  stock  was  taken  up 
and  every  obligation  to  policyholders  was 
discharged  faithfully  and  in  good  season. 

Two  years  later  Chelsea,  Mass.,  suffered 
a  conflagration,  and  on  June  25,  1914  a 
large  part  of  the  factory  section  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  an  in¬ 
surance  loss  set  at  that  time  at  about 
$12,000,000.  The  Hartford’s  loss  on 


both  occasions  was  large,  and  was  settled 
promptly. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  there 
have  been  many  large  fires  and  heavy 
losses,  many  of  conflagration  proportions, 
such  as  Chelsea,  Mass,  and  Salem,  Mass, 
in  1914,  Berkely,  Calif.,  and  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  in  1923,  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  in  1925,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  in  1928,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1930, 
Auburn,  Maine,  in  1933  and  Chicago, 
Illinois,  in  1934.  In  all  of  these  and 
many  others  the  Hartford’s  share  was 
large.  Modern  fire  fighting  methods,  and 
modern  building  methods  have  done  much 
to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  such  histori¬ 
cal  disasters  as  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
but  even  “fireproof  buildings”  burn  and 
the  finest  fire-fighting  methods  are  not 
infallible.  So  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  continues  to  increase  its  surplus, 
building  always  for  the  future  safety 
of  its  policyholders.  From  1810  to 
December  31,  1934,  the  Hartford  has 
paid  in  losses  to  its  policyholders  $  593,- 
750,465.69.  The  Company’s  financial 
statement  for  the  year  1934  shows  a  sur¬ 
plus  to  policyholders  of  $45,039,770.27 
and  assets  of  $84,343,198.30. 
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A\  T  N  A  INS  U  R  A  N  C  K  C  OMPAN  Y 


'Thomas  K.  Brace,  President,  1819-1857 

UR1NG  the  early  months  of  1819, 
Thomas  K.  Brace,  one.  of  Hartford’s 
leading  men,  was  a  frequent  caller  at 
Morgan’s  Coffee  House,  a  popular  gath¬ 
ering  place  and  the  center  of  both  social  and  business 
activities.  The  purpose  of  his  visits  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  social,  however,  but  to  further  a  project  in 
which  he  was  greatly  interested,- — namely,  the 
formation  of  a  new  tire  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Hr  ace  was  well  qualified  to  start  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  Two  years  before  he  had  resigned  from  the 
l>oard  of  directors  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  from 
the  start  in  1810.  Tie  had  definite  ideas  on  the 
conduct  of  the  business  some  of  which  did  not  agree 
with  the  easy-going  methods  then  in  vogue.  In 
furthering  his  project  he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
tlie  secretary  of  the  Hartford  hire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  for  spending  too  much  time  out  of  his  office. 
Ilis  inaccessibility  made  it  difficult  for  the  merchants 
of  1  lartford  to  secure  insurance  when  they  needed  it. 

Hut  Mr.  Brace  and  his  friends,  while  undoubtedly 
up  in  arms  against  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  had  other 
more  fundamental  reasons  for  launching  another 
fire  insurance  carrier.  One  of  these  was  clearly 
Mated  in  the  petition  finally  presented  to  the  General 


Assembly — “that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  Fire 
Insurance  Capital  in  this  State,  there  being  but  four 
offices  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  capital  but  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.”  The  petition  further 
states  that  an  increase  of  capital  would  tend  but  little 
to  render  the  public  safe  without  an  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  offices. 

This  petition  was  dated  April  19,  1819,  and  it  was 
signed  by  137  leaders  of  the  community.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  June  5,  1819,  the  legislature  granted  a 
charter  for  the  organization  of  the  /Etna  Insurance 
Company,  as  it  was  to  be  called  and  gradually  be¬ 
come  famous.  The  actual  founding  of  the  company 
again  took  place  at  Morgan’s  Coffee  House,  on  June 
15,  1819.  Here  most  of  the  original  stockholders, 
numbering  87  in  all,  met  and  elected  Thomas  K. 
Brace,  president  and  Isaac  Perkins,  secretary.  Mr. 
Perkins,  one  of  Hartford’s  prominent  attorneys,  was 
closely  associated  with  Mr.  Brace  in  the  early  dis¬ 
cussions.  He  had  his  law  office  in  Morgan’s  Coffee 
House  and  there  all  the  business  of  the  Company 
was  transacted  while  the  business  of  the  office  was 
attended  to  at  the  Phoenix  Bank. 

The  .Etna  Insurance  Company  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness  on  August  19,  1819.  The  first  policy,  however, 
was  issued  two  days  before  to  Joseph  Morgan  who 
got  the  jump  on  the  public  by  insuring  his  famous 
coffee  house. 

President  Brace’s  first  term  of  office  was  brief 
for  he  resigned  September  27,  1819,  owing  to 
“pecuniary  embarrassments”  having  to  do  with  his 
outside  interests.  His  successor  was  Henry  F.  Flls- 
worth,  who  held  the  presidency  until  March  6,  1821. 
Upon  his  resignation  the  directors  again  elected 
Thomas  K.  Brace,  whose  fortunes  had  now  been 
rehabilitated.  His  second  term  of  office  lasted  until 
August  4,  1857. 

Although  the  year  1819,  was  a  hard  one  for  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Etna  soon  began  to  make  insurance  history. 
In  the  first  place  it  issued  a  booklet  of  instruction 
for  agents  in  which  fire  risks  were  first  classified  and 
rated.  It  also  took  steps  to  build  up  a  nation-wide 
business  by  appointing  its  first  agent,  outside  its  home 
state,  in  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  Another  im¬ 
portant  and  far-reaching  move  was  the  taking  over 
of  the  Middletown  Fire  Insurance  Company,  found¬ 
ed  in  1813,  with  risks  aggregating  $69,500  on 
twenty-one  policies.  This  was  the  first  known  case 
of  reinsurance. 

Meanwhile  the  Etna’s  agency  system  was  gradu¬ 
ally  spreading  out  and,  on  December  22,  1821,  an 
agent  was  appointed  in  Montreal.  In  March  of  the 
following  year,  Secretary  Perkins  established  another 
precedent  by  laboriously  travelling  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
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to  adjust  and  settle  a  loss.  This  long,  tedious 
journey  was  followed  by  another  through  several 
New  England  states  to  establish  agencies. 

When  the  /Etna  was  organized  it  had  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  $150,000,  with  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
creasing  it  to  $500,000.  Subscribers  to  stock  were 
only  called  upon  to  pay  I0(  <  of  their  subscriptions  in 
cash.  The  other  90%  was  secured  either  by  mort¬ 
gages  on  real  estate,  or  by  indorsed  promissory  notes, 
payable  30  days  after  demand.  As  the  shares  had  a 
par  value  of  $  100,  the  initial  cash  capital  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  only  $15,000. 

The  first  dividend  was  declared  December  15,  I  S 1 9,  at 
the  rate  of  6%  on  paid  up  capital,  representing  a  total 
payment  of  $900.  This  distribution  of  profits  was,  per¬ 
haps,  a  bit  premature  as  the  company  had  yet  to  suffer 
its  first  fire  loss.  1  his  occurred  in  June,  1821,  and  amount¬ 
ed  to  $4,000.  In  December  of  the  following  year  the 
directors  raised  the  capital  to  $200,000,  placing  the  new 
shares  as  much  as  possible  with  new  investors.  As  they  were 
sold  at  a  premium  of  5  °/o  and  as  $15  was  paid  in  cash  tin 
each  share,  with  the  balance  of  $90  in  well  secured  notes, 
the  growing  company  was  provided  with  $22,500  addi¬ 
tional  cash  capital. 

This  financial  set-up  proved  adequate  until  December, 
1845,  when  the  capital  was  again  raised,  this  time  from 
$200,000  to  $250,000.  Dour  years  later  another  $ 50,000 
increase  was  authorized  and,  by  1854,  the  company’s  capital 
had  reached  its  charter  limit  of  $500,000. 

The  next  evidence  of  growth  and  prosperity  came  in 
1857,  when  the  company’s  charter  was  amended  by  the 
legislature,  authorizing  an  increase  of  capital  from 
$500,000  to  $1,500,000.,  the  addition  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  company’s  surplus.  Accordingly  on  June  23,  of  that 
year,  directors  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  $500,000, 
making  the  capital  $  1 ,000,000.  This  substantial  and  im¬ 
pressive  financial  structure  was  achieved  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Thomas  K.  Brace.  His  resignation  took  place 
shortly  after  this  handsome  stock  dividend  was  declared. 
His  administration  was  not  all  smooth-sledding  by  any 
means.  It  was  marked  by  a  number  of  threatening  crises 
brought  about  by  conflagrations,  panics,  wars,  which,  under 
less  able  leadership,  might  have  ended  the  company’s  career. 

During  President  Brace’s  administration  several  amend¬ 
ments  were  made  to  the  company’s  charter  other  than 
those  mentioned.  In  1859,  authority  to  write  inland  marine 
and  transportation  insurance  was  secured  but  this  right 
was  not  exercised  until  1843  when  the  directors  voted 
to  begin  operations.  In  1820,  permission  was  first  granted 
by  the  legislature  to  write  life  insurance  but  the  company 
took  no  further  action  along  this  line  until  1850,  when  it 
was  decided  to  organize  a  life  department.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  then  granted  a  new  amendment  authorizing  the  com¬ 
pany  to  take  this  step,  which  was  accomplished  in  1850, 
under  the  supervision  of  Eliphalet  A.  Bulkeley,  who  had 
become  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  life  department. 
In  1853,  by  vote  of  the  directors  and  authority  of  the 
legislature,  this  life  department  became  an  independently 
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W.  Ross  McCain,  President 


chartered  and  operated  company,  known  as  the  /Etna  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Isaac  Perkins  served  as  the  /Etna  Insurance  Company’s 
first  secretary  until  June  9,  1828,  when  he  resigned  ami 
was  succeeded  by  fames  M.  Coodwin,  who  served  until 
1837.  Simeon  E.  Loomis  then  became  secretary  and  held 
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office  until  1853,  when  Edwin  G.  Ripley  succeeded  him. 


One  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  vice-president  and,  after 
President  Brace’s  resignation  in  1857,  he  became  the  .Etna’s 
third  president. 

President  Ripley  served  the  /Etna  until  his  death  in  1862. 
“The  company  now  had  a  capital  of  $1,500,000.  1  homas 

A.  Alexander  was  the  next  president  holding  office  from 
1862  until  his  death  in  1866.  Lucius  J.  Hendee  then  be¬ 
came  president  and  served  until  1888.  His  successor  was 
Jotham  Good  now.  Upon  his  death  in  1892,  \\  dliam  B. 
Clark  became  president.  He  retired  in  1923  to  become 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1927.  Ralph  B.  Ives  succeeded  him  as 
president,  serving  until  September,  1933*  when  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board.  W.  Ross  McCain  then  took 
over  the  office  of  president.  Mr.  Ives  died  in  January,  1934. 
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Present  office  of  the  A3tna , 
constructed  in  1905 
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/Etna  Policy  No.  1 


/Y/\^  Board  of  Directors 
of  the 

dEtna  Insurance  Company 

Thomas  K.  Brace 
Thomas  Bei.de n 
Samuel  Tudor,  Jr. 
Henry  Kilbourne 
Eli  piiai.et  Aver  ill 
Hi  •nry  Seymour 
Griffin  Stedman 
Gaius  Lyman 
Judah  Bliss 
Caleb  Pond 
Nathaniel  Bunce 
Joseph  Morgan 
Jeremiah  Brown 
Elisha  Dodd 
Theodore  Pi  CASE 
Charles  Babcock. 

Hi  •nry  L.  Ellsworth 
James  M.  C  iOODWIN 


Present  Board  of  Directors 
of  the 

/ Etna  Insurance  Company 
Charles  P.  Cooley 
Arthur  I..  Shipman 
Charles  A.  Goodwin 
}.  P.  Morgan 
Horace  B.  Cheney 
John  L.  Way 
Edgar  J.  Sloan 
Charles  G.  Woodward 
Charles  Welles  Gross 
William  R.  C.  Corson 
Arthur  P.  Day 
Guy  E.  Beardsley 
W.  Ross  McCain 
George  I..  Burnham 


Original  Stockholders  of  the 
/ Etna  Insurance  Company 


Name 

Number  of 
Shares 

Eliplialet  Averill  . 

5U 

Chester  and  W.  Andross . 

8 

Thomas  K.  Brace  . 

69 

ludah  Bliss  . 

50 

Horace  Barber  . 

20 

Horace  Belden  . 

10 

Frederick  Bange  . 

43 

Olmsted  Bulklcy  . 

7 

Charles  Babcock  . . 

12 

Nathaniel  Bunce  . 

12 

Thomas  Belden  . 

50 

Elisha  B.  Cook  . 

5 

Elisha  Colt  . 

10 

Merrit  W.  Chapin  . 

10 

Jesse  Charlton  . 

5 

11.  and  S.  Chaffee . 

12 

Elisha  and  William  Dodd . 

13  . 

David  Denting  . 

.  5 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth . 

40 

Timothy  Ellsworth  . 

12 

Eli  Ely  . 

12 

Asa  Farwell  . 

8 

Edmund  Fowler  . 

10 

Edmund  Freeman  . 

James  M.  Goodwin . 

20 

Alva  Gilman  . 

12 

Thomas  D.  Gordon . 

12 

Joseph  B.  Gilbert . 

12 

Daniel  Gillett,  Jr . 

10 

Erastus  Graves  . 

30 

Hall  and  Green . 

30 

|oel  ldolkins  . 

John  Hall  . 

30 

John  Hempstcd  . 

5 

Joseph  Harris  . 

1  fenry  Kilbourne . 

62 

John  Kelsey  . 

10 

Sam  and  William  Kellogg . 

10 

Gaius  Lyman  . 

50 

1  leman  Laflin  . 

10 

John  Mather  . 

10 

Return  S.  Mather  . 

10 

Denison  Morgan  . 

10 

Joseph  Morgan  . 

12 

Nathan  Morgan  . , . 

12  . 

Dwell  Morgan  . . 

20 

Ralph  R.  Phelps . 

5 

Caleb  Pond  . 

56 

Theodore  Pease  Sc  Co . 

10 

Daniel  Pitkin  . 

10 

Joseph  Pratt  . 

50 

Isaac  Perkins  . 

10 

V  anton  Ransom  . 

12 

Riley  and  Brown . 

50 

Benjamin  and  M.  Stebbins . 

20 

Jesse  Savage  . 

20 

Luther  Savage  . 

12 

Asahel  Saunders  . 

12 

Henry  Seymour  . 

10 

Spencer  and  Gilman  . 

10 

Levi  Stewart  . . 

8 

Griffin  Stedman  . 

19 

Henry  Shepard  . 

12 

Israel  Shepard  . 

12 

Charles  Sheldon  . 

10 

Elisha  Shepard  . 

12 

Christopher  Saunders  Sc  Co . 

39 

George  Smith  . 

12 

Normand  Smith  . 

12 

Samuel  Tudor,  Tr . 

50 

Deodat  Woodbridge  . 

10 

Lemuel  White  . 

12 

Thomas  Williams  . 

10 

Ward  Woodbridge  . 

50 

Elijah  White  . 

20 

Thomas  S.  \\  illiams . 

20 

John  Waburlon  . 

6 

Eunice  White,  Jr . 

9 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


'HE  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  life  insurance  company  in 
Connecticut,  and  the  sixth  oldest  in  the 
United  States.  The  charter  was  granted  in  1846  to 
ten  citizens  of  Hartford:  Kelson  Fessenden,  Richard 
M.  Brown,  E.  O.  Goodwin,  E.  B.  Pratt,  David  S. 
Dodge,  Guy  R.  Phelps,  Thompson  J.  Work,  L.  B. 
Goodman,  Hoyt  Freeman,  and  James  A.  Ayrault. 

These  men  first  met,  after  the  granting  of  the 
Charter,  at  the  Eagle  Tavern  on  July  16,  1846; 
here  they  met  twenty-two  times  more  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  to  the  end  that  their  company  might 
be  founded  upon  principles  which  would  carry  it 
through  any  storm  that  might  beset  in  its  hoped-for- 
long-life.  These  “solid”  citizens,  numbering  within 
their  group  a  tavern  keeper,  two  doctors,  a  carriage- 
maker,  a  lawyer,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  shoe  store, 
had  secured  the  Charter  because  they  believed  in  the 
benefits  of  life  insurance  and  not  because  they  were 
seeking  individual  profit.  This  motive  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  first  important  question  which  the 
incorporators  found  it  their  lot  to  settle.  The  Charter 
allowed  them  the  choice  of  forming  either  a  joint- 
stock  company  or  a  mutual  organization.  Adhering 
to  their  avowed  principles,  the  “solid”  citizens  con¬ 
sidered  the  policyholders  as  the  chief  concern  of  an 
insurance  company  and  voted  for  a  mutual  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  principle  has  been  since  1846  the  funda¬ 
mental  background  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual.  1  he 
original  founders  recognized  at  that  time  the  guide 
which  was  later  to  determine  the  policy  of  one  of  its 
presidents  in  a  battle  he  was  to'  wage  against  nearly 
the  whole  insurance  world. 

Of  these  Doctor  Guy  R.  Phelps,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  Medical  College  was  the  moving  spirit  j  he 
served  as  secretary  from  1  846  to  1  866,  and  as  presi¬ 
dent  from  1866  until  his  death  in  1869.  1  he  other 

outstanding  pilot  of  the  Company  in  its  early  years 
was  James  Goodwin  who  succeeded  the  first  presi¬ 
dent,  Eliphalet  A.  Bulkeley  in  1848.  A  man  of  wide 
and  varied  interests  in  banking,  manufactures,  fire 
insurance,  he  served  the  Company  as  president  from 
1848  to  1866,  and  1870  to  1878.  The  Connecticut 
Mutual  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  genius  as  a 
financier  for  he  placed  loans  and  made  investments 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  new  West. 

That  the  men  connected  with  the  founding  of  the 
Company  were  men  of  courage  and  initiative  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were 
subsequently  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  a 


Colonel  Jacob  L.  Greene 
President,  1878—1905 


number  of  other  old-line  companies.  1  he  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company,  E.  A.  Bulkeley,  later  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Aetna  Fife  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  The  first  vice-president,  Flisha  B.  Pratt,  later 
founded  and  assumed  the  presidency  of  The  Union 
Mutual  Fife,  now  of  Portland,  Maine.  Fdson  bes- 
senden,  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors, 
a  few  years  later  established  the  American  temper¬ 
ance  Life,  afterwards  changed  in  name  to  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life,  and  served  as  its  president  for  many 
years.  Men  of  Connecticut  Mutual  training  assisted 
in  the  founding  of  the  Connecticut  General.  So  the 
early  destinies  of  four,  at  least,  of  our  American 
companies  whose  histories  date  back  more  than  fifty 
years  were  guided  by  men  from  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  ranks,  a  striking  tribute  to  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  subject  of  life  insurance  by  the 
founders  of  this  Company,  and  an  indication  of  the 
energy  and  initiative  which  characterized  its  pro¬ 
moters. 

From  the  beginning,  The  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  been  a  mutual  com¬ 
pany,  in  which  the  policyholders  are  members  and 
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IHE  OLDEST  LITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IX  COXXEC  1'ICl'T 


James  Goodwin 
1848-1866  AND  187O-1878 


Guy  R.  P 1 1 EI  .PS 
i 866-1 869 


the  business  is  conducted  solely  for  their  benefit. 
Ajll  divisible  “profits”  have  always  been  returned  to 
;/  tne  policyholders  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

I  Under  President  Goodwin,  the  young  Company 
grew  rapidly,  so  that  it  was  a  strong,  prosperous, 
well  established  institution  to  which  Colonel  Jacob 
L.  Greene  succeeded  as  president  in  1878.  A  man 
of  courage,  a  warrior  for  the  highest  ideals  and 
principles  of  life  insurance,  Colonel  Greene  not  only 
guided  his  own  company  wisely,  but  fought  a  long 
and  eventually  successful  campaign  to  free  the 
institution  of  life  insurance  from  speculative  practices 
then  so  common  in  most  forms  of  business. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  Pontine  idea  in  insurance 
was  adopted  by  several  companies.  The  Tontine  plan 
was  a  system  involving  forfeiture.  It  was  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  annual  dividend  plan.  Instead  of  divid¬ 
ing  surplus  annually  as  earned,  the  surplus  was  to 
be  held  for  an  agreed  period  and,  at  the  end  of  such 
period,  if  the  Insured  survived  and  the  policy  re¬ 
mained  in  force,  the  issuing  company  was  to  credit 
him  with  such  an  amount  of  surplus  as  it  should 
then  determine  to  be  due.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Insured  should  die  within,  perhaps,  a  twenty-year 
period  or  should  fail  to  pay  premiums  during  such 
time,  all  surplus  which  his  policy  had  earned  was 
to  be  forfeited  as  well  as  the  policy  reserve.  To  the 
persistent  survivors,  therefore,  were  to  be  given  the 
dividends  earned  and  the  reserves.  Tater  another 
modification  grew  up  which  was  known  as  Semi- 
Tontine.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
was  simply  that  of  modification,  much  as  was  claimed 


at  the  time  for  the  latter.  One  involved  forfeiture 
and  the  other,  a  modified  forfeiture.  Connecticut 
Mutual,  in  company  with  two  other  insurance  com¬ 
panies  rejected  both  and  the  president  of  Connecticut 
Mutual,  Colonel  Greene,  waged  an  unrelenting  right 
against  both  to  the  end  that  insurance  might  remain 
a  benefit  rather  than  a  plague. 

I  hrough  his  efforts,  in  the  public  press,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  annual  statements,  leaflets  and  the  public  plat¬ 
form,  he  continued  his  fight  until  his  death  in  1905. 
In  1885,  through  the  investigations  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  he  saw  a  partial  victory,  for  Tontine  in¬ 
surance  was  put  down  by  salutary  legislation,  but 


The  Company's 
first  Home  Office , 
corner  Pearl  and 
Main  Streets,  built 
in  18  jo. 
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John  M.  Taylor 
i 905-19 i 8 


Henry  S.  Robinson 
1918-1926 


lontme  111  its  modified  form  continued  on  for  some 
time.  Only  after  the  ascendancy  of  John  M.  Taylor 
was  the  beneficial  effects  of  Colonel  Greene’s  policy 
felt  in  the  growth  of  this  “tower  of  honesty”,  as  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  was  called  by  McClure’s  Maga¬ 
zine  111  1906.  Such  was  this  “solid”  citizen’s  effort 
to  continue  the  policy  of  the  founders. 

During  Colonel  Greene’s  presidency,  in  1882,  the 
Company,  realizing  that  security  is  the  chief  requisite 
of  life  insurance,  raised  its  reserve  standard,  basing 
its  premium  rates  on  the  assumption  of  only  a  3% 
return  on  highly  selected  investments.  That  it 
pointed  the  way  to  a  better  method  of  doing  business 


The  C omfany’s 
Home  Office  at  36 
Pearl  St.,  adjoined 
to  the  first  building, 
occupied  from  1902 
to  1926. 


is  shown  by  the  fact  that  33  other  then  existing  com¬ 
panies  followed  the  Connecticut  Mutual’s  pioneer 
step,  wholly  or  partially,  in  the  next  25  years. 

As  few  men  could  have  done  John  M.  Taylor,  in 
r9°5,  took  up  the  leadership  where  Colonel  Greene 
left  it.  Under  his  administration,  the  Company  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  111  size  and  111  influence.  A  unique 
feature  of  his  years  as  president,  wras  the  search  for 
lost  policyholders,  begun  in  1911.  The  result  vras 
cash  payments  of  over  $300,000  to  beneficiaries  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  value  or  existence  of  the 
policies. 

Henry  S.  Robinson,  vice-president  under  President 
Taylor,  became  president  in  1918  and  served  until 
1926.  During  his  presidency,  the  Company  entered 
upon  a  period  of  considerable  expansion,  of  adoption 
of  many  new  underwriting  features,  and  of  increased 
activity  in  agency  organization. 

James  Tee  Loomis  was  elected  President  of  The 
Connecticut  Mutual  in  1926.  A  recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  insurance  and  finance,  he  has  given  a  quarter 
century  of  devoted  service  to  the  progress  of  the 
Company  in  the  respective  capacities  of  Assistant 
Secretary,  Vice-President,  Director  and  President. 
Under  President  Loomis  the  Company  has  continued 
its  steady  growth. 

By  reason  of  its  splendid  history,  fine  traditions, 
and  honorable  record  of  fair  dealing,  able  manage¬ 
ment  and  enterprising  progress,  The  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  occupies  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  position  among  American  life  insurance 
companies. 
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THE  C'O.V.Vh'l  rJCLT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS TRANCE  COMPANY 


The  Board  of  Directors  of 
1  he  C  onnectic-ut  Alutual  Tdfe  Insurance  Company 


Lucius  K.  Robinson 
Edward  Milligan 
James  Lee  Loomis 
W  illiam  R.  C.  Corson 
He  N R Y  H.  CONLAND 


Samuel  M.  Stone 
Philip  B.  Stanley 
James  W.  Knox 
Pe'eer  M.  Lraser 
John  B.  Byrne 


\Y.  Ross  McCain 


James  Lee  Loomis 
1926- 


P  resent  1 1  ome  Office  of  the 

Connecticut  Mutual  Tdfe  Insurance  Company 
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/Etna  Life  Insurance  Company 

and  affiliated  companies 

THE  /ETNA  CASUALTY  and  SURETY  COMPANY 
THE  STANDARD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
THE  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  Hartford,  Connecticut 


N  the  year  1819,  a  group 
of  Hartford  business  men 
gathered  at  Morgan’s 
Coftce  House  and  con¬ 
fined  the  organization  of  a  new  fire 
muir.mcc  company.  Subsequently  a 
<K.irtcr  was  granted  by  the  General 
Awenibly  of  Connecticut,  incor¬ 
porating  the  /Etna  Insurance  Com- 
fyny.  A  year  later,  the  Assembly 
Approved  an  amendment  permitting 
iSW  new  company  to  insure  lives  and  to 
grant  annuities. 

Not  until  1850  was  this  life  in¬ 
terlace  privilege  exercised,  however. 
In  that  year,  Eliphalet  Adams  Bulke- 
Iff,  a  director  of  the  /Etna  Insurance 
Company,  revived  official  interest  in 
*Kat  long  dormant  life  insurance 
project,  and  on  June  6  a  new  depart¬ 
ment,  known  as  the  /Etna  Annuity 
Fund,  was  created  to  provide  in- 
tun  nee  on  lives. 

Believing  that  the  Annuity  Fund 
would  best  prosper  as  a  separate  organ¬ 
isation,  Eliphalet  Bulkeley  and  his 
fwociates,  supported  by  the  Company’s 
directors,  petitioned  the  General  As- 
irmbly  for  an  amendment  to  the 
/f.tiu  Insurance  Company  charter, 
and  on  May  28,  1853,  the  EEtna 
Inuirance  Company  Annuity  F  und 
Wome  the  /Etna  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

A  newly-chosen  board  of  directors 
elected  Eliphalet  Adams  Bulkeley  to 
k*e  the  first  president  of  what  was 
devined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
multiple-line  insurance  organizations 
w  the  world.  And,  although  the 
period  from  1850  .to  1865  was  a 
critical  one  in  the  history  of  this 
Country,  the  young  /Etna  Life  grew 
— slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  con¬ 
fident,  sure-footed  way. 

In  the  crucial  post-Civil  War 
period  a  million  discharged  soldiers 
found  themselves  in  the  process  of  re- 
adjintment.  Many  moved  westward. 


I  here  they  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  raising  money  for  de¬ 
velopment.  'Fhe  /Etna  Life,  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  western  farm  mortgages,  ad- 
vanced  money  to  the  settlers  through 
land  mortgages  on  their  properties. 
I  bus  did  the  /Etna  Life  Insurance 
Company  help  to  build  up  the  great 
middle  west. 

Mr.  Bulkeley,  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  /Etna  Life,  died  in 
1872.  1  homas  0.  Enders,  secre¬ 

tary  of  the  Company,  was  elected 
president.  He  stood  at  the  helm  for 
seven  years — the  most  difficult  years 
in  the  history  of  American  life  in¬ 
surance  companies.  When  the  crisis 
had  passed,  he  resigned,  broken  in 
health  after  guiding  the  Company 
safely  through  those  dark  years. 


is  successor*  Morgan  Gardner 


His 

Bulkeley  — son  of  the  Company’s 
founder,  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
in  1879.  He  held  that  office  until 
his  death  in  1922.  His  organizing 
and  administrative  genius  contributed 
much  to  the  Company’s  remarkable 
development  and  expansion. 

President  Bulkeley’s  program  of 
building  up  a  multiple-line  organiza¬ 
tion  began  in  1891,  when  an  Accident 
Department  was  installed.  Seven 
years  later,  health  insurance  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  first  time.  In  1902,  the 
Company  met  the  growing  need  for 
personal  liability  insurance.  The 
workmen’s  compensation  laws  in¬ 
fluenced  the  writing  of  compensation 
insurance  in  1911.  Group  disability 
( Continued  on  Page  58) 
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Home  Office  Building  of 


The  Largest 
Colonial  Type 
Structure  in 
the  IVorld 


The  build  in  i?  is  situated  on  a  tract 

o 

of  twenty-three  acres,  located  almost 
exactly  in  the  geographic  center  of 
1  lartford. 

• 

The  /Ttna  grounds  have  a  frontage 
of  1021  feet  on  Farmington  Avenue, 
and  extend  south  along  Sigourney 

Street  for  a  distance  of  1070  feet. 

• 

Work  on  the  new  building  started 
in  January,  1929,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  late  fall  of  J  93 1 . 


James  Gamble  Rogers,  noted 
architect,  created  the  plans  for  the 


the  TTna  Life  jr 

Aetna’s  Home  Office  building.  Tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  .Ttna’s 
historic  background  and  the  setting  in 
which  the  building  was  to  be  placed, 
he  incorporated  in  the  structure  many 
of  the  architectural  details  of  the 
Colonial  period. 

The  building  is  a  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern  unit  type  structure  of  seven  office 
stories,  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  Its 
front  building  line  is  230  feet  back 
from  Farmington  Avenue,  and  the 
base  dimensions  are  650  by  262  feet. 

It  is  about  250  feet  from  the  ground 


m 
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arance  Company  and  Affiliated  Companies 


to  the  top  of  the  cupola.  The  total 
area  is  769,000  square  feet. 

• 

From  650  to  900  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  approximately  seventy-six  per¬ 
cent  of  whom  were  Hartford  resi¬ 
dents. 

• 

J  he  /Etna’s  massive  vault  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  New  England.  It 
is  two  stories  high,  having  an  interior 
stairway. 

Bulkeley  Memorial  Hall,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  beautiful  auditorium,  has  a 


seating  capacity  of  1,000,  and  is 
equipped  with  stage,  motion  picture 


booth  and  three  manual  ore; 


an. 


1'he  building  rests  on  343  concrete 
pillars,  reaching  down  to  bed  rock 
thirty  to  seventy  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face. 

» 

8,370  tons  of  structural  steel  were 
used  in  its  construction. 

• 

There  are  284  miles  of  electric 
wires  in  the  building,  and  5  >  7 00 
general  lighting  fixtures. 


Recreational  facilities  are  provided 
by  bowling  alleys,  squash  boards, 
tennis  courts,  basketball  floor  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  outdoor  games. 


'I  wo  spacious  cafeterias  provide 
adequate  luncheon  facilities  for  all 
the  /Etna'  *s  employees. 


1  here  are  three  spacious  club  rooms, 
— one  for  the  officers,  one  for  the 
men,  and  one  for  the  yirls. 
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THOMAS  O.  ENDKRS  1872-1879 


MORGAN  G.  BULKELEY  1879-1922 


MORGAN  B.  BRAIN  A  RD  1922 


( Continued  Jrom  Page  55) 

insurance  was  inaugurated  in  1920. 

1  he  /Etna  Accident  and  Liability 
Company,  established  in  1907,  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly  in  the  automobile  in¬ 
surance  field  and  was  changed  in  cor¬ 
porate  name,  in  1917,  to  the  .Etna 
Casualty  and  Surety  Company.  A 
third  member — the  Automobile  In¬ 
surance  Company — was  added  to  the 
/Etna  group  in  1913,  furnishing  fire 
insurance  for  cars  and  complete  auto¬ 
mobile  coverage,  later  entering  the 
general  fire  and  marine  busine  s.  The 
fourth  of  the  /Etna  Affiliated  Com¬ 
panies  is  the  Standard  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  added  in  1924. 

Thus,  during  Mr.  Bulkeley ’s  forty- 
three  years  as  president,  did  the  /Etna 
Life  extend  its  activities  to  include 
practically  every  form  of  insurance 
coverage.  This  expansion,  keeping 
pace  with  the  increasingly  complex 
needs  of  the  insuring  public,  reflected 
the  great  vision  and  the  dynamic 
qualities  of  Morgan  Gardner  Bulke¬ 
ley. 

He  died  on  November  6,  1922,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Vice  President  Morgan  Bulkeley 
Hr  ainard  was  selected  to  succeed  his 
uncle,  Morgan  Gardner  Bulkeley,  as 
President  of  the  .Etna  Companies, 
Shortly  after  graduating  from  Yale 
in  1900  and  completing  his  studies  at 
the  Yale  Law  School,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  /Etna  Life.  As  As¬ 
sistant  J  reasurer,  and  later  as  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Brainnrd  acquired  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  Company’s  financial 
interests.  A  long  period  of  intimate 
association  with  Morgan  Gardner 
Bulkeley,  and  a  grasp  and  appreciation 


of  the  principles  upon  which  his  pre¬ 
decessor  budded  so  long  and  so  well, 
have  been,  largely  responsible  for  the 


continued  growth  of  the  /Etna  Life 
and  Affiliated  Companies  under  Mr. 
1 1  ra i na rd ’s  a d  m in ist ration . 


Earlier  Home  Offices 


Below  The  building 
at  050  Main  Street 
after  it  had  been 
remodeled  and  en¬ 
larged  in  lull. 


Bctow  The  Charter 
Oak  Ruilding  at  G 50 
Main  Street.  pur¬ 
chased  in  1 SSS.  1 1  nine 
Ol'lice  of  the  Aetna 
Life  for  forty-two 
years. 


Left  The  first  home 
1850  to  1 85(i,  of  the 
Aetna  I.ife.  Located 
at  58  State  Street, 

I  lartford. 


Center  From  1850  to 
1807  the  Company  was 
in  the  old  I  lunger- 
ford  and  Cone  Build¬ 
ing  at  Main  Street 
and  Central  Row. 

Kill  lit  The  Aetna 
Fire  Building  on  Main 
Street,  home  of  the 
Aetna  I.ife  from  1807 
to  1888. 
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The  Phoenix  Insurance  Company 

and 

The  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


TIME 

TRIED 


of  Hartford,  Connecticut 


EIRE 


TESTED 


RAN  KLIN  PIERCE  was 
president  of  the  United 
States;  Commodore  Perry 
had  succeeded  in  getting 
Japan  to  open  its  ports  to  American 
trade;  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
John  Philip  Sousa  were  infants-in- 
arms;  the  safety  pin  had  just  been 
invented;  duplex  telegraphy,'  the 
Bunsen  gas  burner,  and  the  Bessemer 
steel  process  were  being  acclaimed, 
when  I  he  Phoenix  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  started 
business. 

Conceived  in  1853  by  Henry 
Kellogg,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
character,  The  Phoenix  was  original¬ 
ly  incorporated  by  the  Connecticut 
legislature  at  its  May  session  in  1854, 
under  a  perpetual  charter  authorizing 
both  a  fire  and  a  marine  business.  Sub¬ 
scription  books  were  opened  on  the 
2 1 st  of  June,  1854,  and  the  required 
capital  of  $100,000  was  at  once  ob¬ 
tained. 


I  he  stockholders  met  on  the  same 
day  and  Chester  Adams,  Erastus 
Smith,  Nathan  M.  Waterman,  John 
A.  Butler,  William  Eaxon,  Samuel  B. 
Beresford,  Elisha  T.  Smith,  James  C. 
Walkley,  Lyman  Stockbridge,  Edwin 
E.  Pease,  Joseph  Merriman,  Nathaniel 
H.  Morgan  and  Ralph  Cheney  were 
elected  directors.  Mr.  Nathaniel  H. 
Morg  an  was  made  the  first  president 
of  the  company  and  Mr.  Henry 
Kellogg,  secretary.  Before  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  this  meeting  the  stockholders 
voted  to  increase  the  capital  to 
$200,000. 

One  week  later  the  books  were  re¬ 
opened  and  the  additional  shares  sub¬ 
scribed  for.  At  the  time  of  subscription 
ten  dollars  per  share  was  paid  in  cash. 
The  remaining  ninety  per  cent,  was 
secured  by  stock  notes.  The  company, 
now  started  on  a  successful  career, 
began  to  earn  its  own  capital.  A  divi¬ 
dend  of  $20,000  was  endorsed  on 
the  stock  notes  June  15th,  1855,  and 


six  months  later  a  second  dividend 
of  equal  amount  was  similarly  applied. 

Meanwhile,  Simeon  L.  Loomis,  an 
experienced  underwriter,  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Home  of  New  York 
and  on  June  27th,  1855,  was  elected 
president  of  The  Phoenix,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  been  acting 
during  the  formation  period  of  the 
company.  Immediately  on  taking  office 
President  Loomis,  in  cooperation  with 
Secretary  Kellogg,  proceeded  to  expand 
the  company’s  activities. 

The  various  state  legislatures  at  this 
time,  began  to  exercise  more  careful 
supervision  over  companies  entering 
their  jurisdictions.  The  stockholders 
of  The  Phoenix,  in  order  to  comply 
with  all  the  different  conditions  of  ad¬ 
mission,  paid  in  the  outstanding  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  capital.  The  company 
was  thus  enabled  to  plant  its  agencies 
in  all  states. 

The  increase  in  business  that  re¬ 
sulted  because  of  this  expansion,  made 
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it  advisable  to  establish,  in  1856,  a 
Western  department.  Mr.  Mathew 
Magill  was  placed  in  charge  as  general 
agent.  Premium  income  continued  to 
grow,  and  in  1859  capital  of  the 
company  was  again  increased,  this  time 
to  $400,000. 

"The  death  of  President  Loomis  in 
1863  made  it  necessary  to  select  a 
successor.  On  August  27th,  1863, 

Mr.  Henry  Kellogg  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Mr.  William  B.  Clark, 
secretary.  About  one  year  later  Mr. 
Asa  W .  Jillson  was  made  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  The  Phoenix  now  took  the  lead 
in  planting  agencies  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  opening  a  distinct  de¬ 
partment  there  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Magill,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Western  office.  All 
this  activity  resulted  in  further  busi¬ 
ness  increases  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  capital  to  $600,000,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  until  1877. 

By  1871,  The  Phoenix  had  accum¬ 
ulated  sufficient  assets  to  enable  it  to 
pay  in  full  losses  of  $937,219  under 
280  policies  involved  in  the  historic 


Edward  Milligan 

Elected  President  in  1913 

Chicago  fire.  To  The  Phoenix  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
company  to  pay  a  loss  arising  from 
this  conflagration.  The  goodwill  en¬ 
gendered  by  this  act  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  company’s  integrity  now 
began  to  bear  fruit. 

On  January  1st,  1876,  the  company 
had  gross  assets  of  over  $1,900,000 
and  a  net  surplus  of  $385,000.  Six 
months  later  the  capital  was  raised  to 
$1,000,000,  and  an  extra  dividend  of 
fifteen  per  cent.,  or  $90,000,  applied 
toward  payment  of  the  new  stock 
issue.  In  1881  the  capital  was  further 
increased  to  $2,000,000  by  cash  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Mr.  Kellogg  retired  from  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  The 
Phoenix  in  August,  1888,  but  re¬ 
mained  honorary  president  until  his 
death,  January  2 1st,  1891.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Skilton, 
a  frm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  organ¬ 
ized  effort.  Mr.  Skilton  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  company  until  failing 
health  forced  his  retirement  in  1913. 

Throughout  its  eighty-one  years  of 


providing  protection  for  the  insuring 
public,  the  presidency  of  The  Phoenix 
has  been  in  few  hands.  The  list  of 
presidents  comprises  but  five  men: 
Nathaniel  H.  Morgan,  Simeon  L. 
Loomis,  Henry  Kellogg,  I).  W.  C.  ii 
Skilton  and  Edward  Milligan.  It  is 
under  the  able  guidance  of  President 
Milligan  that  The  Phoenix  lias  shown 
its  most  remarkable  growth  and  at¬ 
tained  its  present  position  of  outstand¬ 
ing  financial  strength. 

The  Phoenix  was  organized  in  the 
rear  room  of  the  William  H.  Imlay 
office  on  the  second  floor  of  “Union 
Hall”  in  Hartford,  Conn.  This  space 

i 

soon  proved  to  be  inadequate  and  in 
December,  1854,  larger  quarters  were 
taken  at  275  Main  Street.  Eight  years 
later  the  office  was  moved  to  the  Hill’s 
Block,  333  Main  Street.  The  business 
continued  to  grow  and  the  company 
finally  decided  to  build.  As  a  result  of 
this  decision  The  Phoenix  in  Novem- 
her,  1873,  moved  into  its  own  building 
at  64  Pearl  Street,  where  it  stayed 
until  1905.  In  June  of  that  year 
another  move  became  necessary  and  the 
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Eighty -fir  st  Annual  Statement 

THE  PHOENIX  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


D.  W.  C.  Skilton 
Pres  id  enty  /  Scj  1—191  5 


ASSETS  JANUARY  1,  1935 


Cash  in  Offices  and  Banks  -----  $3,935.608. 58 
Premiums  in  course  of  Collection, 

(under  ninety  days)  ------  1,452,956.62 

*  D  S.  Government  Bonds  -----  2,743  977.00 

*  Canadian,  State,  Municipal,  Railroad,  and 

other  Bonds,  and  Stocks .  28,156,061.00 

Real  ['.state,  unincumbered  -----  565.121.04 

Mortgage  Loans  --------  697,98650 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents  -----  205  523.09 

Reinsurance  due  on  Paid  Losses  -  -  -  2R988  27 

Total  Admitted  Assets  -  -  -  -  $57,779,222.10 


LIABILITIES 

Cash  Capital  ----------  $6,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses  -  -  -  -  1,024.320.25 

Reserve  lor  Reinsurance  ------  7,914,189.84 

Reserve  for  all  other  Claims  and  Liabilities  1,590,592.83 
Total  Liabilities  ------  $16,529,102.92 


Net  Scrim. rs  -  --------  -$21,250,119.18 


I  *  At  Market  Values  of  December  31,  1934. 


Henry  Kellogg 

President }  1863—91 


company  took  over  the  first  floor  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company’s  building.  Eventually, 
this  space  too,  proved  inadequate  and 
in  1917  I  he  Phoenix  completed  the 
erection  of  the  present  substantial 
structure  at  the  corner  of  Trinity  and 
Uni  Streets  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
now  housing  the  officers  and  large  staff 
of  the  company. 

'I'he  Phoenix,  when  it  started 
business,  confined  its  operations  to  in¬ 
surance  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire. 
1  oday,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  conditions,  the  company  pro¬ 
vides  fire,  lightning, 
windstorm,  hail,  explo¬ 
sion,  riot  and  civil  com¬ 
motion,  marine  (ocean 
and  inland),  transpor¬ 
tation,  automobile,  avi¬ 
ation,  mail  package, 
registered  mail,  person¬ 
al  effects,  rents,  lease¬ 
hold,  sprinkler  leakage, 
husi ness  interruption, 
and  all  other  forms  of 
property  damage  insur¬ 
ance. 


The  present  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  are: 

President  —  Edward  Milligan 
Vice- Pres. —  George  C.  Long,  [r. 

V ice-Pres. —  Henry  P.  Whitman 
Vice- Pres. —  Frank  C.  Ha  1  field 
Secretary  —  Fred  C.  Gustetter 
Secretary  —  F.  Minot  Blake 
Secretary  — Lee  R.  Ross 
Secretary  — George  W.  Holton 
Secretary  —  Perrin  C.  Cothran 
Secretary  ■ —  William  M.  Shaw 
Secretary  —  Roy  E.  Eblen 
Treasurer — Spencer  T.  Mitchell 


Board  of  Directors: 

Edward  Milligan 
Edward  M.  Day 
Francis  Parsons 
James  L.  Loomis 
Thomas  C.  Temple 
George  C.  Long,  Jr. 
Archibald  A.  Welch 
Henry  H.  Coni. and 
Lucius  F.  Robinson 
Henry  K.  W.  Welch 
Thomas  W.  Russell 
Louis  R.  Cheney 
The  Phoenix,  in  its  lifetime, 
has  run  the  gauntlet  of  conffiagra- 
tions.  It  has  met  every 
tax  on  its  resources 
promptly  and  fully.  It 
has  kept  pace  with  the 
years,  developing  in 
strength  and  usefulness 
as  it  has  gone  along. 
It  is  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  present. 
It  is  alive  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  future. 
It  is  a  virile,  aggressive, 
Connecticut- American 
insurance  institution. 

:[6i  ]> 


I'he  history 

of  The  Phoenix 

has  been  one  of 

steady,  conservative 

progress.  Starting  with  the  recor 
and  net  surplus,  by  decades,  are  a 

d  of  its  first  year 
s  follows: 

,  the  capital,  assets. 

Year 

Ca  pita/ 

A  ssets 

Net  Sin  plus 

1854 

$  200,000 

$  212,896 

$  6,331 

1864 

400,000 

925,902 

297487 

1  874 

600,000 

1,852,302 

280,789 

1884 

2,000,000 

4>349>3  3  3 

772,687 

1894 

2,000,000 

5,658,808 

623,693 

1904 

2,000,000 

7,341 ,889 

1,780,591 

1914 

5,000,000 

14,477,208 

5,187,003 

1 924 

5,000,000 

5 1,567,014 

1  3,098,907 

'934 

6,000,000 

37,779,222 

2  1 ,2  50, 1  19 

THE  CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


HIS  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  June,  1850, 
with  a  capital  of 
$200,000  of  which  ten 
per  cent,  was  paid  in  cash  and 
ninety  per  cent,  in  stock-notes.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  the  stockholders 
elected  as  directors  Joseph  Trum¬ 
bull,  Benjamin  W.  Greene,  James 
B.  Hosmer,  David  F.  Robinson, 
Julius  Cathn,  Harvey  Seymour, 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  James  Dixon, 
Edmund  G.  Howe,  Tertius  Wads¬ 
worth,  Timothy  M.  Allen,  John 
L.  Bunce,  and  Edson  Fessenden. 
The  same  day  Benjamin  W. 
Greene  was  elected  president  and, 
on  July  4th,  John  B.  Eldredge 
was  appointed  secretary. 

The  management  established  a 
policy  of  accepting  only  11011- 
hazardous  risks,  subordinating 
ambition  for  large  receipts  to  de¬ 
sire  for  safety.  For  similar  reasons 
agencies  were  planted  with  caution 
and  chiefly  in  towns  with  well- 
equipped  fire  departments.  As  a 
result  of  this  method  of  operation 
the  company,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  had  made  enough  on  a 
small  but  carefully  conducted  bus¬ 
iness,  to  virtually  pay  ninety  per 
cent  in  installments  on  the  stock, 
even  though  it  had  but  sixty-three 
agents,  a  surplus  of  about  $4,000 
and  a  premium  income  of  less  than 
$80,000. 

In  October,  1865,  Benjamin 
W.  Greene  resigned  and  Mr. 
Eldredge  was  elected  president. 
Martin  Bennett  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary. 

January  28th,  1873,  Mr.  Eldredge 
resigned  the  presidency  and  Martin 
Bennett  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
At  the  same  time  Charles  R.  Burt  was 
made  secretary.  Practically  four  years 
later  the  capital  of  the  company  was 
increased  to  $1,000,000. 

In  1880  President  Bennett  retired 
and  John  D.  Browne,  a  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Hartford  Eire  Insurance 
Company,  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
The  able  administration  of  President 
Browne  covered  a  period  of  more  than 


JANUARY  1,  1935 

The  Assets  of  the  Company  are  as  follows: 

United  States  Government  Bonds  -  -  -  -  $2,606,986.00 
Other  Government  and  Municipal  Bonds  -  -  E795J40.00 

Railroad  Bonds  ---------  2*587, 300.00 

Public  Utility  Bonds  --------  4,051,920.00 

Miscellaneous  Bonds  -  --  --  --  -  204950.00 

Railroad  Stocks  -  --  --  --  --  -  793  990.OO 

Public  Utility  Stocks  --------  880’390’00 

Bank  Stocks  -----------  568,680.00 

Miscellaneous  Stocks  -  --  --  --  -  786,785.00 

★  Total  Bonds  and  Stocks  -  -  -  $14,280,341.00 

Real  Estate  -----------  16,526.00 

Mortgage  Loans  ----------  807,340.00 

Collateral  Loan  -  --  --  --  --  -  1 4,250.00 

Interest  Accrued  ----------  153*766.65 

Cash  in  Offices  and  Banks  -------  3,307,692.18 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection, 

(under  ninety  days)  -------  544954  14 

Reinsurance  due  on  Paid  Losses  -  -  -  -  5,555.85 

Total  Assets  -------  $19,130,425^2 

LIABILITIES 

Cash  Capital  -----------  $2,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  -------  4,775,804.20 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses  -----  610,411.36 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities  -----  730,496.47 

Total  Liabilities  ------  $8,1 16.7l2.03 

Net  Surplus . ------  $11,013,713.79 

*  At  Market  Values  of  December  31,  1934. 
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thirty  years,  and  during  his  incumbency 
the  company  attained  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  underwriting  field  and 
acquired  a  country-wide  agency  plant 
of  great  value. 

Officials  associated  with  President 
Browne  during  the  term  of  his  leader¬ 
ship  were  secretaries  Charles  R.  Burt, 
W.  T.  Howe,  and  John  A.  Cosmus. 
The  two  last  named  subsequently  were 
advanced  to  the  post  of  vice  president. 

At  President  Browne’s  death  in 
1913  a  partnership  arrangement  with 
The  Phoenix  of  Hartford  seemed 
desirable  to  the  stockholders  of  The 
Connecticut  and  through  an  exchange 
of  capital  shares  the  management  of 
the  two  companies  became  identical. 
That  the  change  was  of  distinct  value 
to  assenting  stockholders  is  evidenced 
by  a  growth  in  policyholders’  surplus 
from  $2,322,408.  in  1913  to  $13,- 
013,713.  at  the  close  of  1934.  The 
company  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
organizations  writing  all  lines  of  prop¬ 
erty  damage  insurance. 


I  he  Connecticut,  for  many  years, 
had  its  home  office  in  its  own  building 
on  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Grove 
Streets,  within  a  block  of  City  Hall 
Square  in  Hartford,  but  since  its  amal¬ 
gamation  with  The  Phoenix  has  been 
located  with  that  company  in  the 
handsome  building  at  30  Trinity  Street. 

The  present  officers  of  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Eire.  Insurance  Company  are 
Edward  Milligan,  president;  George 
C.  Long,  Jr.,  Henry  P.  Whitman, 
frank  C.  Hatfield,  vice-presidents; 
E.  M.  Blake,  L.  R.  Ross,  G.  W. 
Holton,  Perrin  C.  Cothran,  Roy  E. 
Eblen,  Wm.  M.  Shaw,  secretaries; 
Spencer  T.  Mitchell,  treasurer.  Board 
of  Directors:  Lucius  F.  Robinson, 
Thomas  W.  Russell,  Edward  M.  Day, 
Archibald  A.  Welch,  Edward  Milli¬ 
gan,  Louis  R.  Cheney,  Francis  Par¬ 
sons,  Henry  H.  Conland,  Henry  K. 
W.  Welch,  George  C.  Long,  Jr., 
James  Lee  Loomis 
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Established  lS6j. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COM PANY 


KVKNTY-ONK  years 
ago,  oil  April  i,  1864, 
the  first  accident  insur¬ 
ance  policy  in  America 
was  issued  by  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

While  traveling  in  Kngland  in 
1 859,  James  G.  Batterson,  the 
founder  of  The  Travelers  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  I  lis  home  city,  I  lartford, 
was  already  famed  as  a  center  of 
fire  and  life  insurance  but  in  Eng- 
land  he  was  offered  a  form  of 
insurance  of  which  he,  with  all 
of  his  insurance  associations,  had 
never  heard— an  accident  ticket. 

Instantly,  he  wondered  why 
America  shouldn’t  have  a  com¬ 
pany  offering  similar  insurance. 
As  he  rode  on  the  English  train 
and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
insurance  protection  which  the 
ticket  provided  —  a  substantial 
amount  that  had  cost  a  few  pence 
— he  wondered  why  accident  in¬ 
surance  shouldn’t  cover  all  the 
accidental  hazards  of  life,  as  well 
as  those  of  travel,  and  why  pol¬ 
icies  shouldn’t  be  issued  for  a 
year  instead  of  merely  for  a  day 
or  a  few  days. 

Returning  to  the  United  States 


he  found  the  business  outlook  de¬ 
cidedly  unpropitious  for  his  new 
project.  He  decided  to  wait. 

But  in  1863  he  wearied  of 
longer  postponing  his  plans.  He 
recognized  that  uncertainties  al¬ 
ways  existed  and  determined  to 
go  ahead.  The  Travelers  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  was  chartered  and 


issued  its  first  insurance  contract 
April  r,  1864. 

Io  its  pioneer  line  of  accident 
insurance  The  Travelers  soon  ad¬ 
ded  life  insurance,  later  liability. 
Through  the  creation  of  The 
travelers  Indemnity  Company 
the  various  casualty  insurance 
lines  that  cover  loss  of  property 
were  taken  up:  Burglary,  robbery, 
theft,  steam  boiler,  plate  glass, 
collision  and  machinery  insurance; 
and,  later,  through  The  Travelers 
hire  Insurance  Company,  fire, 
windstorm  and  inland  marine 
forms  of  insurance  were  added. 

Besides  being  the  pioneer  in 
accident  insurance,  The  Travelers 
Companies  have  been  the  first  to 
insure  automobiles.  The  first  life 
insurance  policy  providing  an 
income  to  the  beneficiary  instead 
of  lump  sum  settlement  was  a 
Travelers  contract. 

After  seventy-one  years  of 
service  to  the  American  people,  in 
good  times  and  bad,  The  Travelers 
offers  the  benefits  of  wide  exper¬ 
ience,  ample  resources,  and  com¬ 
plete  insurance  service  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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THE  HOMES  OF  THE  TRAVELERS 


1864-1912 


The  Birthplace  uj  The  Travelers 

In  two  small  rooms  on  t lie  second  floor  of  the  City  Bank  Building, 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Kingsley  Streets,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
1  he  Iravelers  Insurance  Company  started  in  business.  Later  larger 
quarters  across  from  the  railway  station  were  occupied. 


18  72 

In  1872,  the  steady  growth  of  the  Company  necessitated  larger 
quarters,  so  the  Henry  Ellsworth  home  on  the  corner  of  Grove  and 
I  rospect  Streets  was  bought  and  occupied.  1  his  was  the  first  entire 
building  owned  and  occupied  by  The  Travelers. 


1902 

Henry  Ellsworth  would  have  had  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  home, 
could  he  have  seen  it  thirty  years  after  The  Travelers  stepped  in. 

Constant  growth  necessitated  additions  and  enlargements  in  1886, 
1892,  1894,  1899  and  1902,  which  completely  changed  the  appearance 
of  the  building. 


190  7 

In  1906  ground  w'as  broken  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Grove  for  a 
ten  story  office  building.  This  was  occupied  in  May,  1907. 

Additions  to  this  building  and  additional  buildings  have  since  made 
The  Travelers  home  the  most  conspicuous  group  of  buildings  on  the 
I  la  it  ford  -skyline. 
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FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 


WRITTEN  BY  THE 


TRAY E L E  R  S 


PERSONAL 

Life 

Accident 

Health 

Annuity 

Old  Age  Income 
Educational  Endowment 
Personal  Effects  Floater 
Personal  Furs 
Trip  Transit 
Silverware 

Personal  Jewelry  and  Furs 
Fine  Arts 

Personal  Hold-Lip 
Safe  Deposit  Box  Burglary  and 
Robbery 

Sports  and  Personal  Activities 

AUTOMOBILE 
Public  Liability 
Property  Damage 
Fire 
Theft 
Windstorm 
Plate  Glass 
Collision 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCE 
Fire 

Windstorm 

Earthquake 

Burglary,  Theft  and  Larceny 
Plate  Glass 
Heating  Boiler 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Employers’  Liability 
Public  Liability 
Property  Damage 
Rental  Value 
Explosion 

Aircraft  Property  Damage 
Water  Damage  and  Repairs 
Vehicle  Damage 


BUSINESS 

Automobile 

Workmen’s  Compensation 
Employers’  Liability 
Public  Liability 
Group  Life 

Group  Accident  and  Sickness 
Salary  Allotment  Life 
Pe  nsions 

t 

General  Property  Damage 

Business  Life 

Business  Accident 

Boiler 

Machinery 

Office  and  Store  Robbery 
Messenger  and  Paymaster 
Robbery 

Mercantile  Safe  Burglary 
Mercantile  Open  Stock  Burglary 
Safe  Deposit  Box  Burglary  and 
Robbery 

Bank  Burglary  and  Robbery 

Plate  Glass 

Fire 

Windstorm 

Use  and  Occupancy 

Outage 

Rent  and  Rental  Value 
Leasehold 

Profits  and  Commissions 

Riot  and  Civil  Commotion 

Explosion 

Earthquake 

Inland  Marine 

Parcel  Post 

Transportation 

Trip  Transit 

Aircraft 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
THE  TRAVELERS  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 
THE  TRAVELERS  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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Entrance  of  Home  Office  Building 

Connecticut  General 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford 
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CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


7°  Years 

HE  Civil  War  was  just  over.  The  country 
was  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  over  the 
fortunes  being  made  by  the  lucky  and  the 
intrepid  out  of  coal,  oil,  minerals  and 
railways.  Business  took  on  much  the  character  of  a 
gold  rush. 

Hartford*  however,  the  heart  of  “the  land  of 
steady  habits,”  was  somewhat  withdrawn  from  the 
speculative  vortex  and  from  frontier  standards.  Here 
opportunity  presented  itself  in  a  different  guise.  In 
this  somewhat  cautious  community  thoughtful  men 
could  see  that  the  future  security  of  the  country  and 
its  citizens  called  for  the  conservation  of  part  of  the 
wealth  being  produced  so  lavishly. 

<(68E 


Conn. 

Hartford  soil  had  already  proved  congenial  to 
insurance  when  in  June,  1865,  a  group  of  leading- 
citizens,  qualified  by  temperament  and  environment 
for  this  work,  organized  the  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  new  Company  started  business  with  the  idea 
of  increasing  the  availability  of  life  insurance  by 
issuing  policies  at  extra  premiums  to  people  whose 
physical  condition  made  them  ineligible  for  life  in¬ 
surance  at  standard  rates. 

The  demand  for  what  we  now  call  substandard 
insurance  did  not  prove  to  be  as  great  as  had  been 
anticipated  and  with  the  limited  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  available  it  was  difficult  to  know  how  much 
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T  ii om as  W.  Russell  Robert  W.  Hun  TINGTON 

President  from  1S76  to  1901  Elected  President  in  1901 


Home  Office  Building 
Built  in  1926  ... 
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Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company 


View  over  Bushnell  Park  and  Elm  Street,  Hartford 


extra  premium  should  be  charged  in  each  case.  So 
during  the  first  year  the  Company  also  began  to 
compete  for  business  on  first  class  risks. 

After  two  years  the  Company  abandoned  its  orig¬ 
inal  plan  of  specializing  in  substandard  insurance  and 
limited  its  business  to  first  class  risks. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  the  Company’s  ex¬ 
istence,  J.  M.  Niles  acted  as  temporary  President. 
He  was  succeeded  by  E.  W.  Parsons  who  guided 
the  Company  for  the  next  ten  years,  during  the  de- 
pr  ession  which  followed  the  Civil  War. 

In  1876  T.  W.  Russell  became  President.  At  that 
time  insurance  in  force  was  a  little  over  $6,500,000. 
When  Robert  W.  Huntington  was  elected  President 
in  1901  it  had  increased  to  nearly  $16,500,000. 

In  1905  the  Company  made  a  noteworthy  step — 
the  purchase  of  a  Home  Office  building  of  its  own 
at  64  Pearl  Street.  Up  to  this  time  space  had  been 
rented.  The  Home  Office  force  including  officers 
and  employees  totaled  thirty-two.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  the  Company  occupied,  in  addition  to 
its  64  Pearl  Street  building,  space  in  five  other  nearby 
locations.  In  June,  1926,  the  Company  moved  into 
its  present  building. 

In  1912  the  Company  organized  an  accident 
department.  Insurance  to  compensate  for  the  extra 


expense  usually  caused  by  an  accident  or  serious  ill¬ 
ness  and  for  the  frequent  loss  of  income  is  fully  as 
necessary  for  the  average  person  as  life  insurance. 

A  group  department  was  established  in  1918 
through  which  the  Company  issues  all  forms  of 
group  insurance  including  annuities. 

The  substantial  progress  made  by  the  Company 
during  recent  years  is  shown  by  the  following  figures. 


1934  RECORD 


Admitted  Assets,  December  31,  1934  .  $171,310,376 

Policy  Reserves  and  other  Liabilities  .  162,714,263 

Contingency  Fund  1,250,000 

Excess  Security  to  Policyholders  .  7,346,113 

Total  Premium  Income,  1934  .  $  31,368,037 

Total  Income  .  41,842,966 

Increase  in  Income  .  2,324,030 

Increase  in  Assets  .  8,502,559 

New  Paid  Life  Insurance  .  113,142,320 

Life  Insurance  in  force,  December  31,  1934  985,861,704 


PAYMENTS  SINCE  ORGANIZATION 


To  Living  Policyholders  .  $113,191,259 

To  Beneficiaries  .  107,081,769 


$220,273,028 

The  Company  is  represented  by  fifty-five  agencies 
and  branch  offices  located  as  far  south  as  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  as  far  west  as  California. 
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Sixty-Eight  Years  of  Service 


1 935 


For  sixty-eight  years  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and 
Insurance  Company  has  exerted  an 
important  influence  for  safety  in 
industry  by  providing  a  service  to 
reduce  accidents  to  power  generating  and  utilizing 
equipment  and  to  indemnify  when  loss  occurs.  The 
company  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that,  as  pioneer  in 
the  held  of  boiler  insurance  in  America,  it  was  the 
first  coi  poi  ate  institution  to  set  up  an  accident  pre¬ 
vention  service  for  the  safety  of  human  life  and 
piopeity.  At  flrst  its  protection  was  applied  only 
to  steam  boilers,  but,  as  the  company  expanded,  its 
plan  of  inspection  and  insurance  has  been  adapted 
to  almost  every  variety  of  power  apparatus. 

1  he  company’s  inception  was  a  logical  outcome  of 
the  times.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  use  of  steam  was  well  under  way  and  with  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  steam  boilers  came 
fiequent  and  disastrous  explosions  threatening  life 
and  property.  New  Fngland’s  industries  were  among 
the  earliest  to  utilize  steam  power  and  to  experience 
these  disasters.  So  frequent  and  close  at  hand  were 
some  of  them  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  group 
of  Hartford  young  men  known  as  the  Polytechnic 
Club,  who  met  at  intervals  to  discuss  scientific  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  of  practical  utility.  In  this  club 
were  a  number  of  young  men  who  were  to  become 
prominent  in  Hartford’s  business  and  industrial  life, 
among  them  Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  who  as  president 
of  I  he  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In¬ 
surance  Company  was  to  have  a  profound  influence 
on  its  development.  1  hese  young  men  did  not  join 
in  the  theory  prevalent  at  the  time  that  boiler  ex¬ 
plosions  were  of  mysterious  origin.  They  believed 
them  due  to  inherent  faults  or  developed  weaknesses 
of  construction,  or  to  physical  conditions,  many  of 
which  could  be  avoided  through  their  timely  discovery 
by  those  who  knew  how  and  where  to  look  for  them. 

Hartford  was  even  then  very  definitely  insurance 
minded  and  was  rapidly  gaining  fame  as  the  home 
of  skilled  underwriting.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  these  debates  on  the  subject  of  explosion 
should  develop  a  plan  of  protection,  in  which  an 
inspection  service  to  minimize  the  hazards  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  contract  of  insurance  against  loss.  On 
this  premise  The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection 
and  Insurance  Company  was  organized  in  1 8 66  “to 
inspect  steam  boilers  and  insure  the  owners  against 
loss  or  damage  arising  from  boiler  explosion.” 


Jeremiah  M.  Allen 

President  of  “Hartford  Steam  Boiler ”  1867—1903 

The  company’s  flrst  president  was  E.  C.  Roberts 
who,  however,  relinquished  his  office  a  few  months 
after  the  organization  was  completed.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  July,  1867,  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  was 
destined  successfully  to  direct  the  company  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Allen  entered  the  office 
with  unbounded  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  service  his  company  was  prepared  to  render 
and  an  ability  to  impress  others  with  his  views.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  he  “met  the  flavor  of  sarcasm 
with  the  antidote  of  pleasantry  and  toiled  on  to  create 
a  demand  which  it  should  be  his  business  to  supply.” 

President  Allen’s  first  effort  was  to  secure  men 
well  qualified  by  mechanical  and  engineering  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  for  the  inspection  service  which 
was  the  essential  feature  of  the  company’s  scheme 
of  protection.  In  this  he  was  successful  and  to  the 
competence  of  these  early  inspectors  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  they  inspired  in  boiler  owners  was  due  a 
steadily  increasing  patronage  which  the  company  soon 
enjoyed.  The  company  spent  time  and  money  to 
determine  the  essentials  of  safety  and  in  persuading 
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SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OE  SERVICE 
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Louis  F.  Middi.ebrook 

Secretary ,  1 V  ho  Celebrated  His  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  zcith  the  Company  in  7955 


their  adoption  by  boiler  makers 
and  users.  It  was  among  the  first 
to  advocate  laws  regulating  the 
use  of  steam  and  freely  supplied 
Jaw  makers  and  commissions  with 
information  and  conclusions  de¬ 
rived  from  its  own  search  for 
standards  of  safety.  So  sound  were 
the  bases  for  these  standards  that 
many  of  them  are  still  retained  in 
the  laws  of  states  and  municipali¬ 
ties  and  are  incorporated  in  the 
nationally  known  Boiler  Code  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechan¬ 
ical  Engineers. 

As  a  means  for  disseminating 
all  this  information  and  for  edu¬ 
cating  boiler  users  m  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  their  safety,  President 
Allen  in  the  first  year  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  established  a  company 
magazine,  which  he  named  from 
the  emblem  on  the  company’s 
seal,  “The  Locomotive”.  It  was 
not  essentially  a  medium  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  company’s  activities, 
for,  though  it  presented  the  com¬ 
pany’s  views  on  the  safeguarding 
of  equipment,  its  contents  was 
largely  comnosed  of  scientific  dis¬ 
cussions  and  general  matters  of 
interest  to  steam  users.  Because  it 
was  of  this  character,  it  obtained  a 


wide  circulation  and  had  readers  not  only  among  the  clients  of  the 
company,  who  found  in  it  matters  not  treated  at  that  time  in  other 
publications,  but  also  among  those  seeking  general  information  on 
the  subjects  presented  in  its  pages.  “The  Locomotive”  has  continued 
from  the  date  of  its  first  issue  in  1867  to  the  present  time  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  oldest  company  periodical  in  continuous  circulation 
in  this  country. 

It  was  early  realized  by  Ihe  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection 
and  Insurance  Company’s  engineers  that  the  best  of  boilers  could  be 
ruined  through  the  use  of  improper  feedwater.  Analysis  of  the  water, 
to  determine  that  it  was  fit  for  boiler  use,  or  to  prescribe  treatment 
for  neutralizing  its  dangerous  qualities,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
care  the  company  gave  its  clients’  boilers,  and  in  1880  its  business 
had  so  grown  that  for  this  purpose  it  established  its  own  chemical 
laboratory,  which  within  a  few  years  had  recorded  the  analyses  of 
waters  from  every  state  in  the  union.  This  laboratory  service  has 
since  continued  in  an  ever  broadening  held  of  service. 
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tMMU  I  Mg  and  I  HI  J .  From  IM  1  t"  1-M.f  l\n*tir  produced  HIM  n»*n  of  inni  a  week.  Several  loco- 
cimdm-tcd  cxpt  ritm-ntst  ;it  Wylum  under  the  niijmt  jiuotivo  weir  built  ut  them  in  tie-  intervals  K-txveeu 
iiilcmlt  un  of  Mr.  Jil.,rh<Ml  uftd  Mr.  William  llcdh-y.  IK  J4-IH40.  The  Furmico  haw  now  been  blown  out 
the  1  hen  \icvu-r  of  tin  colliery,  having  lor  their  ciul  Tor  a  couple  of  war*,  hut  then-  is  probability 
anil  Him  The  substitution  of  sIihiu  for  horn  |H>wir  thill  they  will  noon  In-  lighted  again.  it  may  Ik?  iu 
<m  tic  Witgoii-xxny  It  wa*  .it  tlmt  ja-riiMl  that  the  1  h-rfctl  from  tvhui  IiiisIms-i,  already  .stated  that  NVylani 
entire  -irflit  iem  \  of'  smooth  mIk-cF  on  smooth  mil?*  ,F  •*•**  dcvoM  of  ii>*M-t«tioiK  of  u  very  pleating  an<l 
wii*>  «l»  lo*>ri*lr.«ti  <  I  Forster  placid  11  xvugon.  *HM»<>lh-  1  inli'n-eling  charm  Icr.  Ih  *iile  it  -*  Cuiiinction  vv  i ( li 
uhi-idcd,  ■»»  tin-  iv.iv,  pftijit  fly  hnlhiMetl  it, -a nil  pet  jlhi-Hr-t  altcrneifu)  liVeomoliu .  it  claim*  to  l«e  the 
irtelt  t •  /  work  the  wheel*  * «\  men  its  ol  windlass*  |  birth  Jihicc  of  (leonri  Stephenson,  vvliotc  parent*  IX- 
1  he  1 4  in  I  prove*  1  •»!  jeer, "-t  ui.  (hi  adhesion  of  xv|,»v|  |  sided  l«  »r  ■*ome  years  in  a  eott  age  still  Handing-  close- 

1  tin  tVylalii  wagon  way*.  alnl  only  n  few  him. In  <1 


Loo®  o  z*  Da  m  ago, 

Stationary,  Marine  and  Locomotive  Boilers. 

Hist:  it/ri  /1/tii.  u  t  st  os  /.  t s r  trio t:, 

h'riHti  (tn  M'Cti-iiit’  d  \t 1 1  <1 

WYLAM,  THE  CRADLE  OF  THE 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

There  are  not  many  oll  ui'*  mi  Tyncsjd*,-  tlo»t 
pn'setnsouuiD\iUm»tma*pv«  1  ,t  tirst  view  »«.  WyLut. 
A  Stroll  up  anil  .bun  it*  street*.  tor  it  ran  Lta-t 
Mrieti,  unxl  a  1 1  it'll  Street  (■«.,  does  tml  ticnd  mat- 
Urn.  Wluit  the  village  is  to-day  it  1. u»  u  w.,y**  U-cu, 
except  |*erhu|j«  tlurinu  the  short  iritnud  when  the  1 
blast  furnace  iiml  iron  works  wen-  tmh  mtplovid 
Then  the  place  pllxntid  a  livelier  ip|-  arum  c 
though  at  th«  best  of  time*,  there  h.-iw  mil  l^u  1 

perha|is,  u  hundred  iimf**  residents  m  n  tl>„u  mm. , 
It  may  not  lie  imintcn-sting  1..  po  *<  n?  ..or  rvmht->  ! 
with  n  fi-W  particulars  of  VYyhttn  the  1  ndle  <>f  the 
locomotive —  which  we  i-Mra,  t  t,..m  a  r.itut  am*  I. 
ill  the  S»rthtn>  Hryn**  W  x  lulu  1*  distant  iron,  , 
Newcastle  about  eight  mill «.  am)  ),•  *  clou-  t<*  tb»- 
portli  bank  of  ih<  Hix<-r  Tym-.  \  w<«»h-n  budge, 
re-sling  on  Hem-  pillars.  Ihiwhii  whnh  tic  stream 

ruche*  siMtuivhnt  rapidly  .it  mn*t  s-Nint  of  u,.- 
ycar,  count cts  tin  village  with  the  opposite  bunk, 
and  with  the  Wy  lam  station  of  the  NVwt-Jwth  and 
Carlisle  Hallway.  This  bridge  w us  built  in  Js.tf 
by  Mr.  Tlioiii|rs..|i.  who  id*om-vhd  tin  adjacent  blast 
fumin'*-*':  Mr  llb«>  k |. M  k  wn*  the  engineer.  The 
a  true  tu  rein  theprojH-r.\  of  the  Wyhun  Jirldge  Com¬ 
pany.  Acros.-*  it  runs  single  line  of  r.til- f.»r  tic 
tonv< nienec  t»f  tin  Wyftun  CoHc-ry,  tin  either  »i.lc 
of  which  rail-  is  m-coniimnlation  for  f<x>t  pa*Mno<  r>. ; 
Wylam  i»  •  liicriy  imtahlc  m*  |e»*«M-s-iii^  the  first  rail- 
r<anl  over  w  hit  h  a  locomotie*-  Hlcam  engine  *urcc»j»  , 
fully  travclhsl.  JonatluUi  Fonucr, cuginevr of  Wylam  1 
Colliery,  re  laid  tic  VMigon  vr..y  In  the  interval  t-e  * 


to  rail  was  ipiitt  *'Hollgh  to  oliahic  tin  lii.chliU  to 
be  prop«  Ile.1  v\  iiho.it  -iippiuo.  By  I s  1  i,  the  t  \|ci» 
ltl*‘tll*  1|||||  sUl'CI  «  >  |ei.|,  II  1C  I  a  poll  III  |.I|  A  !.K<’lliO|i\ t- 

w:i-  talon  011;  j|:  Ibdl.v  .  imm. .  .Ltt.*l  Mar<b  l;Jth. 
in  lll.lt  I'e.ir  I  bill  steam  Cl. Till.  Ithlv  ii  rail  lor 
libt  \ «  arx  Ih  twisi.  U  y  Inin  am  I  l.i  minoion.  an<  1  an* 
j  Called  imliir.-rt tit |\  by  Uu  .ountry  pM.ph*  Pullinu 
j  Hilly  ”  arc  |  *•  Tin  hilly  i*  now  Inc  I  up  j*  a  cuniotis 
.u  Ken  si  no  tun  '111*00111.  Hut  a  orornl  was  taiilt  *s».u 
1  a  fur  the  first.  ,111.1  this  Inliy"  ha*  regularly  nut  on 
the  "  yhitn  wagon. way  till  within  tln-c  couple  of 
years,  ami  now  stands  in  tin-  rentrv  of  the  village 
ready  to  gel  up  'ti-atu  af  a  moment's  uotice. 

"  ylani  <  ollivry .  tor  wliiih  tlu-**«-  engines  win- 
.  cimMnu'tmL  is  HIM-  ol  the  oldest  riAivna  in  the 
1  “f  KittfUml.  and  u  was  hen  that  (mtrgv 

I  Sbplcm-ai  *  taller  work*sl  .,s  enuiminun  for  **  u  n 
J  or  eight  year*  forint  rly  then  mo-  more  than  a 
j  wore  ol  pits  w.irkitl  m  tin  imuedmlc  vicinity,  but 
j  "ub  >»t*  now  used  the  Ann  l*it  and  tin-  llaugh 
!  l*’b  thi  s*  have  !•*•«  11  11:  o) a  ration  as  -ea-wah- 

|  .  '.IliiTif.  -in..-  II, ..  ,,  „  US  I  f|„  p||,  „„  ,iu. 

'••oil*  side  ol  tin  mo  w*.  sunk  in  MfltO.  tajt  sum 
id-.iiid'-n*  d  as  It  w»s  I.KUid  moth  <’hea|K-r  to  con - 
,  '  * ->‘«ls  undergmund  to  th>  north  »ldc  of  the  river  1 


In  .1  ba-seriieiit  roout 

w .is  <  >1  urge  Stephen 
was  then,  and  i*.  yet, 
Ibr.  and  \t  antU-r- 
«;»y  whith  run  in 
ja ml  sen  nil  years 


sards  ili-tu/.t  from  the  village 
ot  this  iii.prelcn- ling  dwelling  t 
»Oll  iMim  0||  .1111)1  n  1  •  >s  |  Jt 

known  ns  High  -drivl  Jbuise 
intr  afs.llt  III".  Woodrll  Wagon 
front  Ot  (he  hollos,  .lid  tbs.rgi 

>0  llis  1  ally  |m>\  1.04*1,  doitbtl.'ss  Uneoiw  ioiisly  ill, bill. 

mg  a  liking  lor  all  that  l  om  t  ned  1  ngim-**  mid  rail¬ 
ways  lion,  whai  In  w«s  brought  into  constant  cmi- 
tat  t  with  in  tic-  locality .  The  Wylaxn  wagon  vv.'iy 
us  4. nisi ro<  tet|  with  a  gauge  „f  ruils  finer  incite* 
w  id*  r  than  « omiut in.  and  i»  *oiiHil,ing  like  five  miles 
in  lingih.  running  along  the  bank*,  of  tin-  rivet  from 
U  y  lam  (  oilii-ry  to  tin  village  of  la  minglofi  I'ntil 
two  \4-«r>  ng4i.  I *it I,  .Mr.  lilai  lo-tt  and  Mr  If.ilrs.  omiJ 
this  line  for  tlnlr  nsp-tth'v  n *1  leries,  but  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  law  hint  utlciit  Wuy-leavrs.  laid  it  idle  and  ki 
M  hn*  i  outimiisf  till  now  To  (In-  north  of  thin  line 
Murids  ('baa.  ]/ot,*4-t  the  hand- u m  mansion  of  the 
JU»icki-s.  and  mi  th>-  seh- 4,f  an  adjoining  hill  the 
TlrMakliy  t'r.al  <  011, pans  *rr  ju*t  „ow  sinking  for 
Cold. 


than  t « •  bring  tbciu  din*  1 1 v  r*.  Imnk  The  n,.  ,  , 

no  first  fleam  vniagi-  arp.s*  the  Atlantic  was 

'  ‘  Trovnelet.  the  ,  made  by  the '-Sava, innh*' from  New-  York  to  Lirrr- 

li"Mi",,n,r  ,1)'  k,x the  >«r*l.  pmd.  in  1M*.  M,c  ran  from  »m,e  to  Liv.nmol.  ami 
1  r  Un  KW.  II  J-irvcIity  in  (hence  to  St.  i\l»-r>lwirg.  milking  tin;  entire  tnp  in 
•  be  colliery  produce*  twenty  siv  dayu. 

is  o|  ...al  luiiitially,  o|  4  kind  ntui  hpririsl 

h  11  innrkrt.  K«*r  lu.vt  |*r.»bning  jkiWit  i  Hndg.  .rt  Mun./ari/  *m«  that  a  native  of 


»d  lie 


llorsi, 

rib,  lolllld  ill  d 

|  Oo  OOO  (.  t|,s  {  1 

in  th 

Hex  rnr  not  >-\o  llrsl,  mid  an-  greatly  in  nspo-M  at  "  <-'«nn  .  nnnird  Daniil  Treadwell,  Invented 

potteries.  „nd  at  the  1..  x,  rmn.nl  rifle  works  *1  tn  f  'xUuj.yw  in  ldd  Mr  TivimIm.  Il.mmd  a  pc*t  Uvg, 

ar  with 
l»P  bog 


tb  l  I  "  x  I  mi  (  o||ii  ry  js  im  rnsmnall)  trnubhs)  with  ,,,,,,  cot,stn»cl«sl  a  train-way  of  J<igs|  and  « 
hs  d.  r*  from  t h*  snrbu requiring  pumping  engines  "“*'tf»-*l  iron  w  lus  |>  t,.  t.nng  his  j„  *t  fr,„ 

.1  buimi.se  power  1..  klip  the  working*  dear  of  bi*  drying  grmmd.  This  car  w,«  draw  u  by  hand, 
iigim-s  in  use  j*  nuppuM-ii  to  !<• 


r  t-.  k«i  p  the 
Water.  One  of'  tie 

the  llr-t  built  bv  Holton  A  Watt  for  the  N„nh 
omiltrv,  it  if  of  ‘mi  i,o|S4*  power,  but  latterly  it  has 
lain  svipph-mcntcil  by  aimthir  of  100  horn-  power, 
built  by  (  oolth  ,nl  A  t  o.,  of  tiuUdicail.  The  two 
combined  iux  the  colliery  1,?00  gallon*  of  w  „ur 
im  r  miuutc.  bill  art-  capable  of  pumping  3,000  gal 
Ions  <if  water. 


TIwCUu-ski.  limit  ll, . I  iIk-  i».mmercuil 

■ii|m  in;„  v  ,.f  X,  *  V.iH.  1,  in, |  „.um|  |,ut 

“  !“  lu"1  Him*  ..flnm.il  lo  tli, 

ii.m-l.l  .rt..  1  il  »  n...Hv,  n  t„||.  atumlim,  tl,  ,  ,,ro_ 

J . .  n.«,  M.,w  Ilirhn.on.l. 

Tl..  . ....  ..fill.  ,.,,,1,  I, ,„|  l,ri.lK, [;m, 

.n  -.-.I  .--,,1  s^<v|  1 1 a \ Hailr,auj  overt 
r  r.  at  'V indoor,  (.'orm^  i»  ou^ 

Viill  noon  be  bcguu  on  two  j 


Tl.c  in...  slikh  »  piuiMnoit  1  Ul>,.r'  'TwmlwTT  C”  "s 

II°»  l»  «•»<''•  of  lls.  *III«K**.  WO  formerly  »n.l  ,„,k  «  ,.i  „  ,  V  1  '•  *«»  ♦40,000, 

wurk.nl  l.y  Mchiw.  B<'M,  Hn.tb.Ti,  au.J  »i  owe  lime  i  H<rlin.  K°“  0“  1*<>  “*or»  Mr 
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The  Hartford  Stea>/i  Toiler  Insfection  and  Insurance 


Company' s  New  and  Modern  Home  Office 


President  Allen’s  administration  continued  until  his  death 
on  December  28,  1903.  It  covered  a  period  of  more  than 
half  of  the  present  life  of  the  company  .  During  that  time 
he  justified  the  theory  on  which  the  company’s  activities 
were  founded,  and  established  an  institution  of  recognized 
usefulness  in  its  chosen  field  of  steam  boiler  protection. 
He  prepared  well  for  the  broader  service  which  has  been 
perfected  to  safeguard  the  motive  power  of  the  tremendous 
industrial  expans'on  since  his  death. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Lyman  If.  Brainerd,  president 
until  1916,  Charles  S.  Blake,  president  until  1927,  and 
William  R.  C.  Corson,  now  the  executive  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of  business.  No 
longer  does  the  company  limit  its  insurance  and  methods 
of  inspection  to  steam  boilers  alone.  It  has  met  the  demand 
for  protection  against  the  hazards  of  the  contained  energy 
in  modern  power  producing  and  utilizing  equipment  by 
adapting  its  principles  of  accident  prevention  to  these  new 
requirements.  While  its  name,  designating  its  original  pur¬ 
pose,  has  not  been  changed,  steam  boiler  insurance  is  too 
limited  a  term  to  apply  to  the  broader  field  of  its  present 
activities  and  the  name  “engineering  insurance”  has  by 
universal  consent  been  given  to  this  special  class  of  casualty 
underwriting.  T  hat  class  of  underwriting  now  insures  and 
protects  a  wide  variety  of  power  machinery,  including  steam 
and  internal  combustion  engines,  turbines,  generators  and 
other  electrical  equipment,  as  well  as  power  and  heating 


boilers,  and  many  other  kinds  of  vessels  subject  to  explosions 
from  the  pressure  of  the  gas  or  liquid  they  contain. 

The  growth  of  the  demand  for  engineering  insurance 
required  a  parallel  expansion  of  the  company’s  personnel 
and  of  its  physical  equipment.  Not  only  was  its  technical 
staff  enlarged,  but  with  broadening  experience  and  compe¬ 
tent  research  into  the  new  problems  involved,  new  methods 
of  inspection  procedure  were  rapidly  developed.  Its  under¬ 
writing  facilities,  too,  have  grown  with  the  business.  Branch 
offices  have  been  opened  wherever  the  need  arose.  Today 
the  company  maintains  sixteen  such  offices  strategically 
placed  in  industrial  centers. 

For  many  years  the  company’s  home  office  was  in  rented 
quarters  in  the  old  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company’s  build¬ 
ing  on  Main  Street.  In  1907,  however,  it  acquired  the 
building  and  property  at  56  Prospect  Street,  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company.  At  that  loca¬ 
tion  its  home  office  still  remains.  But  in  1932  it  replaced 
the  old  building  with  the  present  fine,  modern,  fireproof 
structure  which  is  designed,  arranged  and  equipped  to  meet 
conveniently  the  requirements  of  the  company’s  activities. 

'The  success  of  the  company  in  the  field  of  engineering 
insurance  has  stimulated  others  to  enter  it.  At  present  in 
tins  country  twenty-two  companies  are  engaged  in  writing 
boiler  or  machinery  insurance,  or  both.  However,  The 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company 
continues  to  occupy  a  place  of  prominent  leadership,  and 
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of  all  engineering  insurance  premiums  in  the  United  States 
approximately  one-halt  are  annually  paid  for  policies  in 
this  company. 

Haitford  Steam  toiler’s  ’  insurance  writings  in  1934 
more  than  quadrupled  those  of  1904,  and  present  assets 
aie  more  than  four  times  those  of  that  year.  Furthermore, 
the  company’s  surplus  to  policyholders,  particularly  in  the 
last  few  years,  has  approached,  and  today  exceeds,  a  figure 
equal  to  half  of  the  corporation’s  total  assets.  It  has  been 
this  sound  financing,  as  much  as  any  one  thing,  which  has 
permitted  a  sterling  quality  of  service  in  underwriting  and 
inspections  throughout  both  boom  and  depression  years. 

During  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century  the  work 
of  the  company  and  its  leaders  has  been  complicated  by  the 
World  war  and  at  times  by  severe  strains  on  the  economic 
stability  of  the  country.  How  The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  has  coped  with  these 
difficulties  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  its  published  evi¬ 
dences  of  financial  strength  as  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Year 

Premiums  Written 

Assets 

Surplus  to 
Policyholders 

1904 

$  1,26  1 ,056. 1  7 

$3  >4*  2,544-93 

$1,51 0,366.39 

1914 

1,548,625.49 

5^59,573.50 

3,179,727.77 

1924 

4,078,945  •  5  ^ 

1  3 1 4  5  5  ’  8  6  2  •  •  7 

6>739>35  5-°4 

*934 

5,867,443.42 

1  7,873,053.33 

9,1  30,345.16 

The  achievements  of  The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  In¬ 
spection  and  Insurance  Company  have  contributed  to  the 
reputation  and  progress  of  Connecticut’s  Insurance  City, 
Hartford.  With  steadfast  purpose,  this  pioneer  company  has 
received  nation-wide  recognition  for  its  protection  of  power 
equipment,  and  at  the  same  time  has  added  lustre  to  the 
prominence  of  a  commonwealth  from  which  so  many 
worthwhile  things  have  emanated  in  the  300  years  of  its 


William  R.  C.  Corson 

President  and  Treasurer 


T  H  E  H 
I  NS  P  KC  T  I  () 

Officers 

William  R.  C.  Corson, 

President  and  Treasurer 

FI.  Sidney  Berry, 

Vice  President 

C.  C.  Gardiner, 

Vice  President 
J.  J.  Graham, 

Vice  President 
Dale  F\  Reese, 

Vice  President 

L.  IS  Middlebrook, 

Secretary 

FIat.sey  Stevens, 

Assistant  Secretary 

Fi.  E.  Dart, 

Assistant-  Secretary 

C.  Edgar  Blake, 

A  ssistant  T reasurer 


A  R  T V O  R  D  STEA M  BOIL  K  R 
N  AND  I  NSU  R  A  N  C  K  G  ()  M  P  A  N  Y 


Lucius  F.  Robinson,  Attorney, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Board  of  Directors 

William  R.  C.  Corson,  President  and  Treas- 


Joiin  ().  F.nders,  Chairman  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Hartford  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Morgan  B.  Brainard,  President  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ciiari.es  P.  Cooi.ey,  Chairman  Board  of 
Trustees,  Society  for  Savings,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Horace  B.  Ciieney,  Manchester,  Conn. 

D.  Newton  Barney,  Vice  President,  The 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Joseph  R.  Ensign.  President.  The  Ensign- 
Bickford  Co.,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Edward  Milligan,  President,  The  Phoenix 
Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


urer. 

Samuel  M.  Stone,  President,  Colt’s  Patent 
Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Samuel  Ferguson,  Chairman  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  John  II.  Trumbull,  President,  The 
Trumbull  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Plainville, 
Conn. 

Curtiss  C.  Gardiner,  Vice  President. 

James  L.  Thomson,  Vice  President,  Terry 
Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Philip  B.  Gale,  Chairman  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  Standard  Screw  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

John  J.  Graham,  Vice  President 
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t795- THE  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORWICH  -/p  77 

Connecticut  s  Oldest  Insurance  Cotnpatiy 


The  Old  Leffmgzcell  House.  First  insured  by  the  Mutual  Assurance  Company  of  Norzvich 
in  1795.  It  has  been  continuously  insured  by  the  same  company  ever  since. 


N  November  26,  1793  oc- 
currcd  the  greatest  fire  which 
Norwich  had  ever  experi- 
enced.  The  conflagration  was 
a  serious  one  for  these  times 
and  the  shops  and  dwellings  which  were 
destroyed  constituted  a  total  loss  of  about 
$40,000  on  which  there  was  no  insurance. 

1  his  disaster,  so  painfully  illustrating 
the  inefficiency  of  the  fire  engines  and 
the  total  losses  to  which  property  owners 
were  liable,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
founding  of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Norwich  at  a  meeting  on  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1794.  Some  months  later  the 
members  ol  the  company  petitioned  “the 
Honourable  General  Assembly  now  sit¬ 
ting  in  Hartford,”  for  an  act  of  incor¬ 
poration  “for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
any  future  loss  which  may  happen  to 
them  by  fire,  as  light  as  possible  to  in¬ 
dividuals  sustaining  such  loss”  and  for  the 
purpose  of  mutually  insuring  each  other. 
The  request  was  granted  the  second 
'•  Thursday  in  May,  1795,  and  by  this  act 
of  incorporation  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Norwich  became  the  earliest 
incorporated  body  of  its  kind  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

I  he  first  policy  of  the  company,  issued 
February  1 6,  1795,  was  as  follows: 

NORWICH  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

For  Insuring  Buildings  from  Loss  by  Fire 

No.  1 

THIS  POLICY  Witnesseth:  That 
C  h  rist  op  her  L  efji  n gw  el l 
having  become,  and  by  these  presents  be¬ 
coming  a  Member  of  the  MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  the  city 
of  Norwich,  pursuant  to  a  Deed  of  Settle¬ 
ment,  bearing  the  date  of  the  fifteenth 
Day  of  December,  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Ninety-four.  And  for  and 
in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  Five 
Dollars  &  Twenty-five  Cents  in  hand  paid 
by  the  said  Christopher  Leffingwell  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  said  Assurance  Company, 
being  the  Amount  of  Premium  for  the 
insuring  the  Sum  of  One  Thousand  and 
fifty  Dollars  unto  the  said  Christopher 


ORIGINAL  OFFICERS 
Dr.  Joshua  Lathrop,  Chairman 
Zachariah  Huntington,  Secretary 

Directors 

General  Ehenezkr  Huntington 
Joseph  Howland 
Daniei.  Coit 

* 

Thomas  Fanning 
Samuel  DeWitt 
Colonel  Joshua  Huntington 
Levi  Huntington 

Colonel  Christopher  Leffingwell 

PRESENT  OFFICERS 

Harqi.d  P.  Hull, 

Secretary  and  T reasurer 

Directors 

Charles  R.  Butts 
Shepard  B.  Palmer 
Frank  D.  Si  vin 


Leffingwell,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Admin¬ 
istrators,  and  Assigns,  upon  the  Dwelling 
House  in  which  he  now  lives,  Situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  main  street  in 
Norwich,  two  stories  high,  forty  three 
feet  front  and  Forty  three  feet  wide, 
Built  of  wood,  the  Chimney  therein 
being  also  included,  as  recorded  in  the 
register  book  of  the  Treasurer  of  said 
Assurance  Company,  Letter  A,  Page  1st, 
during  the  teriYi  of  one  year  from  the 
date  hereof ;  the  said  Policy  commencing 
the  1 6th  Day  of  February  instant,  and 
ending  on  the  1 6th  Day  of  February 
next,  commencing  and  ending  at  12 
o’clock  at  noon. 

This  policy  was  signed  by  Zach.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  secretary,  and  by  Ebcnezer  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  Jacob  DeWitt,  directors,  and 
insured  three-fourths  of  the  estimated 
fourteen  hundred  dollar  valuation  of  the 
house,  the  premium  being  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  This  insurance, 
which  has  never  lapsed,  still  protects  the 
old  dwelling  near  Harland’s  corner,  Nor¬ 
wich  Town. 

The  company  early  “voted  that  on 
every  principal  building,  in  each  policy 
insured,  there  shall  be  a  badge,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  the  words  ‘Mutual  Assurance’ 
ingraved,  painted,  or  plated  thereon,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  No.  of  the  building 
agreeably  to  the  number  of  the  policy  by 
which  the  same  is  insured.” 

For  many  years  and  until  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  time  these  quaint  tokens 
embellished  many  local  habitations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  at  Norwich  Town,  but 
have  now  generally  disappeared.  One 
may  yet  be  seen,  however,  over  the  front 
door  of  the  home  of  the  Ladies  Gilman. 
Its  presence  is  something  of  a  mvsterv, 
as  its  number,  203,  corresponds  with  that 
of  a  policy  issued  September  6,  1797,  in 
the  sum  of  $450  to  John  French  on  “his 
dwelling  house  improved  bv  himself 
situated  in  New  London,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  church 
to  Green’s  brick  house.” 

For  many  years  the  amount  set  aside 
by  the  company  for  the  payment  of  losses 
and  dividends  was  $6,666.67.  The  assets 
at  the  close  of  the  tear  1865  were 
$8,979.95;  they  are  now  $23,572.67. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  in  January  and 
since  the  company  is  purely  mutual,  the 
dividends  then  declared  arc  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  premiums.  While  taking 
excellent  care  of  its  old  clients  bv  con¬ 
tinuing  their  policies  at  one  quarter  of 
one  per  cent,  the  company  has  declined 
new  business  during  the  past  twentv-nine 
tears. 
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H  A  RT  F  O  R  D  CO  L  N  T  Y 


A I  FI  L  A  I. 


Founder 


"For  a  symbol,  the  Com¬ 
pany  adopted  that  (shown 
above)  which  is  traceable 
back  to  Hertford,  England, 
from  the  neighborhood  of 
which  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Stone  of  rlie  Hooker  party 
had  come  ...  It  represents 
a  hart  crossing  a  ford.” 

Charles  W.  Burpee,  A 

Century  in  1  Iartford. 


First  Home  of  HARTFORD  COUNTY  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  CO.  From  the  windows  of  the  Company’s  first  office  the  officers 
of  the  Company  looked  out  directly  upon  Meet  mghouse  \  ard ,  the  first 
piece  of  land  to  be  marked  out  by  the  Constitution  makers.  The  com 
pany’s  office  was  in  the  Exchange  Building,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
on  the  southwest  comer  of  Mam  and  Asylum  Streets.  7  he  above  illus¬ 
tration  was  taken  about  ISM. 


THE  HARTFORD  COUNTV  MUTUAL 

FiKE  insurants:  company. 

f'ETHE  Citizens  of  Hanford  Connty,  who  may  wish 
M.  to  have  their  Building*  insured  againtt  destruc¬ 
tion  by.  Fire,  are  hereby  nohht-d,  that  live  firr.t  melting 
under  the  charter,  will  be.  holder,  at  the  State-House, 
in  the  City  of  Hartford,  on  Monday,  the  10th  day  of 
September,  13M,  at  SI  o’clock,  afternoon,  to  appoint 
the  requisite  Officers*,  and  p-uui  such  By-lawn  atmnay 
be  nccestary  for  lha  successful  operation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Ait  persona  who  desire  to  bocome  members 
Thereof,  are  most  {enpeeifu'lv  invited  to  attend. 

DAVID  GRANT, 
KUSHA  PHELPS. 

August  CO. _ 75 


The  above  notice  appeared  on  September  6,  1831,  in 
both  the  Hartford  Courant  and  the  Hartford  "1  hut's.  1  he 
interested  citizens  of  the  county  who  met  at  the  Statehouse 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  10,  1  8 3  I ,  were  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  rural  communities  and  of  the  descendants  of 
the  founders  tit  the  colony.  1  hey  proceeded  piomptly  to 
business  and  elected  the  first  board  of  directors,  whose 
names  are  listed  below.  President  Frant  was  a  lineal 
descendant  from  Mathew  Frant  of  Windsor,  piogemtoi 
of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  men  by  that  name,  including 
President  Ulysses  S.  Frant.  Mathew  was  boin  m  England 
111  1601,  and  bad  come  with  the  Dorchester  (  Massachusetts) 
party  in  1635  to  found  Windsor. 

From  the  windows  of  the  first  office,  and  foi  that  matte  1, 
of  the  three  other  offices  the  company  has  occupied  in  the 
more  than  a  century  of  its  existence,  the  officers  looked 
out  directly  upon  adjacent  land  which  the  woihl  ovei  is 


considered  sacred  111  world  history.  I' or  it  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  first  constitution  framed  by  men  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  men  recognizing  no  superior  but  the  Almighty; 
also,  from  these  windows,  the  officers  looked  out  duectly 
upon  Meetinghouse  Yard,  the  first  piece  of  land  to  be 
marked  out  by  the  original  settlers. 

The  Company’s  present  office  is  ideally  located,  in  the 
beautiful  and  commanding  building  at  ~]  Mam  Stieet 
shown  on  the  opposite  page,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
original  offices  and  giving  from  its  upper  windows  an 
extensive  view  of  the  historic  Connecticut  River  valley. 
Charles  W.  Burpee,  noted  historian,  has  written  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  this  famous  company’s  early  struggles  and 
later  achievements  with  mention  of  the  changing  times 
and  conditions  locally  and  nationally  during  the  first  century 
(1831-1931)  of  the  company’s  existence.  ibis  history 
called  “A  Century  in  Hartford,”  may  he  found  at  the 
library  and  will  well  repay  a  careful  reading,  by  any  who 
are  interested  in  the  historic  background  of  Hartford  and 
its  institutions. 


The  First  Board 
of 

Directors 
David  Grant 
7  'resident 
Elisha  Phelps* 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles  Woodward 
Janies  Loomis 
Jedutlnin  Bumstead 
David  W.  Grant 
Jasper  Morgan 
Joab  1 lubbard 
Joel  Holcomb 
Henry  Phelps 
•In  less  than  a  month 
Mr.  Phelps  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  by  Charles 

Shepa rd. 


Present  Board 
of 

Directors 
George  11.  Burt 
President  . 
Frederick  F.  Small 
Vice-President 
Morgan  B.  Brainard 
John  11.  Buck 
W.  R.  C.  Corson 
Robert  W.  Dwyer 
Joseph  R.  Ensign 
Henry  W.  Erving 
James  I.ec  I.oomis 
Christian  Rcbman 
Secretary 
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The  Present  Beautiful  Home  of  MIDDLESEX  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  at  the  Corner  of  Court  and  Broad  Streets,  Middletown 


HE  MIDDLESEX  MU¬ 
TUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  organized  in 
1836,  started  business  in 
the  back  room  of  a  jewelry 
store  conducted  by  John  L.  Smith,  where 
its  office  was  maintained  for  seventeen 
years.  In  1853,  larger  quarters  were 
rented  in  the  basement  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church. 

In  1 866,  what  is-  now  known  as  the 
Middlesex  Building  located  on  Main 
Street  was  built  by  the  company  and 
occupied  by  the  company  and  the  First 
National  Bank.  Additions  were  made  in 
1891  to  accommodate  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Company. 

The  same  year  saw  the  building  of 
the  Middlesex  Theatre,  which  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  drawing  to  it  a  great  man}  of  the 
famous  players  of  the  country  at  the  time. 

The  business  and  resources  of  the 
company  steadily  increased,  and  with 
changing  conditions,  an  office  on  Main 
Street  was  no  longer  required. 

The  colonial  home  occupied  by  V\  il- 
liam  B.  Brewer  was  bought  in  1926, 
taken  down,  and  the  present  beautiful 
home  office  erected  on  its  site  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Court  and  Broad  Streets. 


Original  Board  of  Directors 


Giles  Blaque 

Joshua  L  1  loinmedieu 

Ely  A.  Elliott 

Joseph  Goudspeed 

Daniel  Russell 

Richard  I lubbard 

Lemuel  Camp 

Charles  Woodward 

Eli  Warner 

William  S.  Camp 

Samuel  Cooper 

Stillman  lv .  Wightman 

Isaac  Sage 

William  D.  Starr 

John  L.  Smith 

George  N.  Miller 

Luther  Bowers 

Launcelot  C.  Bradley 

(  )rigin 

ae  Officers 

Richard  Hubbard,  President 

John  L.  Smith, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 

Present  Bo. 

\rd  of  Directors 

Henry  S.  Birdseye 

James  K.  Guy 

Clement  1  f.  Brigham 

Seymour  R.  Peck 

William  S.  Chappell 

John  S.  Pullman 

Charles  T.  Davis 

T.  Macdonough  Russell 

N.  Evan  Davis 

Frank  T.  Staples 

Frederick  B.  Fountain  frank  B.  Weeks 

Present  Officers 
N.  Evan  Davis,  Pres,  and  Treas. 
Frank  T.  Staples,  Pice-President 
I).  William  Camp,  Secretary 
Daniel  W.  Chase,  Assistant  Secretary 
Samuel  Babcoik,  Assistant  Secretary 


The  building  itsell  is  worth}-  of  note. 
The  architecture  of  the  New  England 
Colon}  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  ex¬ 
pressed  bv  both  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  building.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  materials  were  taken  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  so  that  on  the  whole  it  expresses  the 
proper  traditional  environment  of  a  com¬ 
pany  dating  back  almost  to  Colonial  times. 

'There  is  preserved  in  the  home  office 
building  an  old  hand-drawn,  hand- 
pumper  lire  apparatus  used  in  Middle- 
town  75  tears  ago;  old  style  firemen’s 
helmets;  water  pails  made  oi  leather, 
which  were  used  by  the  famous  bucket 
brigades  of  years  gone  by;  and  other 
items  of  equipment,  which,  in  the  early 
days  of  this  company,  were  considered  to 
be  the  last  word  in  modern  fire-lighting 


apparatus.  Policy 

No.  6, 

written 

on 

June  29,  1836, 

bv  this 

company 

',  is 

framed,  and  on 

display. 

Policy 

No. 

234719  today  covers  the  same  property. 
There  is  an  old  illustrated  map  of  Mid¬ 
dletown  in  1851  on  exhibition,  showing 
the  locations  of  many  old  family  resi¬ 
dences.  In  our  directors  room  is  the 
much  talked  of  mural  by  Northam  H. 
Gould,  depicting  old  and  present  day 
Middletown,  a  reproduction  of  which 
will  be  found  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Norwich  in  lSyo  whc.it  the-  New  Lou  don  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  founded 


HE  New  London  Count)’ 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  was  Incorporated  at  the 
biennial  session  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  legislature  opening 
1840.  The  resolution  of  the 
legislature  is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 

Suction  i.  That  Joseph  Backus,  Henry 
B.  Norton,  William  P.  Eaton,  Newcomb 
Kinney,  and  Frederick  Prentice,  with 
such  other  persons  as  may  become  mem¬ 
bers  or  associates  with  them  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  their  successors,  are  here¬ 
by  constituted  a  corporation,  by  the  name 
of  the  New  London  Countv  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  against  loss  by  fire,  whether  the 
same  shall  happen  by  accident,  lightning 
or  any  other  means,  except  by  design  or 
fraud  of  the  assured,  or  by  invasion  of 
a  public  cnem#v,  or  by  insurrection;  and 
that  by  that  name  shall  have  the  power 
to  hold,  purchase,  receive,  possess  and 
enjoy  lands,  rents,  tenements,  heredita¬ 
ments,  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  of 
every  kind,  and  the  same  to  sell  and 
convey;  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and 
be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended 
in  all  courts;  to  have  and  use  a  common 
seal  and  the  same  to  change  at  pleasure; 
to  make  ami  execute  such  by-laws  and 

*'{8  (De¬ 


regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
charter  or  the  laws  of  this  state  or  of  the 
United  States,  as  shall  be  deemed  proper 
for  the  government  of  said  Company. 

The  members  of  the  company  met  and 
were  organized  on  the-  first  day  of  July, 
1  840. 

One  of  the  early  by-laws  was  that  all 
policies  of  insurance  expire  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  each  year.  T  his  may 
have  been  in  accord  with  the  custom  of 
the  Mutual  Assurance  Company  of  the 
Citv  of  Norwich,  which  had  then  been 
in  business  for  forty-six  years.  The 
Mutual  Assurance  Company  retains  the 
custom  to  the  present  day.  In  February, 
1842,  the  by-laws  of  the  New  London 
Countv  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
were  amended,  allowing  policies  to  be 
written  for  any  term  of  not  over  three 
years;  an  el  at  a  later  date,  to  conform 
with  the  customs  of  the  business  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  a  maximum  term  of  live  years. 

In  August,  1840,  it  was  voted  by  the 
directors  that  the  office  of  the  company 
should  be  at  the  office  of  John  DeWitt 
(its  first  secretary)  in  Norwich.  By  com¬ 
mon  understanding  its  office  has  always 
remained  in  Norwich,  the  present  home 
office  building  at  59-61  having  been 
purchased  bv  it  in  1913  and  developed 
for  handling  it  business  in  the  most 


modern  and  efficient  manner. 

The  itrst  policy  contract  issued,  adopted 
on  August  4th,  1840,  was  a  model  in¬ 
strument,  and  as  in  the  earl)  dais  the 
State  did  not  attempt  to  control  the  form 
of  policy  and  each  companv  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Connecticut  did  so  on  its  own 
contract,  the  original  policy-contract  of 
the  companv  held,  with  minor  amend¬ 
ments,  for  fiftv-three  years.  In  1893 
there  was  introduced  into  the  Ceiieral 
Statutes  of  Connecticut  by  act  ol  legis¬ 
lature  a  specified  standard  form  of  policy 
to  which  all  companies  doing  business  in 
the  state  must  conform.  Though  this 
prescribed  form  of  fire  insurance  contract 
has  now  been  extant  in  Connecticut  for 
forti -two  t  ears,  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
even  to-day  frequently  an  .mured  will 
take  his  companv  to  task  for  clauses  in 
the  agreement  which  he  infers  mat  have 
been  written  into  the  instrument  arbi¬ 
trarily  by  his  own  individual  companv, 
and  with  malice  aforethought  to  his  dis¬ 
advantage.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
some  cases  following  loss.  The  companies 
are  not  responsible;  ’tis  the  law  of  the 
state,  and  even  the  size  of  tvpe  to  be 
used  in  printing  is  specified  (!) 

Flic  lust  recorded  lo-s  regi-ters  a 
quaint  note  on  the  minutes:  “Voted,  That 
the  Secretary  cause  the  House  of  Ceorge 
Kell)  to  hi  painted  at  the  end  and  the 
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merchandise”.  It  is  doubtful  if,  without 
O'  this  added  latitude,  the  company  could 
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A  fart  of  a  fage  from  the  original  record  hook  of  the  New  London  County 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 


have  gained  a  broad  business.  The  pre¬ 
miums  soon  began  to  increase,  and  in 
1X60  the  total  for  the  year  was  $5, 745- 


in  jury  sustained  by  the  late  fire  on  said 
House  repaired.”  'File  growth  of  the 
company  in  the  early  years  was  that  of 
.my  new  organization  of  the  nature, 
necessarily  conservative.  The  first  con¬ 
crete  tabulation  of  premium  income  and 
lo'S  outgo  appears  in  1842,  when  the 
looses  paid  were  $1,028.24  (premiums 
$2,011.42).  Ten  years  later  the  losses 
paid  were  $4,768.82  (premiums  $4,- 
468.66).  In  1934  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  losses  were  paid,  covering  every 
township  in  Connecticut  and  amounting 
to  $93,624.92  (premiums  $200,511.14). 

By-law  2  of  the  original  rules  stated 
the  purpose  for  which  the  company  was 
organized:  the  insurance  of  dwelling 


JnmiMi  Backus  ....  1850-1844 

|oi  1.  W.  White . 1844-1848 

Jonathan  (T  Huntington  1848-1859 

lWijAH  A.  B11.1 . 1859-1868 

Eiienezer  F.  Parker  .  .  1868-1895 

Chari. es  J.  Winters  .  .  1895-1903 

1  Ion.  II  i  nky  II.  Gam. up  1903  —  1929 

PRF.SF.NT  OFFICF.RS 
Edwin  A.  Tracy,  President 
Waiter  F.  Lester,  Secretary 
Arthur  L.  Peai.e,  Treasurer 


houses  primarily,  though  furniture,  barns, 
and  out-buildings  were  also  mentioned, 
as  well  as  libraries  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in 
common  with  all  of  the  New  England 
mutual  companies,  the  main  subjects  of 
insurance  were  private  dwelling  houses 
and  their  contents.  This  soon  took  them 
by  necessity  into  the  rural  districts,  and 
at  the  present  time  this  class  of  companies 
is  the  insurer  of  practically  all  farm 
property  in  New  England,  and  to  a  very 
large  measure  in  the  entire  country.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  scope  of  operation  was  not 
sufficient,  for  in  May,  1841,  it  was  voted 
by  the  directors  that  “hereafter  this  office 
will  extend  their  risejues  to  stores  and 


Henry  L.  Bailey,  Groton 
Arthur  M.  Brown,  Norwich 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  Stafford 
S.  Alpheus  Gilbert,  Norwich 
fames  K.  Guy,  Middletown 
Roy  D.  Judd,  Norwich 
Walter  F.  Lester,  Norwich 
Charles  R.  Marvin,  Deep  River 
Shepard  B.  Palmer,  Norwich 
Frank  A.  Stevens,  Meriden 
Edwin  A.  Tracy,  Norwich 
Otto  E.  Wulf,  Norwich 


influenced  by  the  Civil  Whir,  and  in  1886, 
about  twenty  years  alter  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  premiums  amounted  to  but 
$,,072.71.  Succeeding  this,  expansion 
was  more  rapid,  and  in  1900  premium 
income  was  $29,981.04.  Since  then  the 
figures  are  as  follows:  1905,  $51,882.97; 
1910,  $65,807.29;  1915,  $112,348.00; 
1920,  $190,468.58;  1925,  $218,876.52; 
193°,  $243,524.55;  1934,  $200,511.14. 
Since  its  organization  the  combined  pre¬ 
mium  income  has  been  $4,8  33,656.9  3, 
and  the  entire  loss  payment  $2,946,021- 
.04.  The  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 
company  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  figures  of  the 
premium  just  quoted  have  been  received 
in  the  past  twenty  years;  and  in  the 
same  period  a  similar  portion  of  the  total 
losses  have  been  paid.  I  he  premium  in¬ 
come  of  a  week  today  is  nearly'  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  for  a  year  fifty  years  ago. 

1  he  present  personnel  of  agents 
numbers  seventy-live  covering  every  citv, 
town,  and  hamlet  in  Connecticut.  Forty- 
one  of  these  have  represented  the  com¬ 
pany'  twenty-five  years  or  more.  The 
company  is  entered  only'  111  Connecticut, 
and  does  no  business  outside  of  its  home 
state. 

A  total  of  about  395,000  policies  have- 
been  issued  to  this  date. 

In  the  year  1934  a  total  income  of 
$229,360.57  was  received,  and  the  last 
annual  statement  on  December  31,  1934, 
show's  gross  assets  of  $679,047.35.  All 
liabilities  amounted  to  $221,302.78,  this 
figure  being  made  up  of  an  item  of 
f’5’72I-5S  covering  unpaid  current  losses 
111  process  of  adjustment,  a  reserve  for 
taxes  of  $2,550.00,  and  an  unearned  pre¬ 
mium  reserve  of  $213,031.23;  this  is  the 
reserve  held  by  State  law  to  protect  riffis 
in  force.  In  the  aggregate  the  company 
carries  risks  in  Connecticut  amounting  to 
about  fifty-five  million  dollars. 

In  a  recent  quinquennial  examination 
report  appears  the  following  statement 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioner:  “In  gen¬ 
eral  I  find  that  the  New  London  County 
Mutual  hire  Insurance  Company  is  in 
very  good  financial  condition;  its  loss 
settlements  are  made  promptly  and  with 
fairness  to  the  insured;  its  business  is 
cunied  on  efficiently;  and  its  underwrit¬ 
ing  policy-  is  conservative.” 
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Hi.  Security  Insurance  Company  of  New  Haven 
was  chartered  in  May,  1841,  while  John  Tyler 
ot  i  ippecanoe  and  I  ylcr  too”  fame  was 
1  1  (.sklent  of  the  United  States,  and  actually 
started  business  under  the  administration  of 
Rogu  S.  Baldwin  of  New  Haven  as  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  original  name  of  this  early  insurance  organ¬ 
ization  was  Mutual  Security  Insurance  Company  as  indicated 
by  the  resolution  following: 

At  a  Ceneral  Assembly  oi  the  State  of  Connecticut,  holden 
at  Hartford,  in  said  State,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May, 
in  Ge  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one;  upon  the  petition  of  Jehiel  Forbes  and  others, 
praying  for  the  incorporation  of  an  Insurance  Company  at 
New  Haven, 

Rksoja  i:d  By  This  Assl.m m.v,  That  (Thiel  Forbes, 

Th cron  Towner,  Richard  M.  Clark,  Smith  Tuttle,  Nathan 

CL k<  Juno  ;>nd  their  associates,  and  all  others  who  mav 
associate  with  them  hereafter,  in  the  manner  herein  pro- 
'ided,  and  their  successors  and  assigns,  be,  and  they  hereby 
ate  created  and  made  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the 
name  of  the  Mutual  Security  Insurance  Company.” 

1  In.  Company  was  organized  as  a  Stock  Company  and 
its  capital  was  to  he  not  less  than  $ 100,000  nor  more  than 
$,lOO}ooo.  On  May  I  1th,  1842,  hooks  tor  subscriptions 
to  the  capital  stock  were  opened  in  the  Mechanics  Bank. 

1  he  Commissioners  met  with  very  little  success  in  raising 
tlk  needed  capital.  1  lie  following  resolution  passed  by  them 
on  June  10,  1842,  clear] \  pictures  the  situation: 

1  hat  the  check  received  from  Orrin  Sage  of  Blandford, 
Mars.,  for  the  first  installment  on  his  subscription,  be  n  - 
f  o  ->  u. 
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turned  to  such  Sage,  and  that  he  have  liberty  to  erase  his 
name  from  the  subscription  book.” 

On  faint, 11th,  1843?  voted  to  extend  the  time 

tor  receiving  subscriptions  until  Wednesday,  April  12,  1843 
but  it  was  not  until  Monday,  March  18,  1844  that  sub¬ 
scriptions  totalling  $100,000  were  finally  received.  The 
raising  of  this  capital  had  required  nearly  three  years  front 
the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  charter.  The  capital  con¬ 
sisted  of  $10,000  in  cash  and  $90,000  in  notes. 

llu  otiginal  charter  granted  the  Corporation  power 
Co  insure  all  kind-  of  property,  and  to  make  insurance  upon 
vessels,  goods,  wans,  and  merchandise,  freight,  bottomry 
and  respondentia  interest,  and  to  make  all  and  am  imur- 
ance  appertaining  to,  or  connected  with  marine  risks  inland 
transportation  and  navigation;  and  also  to  insure  all  kinds 
of  property  oi  whatever  kind  or  nature  soever  against  loss 
01  damage  by  fire,  also  to  lend  mone\  on  bottomry  and 
respondentia”.  * 


1  he  Corporation  was  also  empowered,  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Annuity  Fund,  “to  make  insurance  upon  life 
<H"  bves  .  I  his  phase  ot  the  insurance  business  was  never 

pursued  and  in  May,  1862,  this  provision  of  the  charter 
was  repealed. 


I  he  first  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  at 
Exchange  Building  on  March  14,  1844,  at  which 
lowing  officers  were  elected: 
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Jos e mt  N.  Clark k ,  President 
Dennis  Kimukri.y,  Vice  President 
Philip  8.  Galvin,  Secretary 
Nathaniel  A.  Bacon,  Treasurer 
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<  )|W.  rations  were  commenced  on  a  modest  and  conserva- 
tu  ‘le.  All  risks  were  general])  submitted  to  and  passed 
*i*,n  l>}'  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Company’s  main 
tf nturc  was  in  tJie  realm  of  marine  insurance;  fire  insurance 
limited  to  local  and  neighboring  risks.  The  first  a^ent 
^■jMiited  was  Sheldon  Bassett  in  April,  J  844,  to  represent 
tD  Company  in  Birmingham,  (now  Derby)  Conn,  and 

October  of  that  year  Simeon  Baldwin  was  appointed 
tor  New  ork  City.  1  hough  the  Company  had  been 
aa  t  \nu ikc  foi  ovei  25  years,  m  1872  its  net  fire  premiums 
(1  tint  year  totalled  but  $23,000.  But  from  this  time  on 
more  attention  was  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  fire 
nfMjr.uice  business.  In  1  7  3 ,  net  fire  premiums  rose  to 
u»rr  $67,000 — an  increase  of  more  than  200%  over  the 
1*0 ions  year  and  in  1S74  the  amount  was  nearly  $ 1  12,000. 

I  lie  name  of  the  Company  was  changed  from  the 
Mutual  Security  Insurance  Company”  to  that  of  the 
"N,  111  it\  Insurance  Company  of  New  Haven”  in  May, 

1  he  fust  offices  of  the  Company  w'ere  located  in  the 
linr-ih)  Dwight  Building  in  State  Street  which  served  the 
Company's  purposes  until  i860  when  they  were  moved  to 
the  I. yon  Building  in  Chapel  Street.  In  1887  the-  Security 
traU d  its  own  first  building  at  37  Center  Street  and  oc¬ 
cupied  it  until  1910  when  new  and  much  larger  quarters 
yscu  erected  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Elm  Streets 
Hum  replaced  by  the  Union  and  New  Haven  'Ernst  Com- 
ptn\  Building).  I  his  building  served  until  1925  when  the 


present  beautiful  structure  was  erected  at  175  Wliitne) 
Avenue. 

Ihe  design  of  the  new  Home  Office  was  carefully 
studied  to  harmonize  with  the  residential  character  of  this 
poition  of  Whitney  .Avenue,  and  to  preserve,  in  its  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  Colonial  traditions  of  New  Haven.  In  order 
to  accomplish  these  aims  the  front  portion  of  the  building 
wans  kept  down  to  occupy  on!)  eighty-six  of  its  two  hundred 
and  fifty  foot  frontage,  and  the  facade  placed  some  Mxty 
feet  back  from  the  street.  I  lie  Georgian  sty  le  of  archi¬ 
tecture  was  used,  modified  to 'express  the  modern  and 
business-like  nature  of  the  institution.  The  building  was 
designed  to  completely  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  business,  and  also  to  provide 
recreational  facilities  for  the  many  employees.  In'  itself 
the  building  stands  a  monument  to  this  nearly  renting  old 
institution. 

1  he  Company  has  extended  its  activities  from  time  to 
time  and  now,  through  its  own  departmental  offices  at 
Rockford,  Illinois,  San  hrancisco,  California,  and  Toronto, 
Canada,  operates  throughout  the  entire  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  addition,  the  steady  progress  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  i-s  reflected  in  its  ownership  and  operation  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  companies :  The  East  and  West  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Haven  launched  June  1,  1923.  California 
Union  Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ac¬ 
quired  May,  1930.  1  lie  Connecticut  Indemnity  Com¬ 

pany  which  began  business  j" Lily  1,  19^1. 


First  Board  of  Directors 

Elihu  Atwater 
Nathan ie j.  A.  Bacon 
John  Bradley 
Wii.i.is  Bristol 
Joseph  N.  Ci.arke 
William  If.  Ellis 
John  English 
Nathan  Peck,  Jr. 
Henchman  S.  Soule 
Tiieron  Towner 
Aaron  Benedict 
Harvey  Barnes 
Sheldon  Bassett 
Enos  Sperry 
Dennis  Kimberly 


Present  Officers 

Victor  Roth,  President. 

Walter  1).  Williams,  Vice  President 
W.  Perdue  Johnson,  Vice  President 
Benton  A.  Sieeord,  Vice  President 
W.  A.  1  iiomson,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Gilbert  H.  Fui.ton,  Asst.  Secretary 
Everett  T.  Tanner,  Asst.  Secretary 
Egbert  P.  Stover,  do/.  Secretary 
Edward  V.  Oliver,  Asst.  Secretary 


Present  Board  of  Directors 
John  f  .  IYI  vnson 
James  T.  Moran 
Arson  A.  Allinc 
Victor  Roth 
J  u  LI  us  G.  1) \y 
W  \i.ter  D.  Willi  \m> 
f  I  a r r y  C.  Knight 
El)U  IRD  G.  Bl  CK LAND 
John  J.  McKeon 
f  I  utor.D  K.  English 
Louis  I..  1 1  em i ngway 
Ci  arence  Beak esi.ee 
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COMPARATIVE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Assets 

Reins ura nee  Reserve 

Capital 

Net  Snrf>/ ns 

Net  Premiums 

1875 

$  353>36346 

$  88,771.79 

$  200,000 

$  46,176.00 

$  211,937.48 

1885 

451,168.24 

1  55,769.65 

200,000 

68,865.88 

257U49-72 

1895 

703,481.56 

3  38,076.68 

200,000 

105,762.34 

481,242.74 

1905 

1 ,866,3 1 9-°9 

9  I  0,42  I  .02 

500,000 

385,129.03 

995,208.21 

1915 

4,283,505.99 

2,269,948.93 

1 ,000,000 

732>734-39 

2,487,287.84 

1 934 

10,4-  J  8,579.09 

3,840,226.02 

2,000,000 

2,403,879.84 

3>7  53-7 1 3-°° 
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National  Fire  Building,  95  Pearl  Street ,  Hartford 


UK  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and 
began  business  in  1871-  During  the 
sixty-five  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  had  foui 
presidents — Mark  Howard,  James  Nichols,  Harry 
A.  Smith  and  Frank  1).  Dayton,  the  last  thiee 
of  whom  gained  their  insurance  expenence  in  the 

service  of  the  Company. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  are  the  Mechanics 
and  Traders  Insurance  Company  of  Connecticut, 


the  Franklin  National  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  Transcontinental  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York.  These- affiliated  companies  have  the 
same  officers  as  the  National  and  their  executive 
offices  are  in  the  National  Building,  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 

The  affairs  of  the  National  and  its  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  are  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly  experienced 
men.  The  directorate  of  each  Company  is  composed 
of  men  prominent  in  business  and  finance. 
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C  O.  N  N  . 


Mark  Howard 
President  iSy  i-i  88y 


Eighteen  Seventy-one 


Capital  $500,000.00 

Surplus  Available  for  Protection  of  Policyholders 

$505,61 3.1 6 


Mark  Howard,  President 
James  P.  Foster,  Vice  President 
James  Nichols,  Secretary 


Directors 

James  Bolter 
Homer  Blanchard 
Frank  W.  Cheney 
James  P.  Foster 
William:  B.  Franklin 
Harrison  B.  Freeman 
Ware  ham  Griswold 
Mark  Howard 
Richard  1).  Hubhard 
John  F.  Judd 
William  H.  Lee 
Elijah  H.  Owen 
William  S.  Pierson 
E benezer  Roberts 
Daniel  F.  Seymour 
Timothy  Sheldon 
Elisha  N.  Welch 


James  Nichols 
President  1  SSy-J  t)  1 5 


Nineteen  Thirty-five 

Capital  $5,000,000.00 

Surplus  Available  for  Protection  of  Policyholders 
$23,331,217.91 


Frank  I).  Layton,  President 
Sidney  T.  Maxwell,  Vice  President 

Vice  Presidents 

Robert  M.  Anderson  George  F.  Cowee 
Charles  L.  Miller  Calvin  B.  Roulet 

Vice  President  and  Secretary 
H.  Bacon  Coi.lamore 


Harry  A.  Smith 
Presiil  ent  1 9 1 5-  /  g  28 


Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Fred  B.  Seymour 

Secretaries 

Richard  C.  Alton  Louis  C.  Breed 

W.  (Jarleton  Browne  Walter  W.  Corry 
Sidney  W.  Prince 


A  s si st a  nt  S c a v  7  (tries 

Wilson  H.  Hinsdale  William  ().  Minter 


Francis  T.  Maxwell 
Frederick  F.  Small 
John  H.  Buck 
1  rank  D.  Layton 


Directors 

Sidney  T.  Maxwell 
J.  Henry  Roraback 
Frederick  N.  Belding 
Robbins  B.  Stoeckel 


Arthur  M.  Collens 
Samuel  M.  Stone 
F'red  B.  Seymour 
Leon  P.  Broadhurst 


I1  rank  D.  Layton 

President  from  102S 
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ROSSI  A  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


BAR  f'FOKD 


HIS  Company,  an  ex¬ 
clusively  Fire  and 
Marine  Reinsurance 
Company,  found  its 
inception  in  the  year  1903  when 
the  Russia  Insurance  Company 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  estab¬ 
lished  its  United  States  Branch 
under  the  management  of  Carl  F. 
Sturhah  n. 

The  Company  acquired  Amer¬ 
ican  naturalization  when  it  was 
chartered  as  the  Russia  Insurance 
Company  of  America  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut  on  April  13, 
r  9  r  5,  at  which  time  Mr.  Stur- 
hahn  became  its  first  President. 

The  new  American  company 
succeeded  to  the  business  former¬ 
ly  transacted  by  the  Russian  com¬ 
pany  and  since  that  time  it  has 
continued  to  be  ably  led  by  Mr. 
Sturhahn,  until  today  it  is  known, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  also  in  Europe  as  one 
of  the  leading  reinsurance  com¬ 
panies  of  the  world.  Beyond  a 
doubt  Mr.  Sturhahn  is  one  of  the 
ablest  reinsurance  executives  in 
this  or  any  country. 

He  was  born  January  25,  1871, 
at  Hanover,  Germany,  and  after 
graduation  from  college  in  1889 
entered  the  insurance  business  in 
Hamburg.  From  there  he  went 
to  London  and  thence  to  the 
United  States  with  the  Munich 
Reinsurance  Company,  and  in 
1903  he  became  the  United  States 
Manager  of  the  Russia. 

Eventually  the  Rossia  trans¬ 
ferred  its  United  States  Office 
from  New  York  to  1  1  art  ford 

;  [86] 


where  it  was  the  first  insurance 
company  to  follow  the  present 
trend  towards  the  western  part  of 
the  City,  and  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  Street  and  Farmington 
Avenue  it  built  its  1  tome  Office 
which  has  continued  to  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  admiration  because  of  its 
beautiful  interior. 

Externally  its  architecture  is  of 
almost  classical  purity  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  latter  years  of  1  .ouis 
XV  and  the  entire  reign  of  Eouis 

XVI. 

Unity  of  design  makes  the 
interior  a  finished  composition  un¬ 
surpassed  in  convenience  of  ar¬ 
rangement  and  academic  planning. 
It  has  a  beautiful  glass  dome  that 
is  almost  without  parallel  in  this 
country. 


I  his  building  is  also  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  other  companies  which 
devote  their  activities  entirely  to 
reinsurance,  1.  e.,  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  lore  Reassurance  Company 
of  New  h  ork  and  The  hirst  Re¬ 
insurance  Company  of  1  I  art  ford, 
the  latter  a  Casualty  Reinsurance 
Company. 

The  Rossia  was  early  tried  in 
the  fire  of  San  Francisco  of  1906 
and  has  since  experienced  other 
conflagrations,  but  through  all 
has  established  a  high  reputation 
for  reliability  and  fair  dealing. 

1'he  Rossia  confines  its  business 
to  Reinsurance  by  way  of  treaties 
and  in  this  respect  has  for  more 
than  31  years  rendered  valuable 
service  to  Direct  Writing  Com¬ 
panies  with  which  it  exclusively 
deals. 
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.635  CONNECTICUT'S  BACKGROUND  FOR  INDUSTRY 


C  onnecticut  today ,  a 
notable  example  of 
twentieth  century  ur¬ 
ban  civilization. 


1  9  3  5 

°ivcTKCrnClri’  IT  thC  tercenten:lry  of  its  founding,  is  the  home  of 

;  r r\a  f  peopk;  ***  * - — % 

Sittn  of  idSlTh  T1  TOlUr0f  1  oasdy  holds t 

L  i  ,  _  r  .  thc  natlon:  standmg  first  in  the  production  of  brass  typewriters 

a n d  p  1  a t wa re 11 1  a ° T  nmkm£  st*ond  in  the  production  of  small  tools,' 

h  mt  cT  ’  ^  frUrth  1,1  teXtiIeS-  Th^  capital  city,  Hartford,  is 

st.tutf  ,™  f  th  'Td6  CeatCt'  0t  ,AmCnCa>  and  the  ba"ks  other  financial  in¬ 
cut  i  id  I  f6  ‘T^dr6  St  and  Str°ngt5t  !n  the  «*»*.•>■.  Connecti- 


b  oundations  o  f  twen¬ 
tieth  century  to  be 
found  in  Colonial 
Period. 


Io  best  understand  the  history  of  the  various  institutions  of  the  State,  it  is  im- 
P  t  to  understand  the  foundations  upon  which  they  were  built,  the  physical 
circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  people.  Different  as  the  picture  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  today  is  from,  that  of  colonial  Connecticut,  it  was  in  the  days  as  a  colony  that 
onnecticut  laid  those  foundations  which  were  to  permit  her  to  continue  a  leader 
m  the  nation  ,n  the  face  of  great  natural  disadvantages.  When  the  first  settlers 
came  to  Connecticut  in  the  third  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  brought 
Iti  them  a  different  civilization  than  the  modern  one  of  specialization  and  con¬ 
cent!  ation.  I  hey  were  “countrymen”  who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  soil,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  early  settlements  were  in  those 

paits  of  Connecticut  where  there  were  fertile,  level  lands.  It  was  there  that  a  live¬ 
lihood  might  be  gained  from  agriculture  alone.  The  land,  together  with  the 
abundance  of  wild  life  and  the  virgin  forests  were  sufficient  to  give  them  the  com¬ 
forts  and.  the  minor  luxuries  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  few  neces¬ 
sities  which  they  could  not  produce  they  attained  through  exportation  of  their 

surplus  products  and  through  the  household  crafts  of  the  period. 


The  problems  of  the  1  hough  the  first  settlers  brought  little  of  the  present  economic  system  with 

fu-st  settler ,  religion  them,  as  they  trudged  through  the  wilderness,  they  did  bring  with  them  the  realizu- 
and  government.  tion  of  certain  governmental  problems,  which,  when  they  were  solved,  wJre  to 

provide .  a  large  part  of  the  necessary  foundation  for  the  future  greatness  of 
Connecticut.  Hitheito  they  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  under  which  they 
Jived;  in  England  they  chafed  under  the  Crown;  when  they  arrived  in  America 
they  chafed  under  the  Church  bathers.  They  moved  on  to  Connecticut 
from  Massachusetts  that  they  might  be  freer  to  solve  this  problem  in  their  own 
way.  How  seriously  they  considered  the  problem  is  reflected  by  the  drawing  up 
°f  the  world’s  first  written  constitution  but  four  years  after  their  arrival 
The  great  concern  that  they  had  for  the  Church  is  seen  in  the  immense*  powder 
given  to  it  in  the  early  state.  The  whole  story  of  the  Colonial  Period  is  full  of 
the  long  struggle  to  find  the  proper  relation  between  Church  and  State,  and  the 
battle  to  win  a  free  government.  It  is  only  with  the  end  of  the  Colonial  Period 
that  a  solution  was  found,  but  with  the  drawing  up  a  new  constitution  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  established  a  free,  well -functioning 
government  divorced  from  the  Church.  Herein  is  the  greatest  contribution  to  mod¬ 
ern  Connecticut  by  the  colonists. 
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In  the  century  and  a  half  ns  a  Colony,  the  pioneers  made  a  second  great  con- 
tubution  to  Connecticut  s  later  development  ns  an  industrial  center.  During  that 
penod,  through  them  zealousness  m  settlement  and  cultivation,  they  had  spread  the 
settlements  to  every  center  oh  the  Colony,  and  all  of  the  land  available 
agn culture  was  taken  up,  m  t790,  by  the  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants  This 
mbu  even  at  that  time,  represented  over-population  in  a  rural  civilization  and 
made  it  imperative  that  a  change  m  economy  take  place  if  Connecticut  was  to  nnin- 
a,n  her  importance,  hortunately,  by  this  time,  other  factors  had  conspired  to  point 
he  way  to  an  even  greater  Connecticut.  The  factors  were  three:  shipping,  Lhip- 
butldmg,  and  the  development  of  the  household  crafts  into  embryonic  manufactories. 

While  as  we  have  said,  the  large  majority  of  the  colonists  contented  themselves 
with  agriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  there  was  a  necessity  of  exchanging  the 
surplus  of  their  produce  for  those  needs  which  the  land  would  not  yield  "  Consc- 
quently,  we  had  almost  immediately  after  the  first  settlements  had  been  made  a 
Shipping  trade  growing  up  As  early  as  . 647  a  ship  of  one  hundred  tons  was  con¬ 
structed  at  New  Haven  and  loaded  with  all  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  Colony  in  an 
effort  to  recoup  the  financial  losses  sustained  in  settlement.  Though  this  first 
ventme  ended  disastrously  (the  ship  was  never  heard  from  after  setting  sail  in 
January),  the  Colony  and  shipping  both  survived  to  prosper.  A  century  later 
m  1753  there  were  eight  recognized  ports,  New  Haven  and  New '.London  behm 
he  leaders,  from  the  first  the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  was  of  a  coastwise 
name,  largely  with  the  West  Inches,  with  some  calls  being  made  at  the  southern 
colonies.  In  the  early  days  the  exports  were  entirely  agricultural  products  and  lum¬ 
ber,  but  at  the  zenith  of  Connecticut’s  shipping  career  (1782-1820)  we  find  tinware 
and  clocks  added  to  the  cargoes.  I  he  development  of  shipping  was  rapid,  apparently, 
for  in  1701  New  Haven  was  said  to  have  over  two  hundred  sail  engaged  in  the 
lade  ]  ei haps  the  great  profits  to  be  derived  from  investment  were  most  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  results.  While  the  voyage  of  the  “Neptune”,  in  1799,  is  at  a  late  date, 
and  may  well  represent  the  peak,  rather  than  the  normal,  its  result  may  serve  as  an 
examp  e.  le  voyage  lasted  three  years,  during  which  time  the  ship  completely 
circumnavigated  the  globe;  she  returned,  after  many  hardships,  to  pay  to 
her  owners  a  profit  of  $240,000.  Besides  those  ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  and 
ovuscas  trade,  there  was  another  important  shipping  interest  in  the  New  London 
whaling  fleets,  which  were  oniy  surpassed  by  those  of  New  Bedford.  Connecticut 
e  wived  two  important  results  from  her  shipping  career  before  its  close  in  i  8^0 
hirst  a  large  surplus  capital  was  made  available j  and  second,  the  training  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  commerce  which  enabled  her  to  put  it  to  good  use. 


Coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the  young  Colony,  there 
was  the  development  of  shipbuilding,  Connecticut’s  first  great  industry.  The  first 
venture  m  this  field  we  have  already  noted  in  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  New 
11a veil  Colony  to  recoup  its  losses;  but  like  shipping,  shipbuilding  lived  to  survive 
this  disaster  and  to  become  an  early  source  of  wealth  and  prominence.  As  early 
as  1662,  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society,  at  London, 
on  the  advantages,  of  the  Colonies  as  a  shipbuilding  center.  The  protected  harbors 
of  the  Sound  and  the  abundant  supply  of  suitable  wood  quickly  made  Connecticut 
a  leader  in  this  field.  For  the  first  half  century,  the  vessels  constructed  were  for 
the  most  part  small,  but  as  skill  and  facilities  increased,  larger  ships  were  built 
and  in  1723  “ Jeffrey V Great  Ship”  of  seven  hundred  ton  was  launched  at  New 
London.  By  1750,  shipbuilding  had  become  a  great  industry,  and  British  mer¬ 
chants  were  beginning  to  purchase  Connecticut-built  vessels.  Thus  capital  as  well 
as  sagacity  in  investing  were  further  acquired  by  the  Colonials. 


Rapid  set /h  me  a/  ami 
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A  halt-million  dollars 
annual!'.'  in  h>  eve  Eny- 
lan  i  Rum. 


Household  crafts  pro¬ 
vide  basis  for  early 
manufactories. 


Metal  trades  center  in 
Connecticut  in  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 
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Before  we  consider  the  household  crafts  and  the  important  part  which  they 


dr,  it  i-. 
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to  mention  in 
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the 


piav  m  the  formation  of  Connecticut's 

other  great  industry  of  the  Colonial  Period,  the  distillation  of  rum.  Whether  this 
grew  out  of  the  West  Indian  trade,  or  whether  it  was  the  prime  mover  in  causing 
the  profitable  commerce  with  them  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  In  an)'  event,  it 
was  a  source  of  income  for  many  of  the  colonists.  We  mention  it  apart  from  the 
shipping  and  household  crafts,  since  it  seems  to  have  borne  but  little  relation  to 
later  events.  Unlike  the  shipbuilding,  it  was  not  a  specialized  business,  but  was 
rather  merely  an  additional  source  of  revenue  to  the  farmers,  and  was  carried  on 
by  them  as  individuals.  The  fact  that  this  business  had  become  worth  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually,  by  1 800,  is  its  sole  importance,  although  it  did  contribute 
materially  to  the  growing  capital  of  the  colonists. 


m 


While  Connecticut’s  wealth  and  greatness  during  the  Colonial  Period  derived 
from  its  agriculture,  shipping,  and  its  two  large  industries  of  shipbuilding  and 
distilling,  there  was  beneath  the  surface  a  movement  of  far  greater  significance  to 
us  today.  In  passing  we  have  spoken  of  the  household  crafts  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  that  period  they  were  largely  of  minor  importance 
economically,  being  a  makeshift  in  the  face  of  necessity;  for  at  that  time  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  replacements  of  tools,  utensils  and  clothing,  due  both  to  lack  of 
ready  money  and  the  extreme  difficulties  of  transportation.  Consequently,  when 
a  shortage  arose  it  was  a  necessity  for  the  pioneer  man  to  learn  to  be  his  own  smith 
and  mechanic  and  for  the  housewives  to  become  spinners  and  weavers.  Most  of 
the  early  settlers  had  already  received  training  in  these  varied  crafts  before  coming 
to  their  new  homes;  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  women  and  the  cloth  industry 
in  the  home.  In  any  event,  a  new  aspect  of  this  traditional  practice  soon  asserted 
in  Connecticut.  Among  those  engaged  in  the  various  crafts,  there  were 
iturally  some  who,  attaining  a  greater  proficiency  than  others,  began  specializing 
in  that  one  craft  and  supplying  all  of  the  local  demand.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  first  one-man  manufactories  grew  up.  Though  there  are  no  records  previous  to 
1700,  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  there  was  some  degree  of  this  specialization 
before  that  date,  for  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  the 
General  Assembly  granting  monopolies  to  certain  individuals  in  various  sections. 
Before  the  century  closed  this  movement  had  grown  to  a  point  where  legislative 
assistance  was  no  longer  necessary.  In  their  influence  upon  the  next  century,  the 
chief  men  among  these  craftsmen  were:  Pattison  of  Berlin,  who  had  already  made 
Connecticut  famous  for  its  tinware;  Joseph  Hopkins,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  silver,  pewter  and  brass  buttons  and  knee  buckles  at  Waterbury; 
and  Eli  'Berry  of  Plymouth,  who  wras  hawking  his  clocks  about  the  countryside.  In 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  and  in  Hartford  County,  the  first  textiles  mills 
were  struggling  for  a  foothold,  though  as  late  as  1810  two-thirds  of  the  cloth  was 
produced  by  the  housewives.  By  the  end  of  the  Colonial  Period  this  undercurrent 
was  just  beginning  to  form  a  mainstream  of  its  own. 

Along  with  the  gradual  development  of  housecrafts  from  a  dependent  posi¬ 
tion  to  an  independent  one,  was  the  development  of  the  mines  within  the  Colony 
with  the  resultant  forges  and  iron  works.  \\  hile  the  mines  aie  of  little  \ulue  111 
themselves  today  and  were  not  of  much  influence  in  causing  the  industrial  surge 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  were  important  in  early  centering  the  metal  trades 
in  Connecticut.  Chief  among  the  mines  were:  the  Simsbury  copper  mine,  discovered 
in  1707;  the  iron  mines  111  Salisbury,  discovered  111  1 7 A  —  j  an(h  the  spathic  01  e  de¬ 
posits  at  koxbury.  In  spite  of  drastic  restrictions  imposed  by  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  discourage  the  development  of  metal  works  in  the  Colony,  Connecticut  had, 
by  1  800,  fifty  bloomer)'  forges,  three  slitting  mills,  an  anchor,  and  a  screw  works 
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M,  Litchfield  County  done.  1„  addition,  this  County  was  the  largest  producer  of 

Nl'tssach  sett1  "  sfrhtatCS  ’  A  eXcePt1011  »f  Plymouth  and  Bristol  Counties  in 

Massachusetts.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  industry  in  Connecticut. 

it  is  wen'T  rfering  C  Uff  ,,inrteenth  century  development  of  industry, 
t  s  well  to  first  recapitulate  the  foundation  for  this  movement  provided  by  the 

ho  omal  lenod.  1  he  colonists  had  provided  a  hitherto  unknown  freedom 
in  Church  and  State;  they  had  carried  the  settlement  of  the  State  to  a  point  where 
a  new  economy  was  a  necessity  to  care  for  any  increase  in  population  in  the  small 
aica  of  Connecticut  l  hesc  were  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  of  the  State  through  their  shipping  and  shipbuilding  they  had 
accumulated  surplus  capital  and  through  the  same  means  they  had  acquired  wis¬ 
dom  in  managing  ,t.  They  had  brought  their  household  crafts  to  a  point  where 
hey  might  be  the  basis  of  a  new  economy,  and  already  they  had  become  famous 
,  .their  tinware,  clocks  and  metal  trades.  Beyond  these  physical  advantages 
which  were  left  as  an  advantage,  the  colonists  stamped  their  personality  upon  the 
new  generation  and  throughout  the  struggle  to  rebuild  the  State  along  new  lines 
it  stood  the  new  generation  in  good  stead.  The  “Old  Yankee”  had  been  known  for 
his  honesty,  his  thriftiness,  h.s  ingenuity,  and  his  business  acumen;  the  “New 
Yankee  here  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers. 


Connecticut  m  iSoO. 


Though  the  stage  would  now  seem  to  have  been  set  for  a  rapid  and  natural  The  problems  of  the 
development  of  Connecticut  along  the  lines  of  urban,  industrial  economy,  there  nineteenth  century. 
were  still  many  factors  to  prevent  it.  Transportation  was  still  far  from  being  even 
adequate,  theie  was  a  dearth  of  skilled  labor  and  also  of  “cheap”  labor,  the  early 
manufacturers  could  neither  obtain  machinery  from  England  nor  gain  access  to  the 
methods  of  production  in  use  there,  the  central  government  was  still  unsettled  and 
made  little  effort  to  encourage  and  protect  home  industry,  and  the  use  of  steam  was 
still  largely  a  mystery  to  the  manufacturers.  Any  one  of  these  conditions,  if  they 
had  continued  to  exist,  would  have  blocked  the  future  growth.  It  is  to  the  credit 

of  the  Connecticut  manufacturer  that  they  were  overcome  and  very  lar»elv  through 
his  efforts  alone. 


At  .the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  roads,  so-called,  were  little  better  Development  of  tains - 
than  ti ails  and  a  horseman  with  a  light  burden  could  do  little  more  than  ten  miles  portation. 
a  day.  Within  ten  years  this  situation  had  completely  changed,  for  through  the 
formation  of  turnpike  companies  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  roads  had  been  completed  in  1 8 IO.  Here  the  accumulated  capital  was  useful, 
for  die  first  roads  were  constructed  at  a  cost  varying  from  $r,ooo  to  $14,000  a 
mile,  hollowing  the  building  of  the  roads  came  the  construction  of  the  canals  con¬ 
necting  many  of  the  important  inland  points  with  the  natural  waterways.  Most  of 
this  work  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  decade.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  decades  witnessed  the  construction  of  the  railways,  and  at  a  time  when  great 
portions  of  the  United  States  were  suffering  from  lack  of  good  transporta¬ 
tion,  Connecticut  was  able  to  move  her  products  easily'  and  quickly. 

W  hen  the  industrial  period  was  beginning  in  Connecticut,  the  only  great  in¬ 
dustrial  nation  in  the  world  was  England.  They  had  already  discarded  their 
agi-  iculture  in  favor  of  manufacturing  and  were  anxious  to  retain  their  early  lead 
in  this  field.  It  was  only  there  that  skilled  workmen  were  to  be  found,  and  Par¬ 
liament  had  passed  stringent  laws  forbiding  the  emigration  of  any  skilled  labor. 

Without  men  who  were  familiar  with  their  trade  the  further  development  of 
manufacturing  in  Connecticut  was  at  a  standstill.  Here  the  ingenuity  of  the  pi¬ 
oneer  was  of  advantage,  for  his  sons  acted  in  a  '  ery  practical  way  to  relieve  this 


Labor  problems  of  the 
early  manu facturers. 
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clJ':LI-n  ancl  tamil,es  ouc  .of  the  country  to  provide  a  .tart  in  budding 

buUi  a  class  of  their  own.  Under  their  guidance  a  class  of  skilled  labor  grew  up  in 
this  State  that  marked  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  century  as  a  leader  in  this  respect. 

,  ‘l  lcsuJt.  °,  tlls  class  ma»y  new  industries  have  been  attracted  to  Connecticut  as 
a  home,  which  have  not  had  an  indigenous  growth  here.  When  the  great  industrial 
projects  had  advanced  beyond  the  “craftsman”  stage  and  the  great  metal  and  textile 
mill,  had  begun  to  develop,  a  second  problem  arose,  the  need  of  “cheap”  man 
power.  1  his  was  not  a  problem  that  required  chicanery  in  its  solution.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  population  growth  of  the  century  made  such  a  class  always  at  hand  after 
]  S50. 

M  echanical  problems 
of  the  early  manufac¬ 
turers. 

A*  same  time  that  England  forbid  the  emigration  of  workmen,  she  also 

torl)'d  ,thc  exportation  of  new  machinery  and  -zealously  guarded  knowledge  of  their 
methods  of  manufacture.  While  this  problem  was  partially  solved  by  the  work¬ 
men  who  had  been  smuggled  intp  this  country,  the  large  part  of  the  credit  for  eliin- 
mating  this  difficulty  belongs  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  “Yankee”.  When  they 
were  unable  to  get  machinery  and  methods  they  independently  developed  their  own 
and  m  many  cases  thereby  they  outstripped  their  European  rivals.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  in  this  phase  of  the  industrialization  was  by  Eli  Whitney,  who 
evoked  a  method  which  was  to  give  Connecticut  an  early  lead  in  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States.  Until  the  time  of  Eli  Whitney  each  workman  had  made  a  complete- 
article j  that  is,  if  they  were  employed  in  making  guns  they  not  only  made  the 
muzzle,  but  every  other  part  of  the  mechanism  as  well  and  did  all  of  the  assem¬ 
bling.  Whitney,  immediately  after  the  Revolution  had  taken  large  contracts  to 
furnish  arms  to  the  government  j  consequently  he  found  it  necessary  to  devise 
some  means  of  producing  them  in  large  quantities.  This  he  did  by  standardizing 
each  pai  t  of  the  product  to  the  end  that  a  single  workman  could  be  employed  in 
making  a  single  part,  the  various  finished  parts  being  assembled  by  other  workers. 
The  principle  was  revolutionary  j  in  totality,  it  is  the  “factory  system”  as  differen¬ 
tiated  from  the  “craftsman  system”.  The  adoption  of  this  method  of  production  by 
the  Connecticut  manufacturers  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  m  the  successful 
ti ansfoi  mation  of  the  State  from  a  rural  to  an  industrial  economy.  Many  further 
examples  of  the  Connecticut  inventive  genius  are  inscribed  on  the  patent  records 
of  the  nation — in  a  large  majority  of  years,  since  the  founding  of  the  United  States, 
Connecticut  men  have  taken  out  the  largest  number  of  patents. 

The  protective  tariff. 

When  Connecticut  manufacturing  was  first  getting  a  foothold  in  the  State,  the 
central  government  of  the  Nation  was  still  in  a  pitifully  weak  condition.  For  as 
much  as  three  decades  this  proved  to  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  growth  of  indus¬ 
try.  After  the  War  for  Independence,  English  manufacturers,  in  an  effort  to  retain 

the  Colonial  market  for  their  products,  flooded  the  country  with  goods  at  prices  so 

cheap  that  home  industry  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sell  in  competition.  The 
English  were  able  to  do  this  since  their  manufactories  were  established  and  they  had 

surplus  capital  to  spend  in  acquiring  markets  through  this  “cutthroat”  method. 

While  there  had  been  a  protective  tariff  under  the  first  administration,  it  did  not 
remain  adequate  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  Jefferson’s  administration 
that  protection  was  properly  understood  or  practiced.  Without  it  the  attempts  at 
industrialization  would  have  been  abortive  for  generations  to  come. 

Power. 

The  last  factor  that  prevented  immediate  industrialization  after  the  Colonial 
Period  was  Jack  of  power.  This  was  a  need  that  was  not  really  satisfactorily  met 
until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  steam  came  to  be  under¬ 
stood  and  properly  utilized.  Previous  to  that  time,  lack  of  real  knowledge  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  being  a  good  answer  to  the  problem. 
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1635  “WE  REPRESENT  A  MANUFACTURING  ST  ATT 

When  these  various  difficulties  had  been  overcome  or  had  ceased  to  exist 
C  onnecticut  rap.dly  advanced  m  developing  an  urban,  industrial  civilization  The 
ones  became  more  and  more  demarcated  from  the  surrounding  countryside;  and 
MKU.y  portions  of  the  State  wh.ch  had  been  backward  under  the  rural  economy 
arose  as  great  centers  of  industry.  Notable  among  these  was  Bridgeport.  The 

n  Vhe  H  fid  became  great  industries,  continuing  to  develop  in  the  locali- 
ics  n here  the  first  specialists  had  plied  their  crafts.  They  are  today  the  basis  of 
Connecticut  s  manufacturing  prominence;  the  metal  trades,  clock  manufacture,  tex¬ 
tiles  haidware  and  arms.  After  these  earliest  manufactories  had  grown  to  be  great 
institutions,  new  products  began  to  be  manufactured  within  the  State,  some  having 
their  origin  here,  as  with  plated  ware,  and  some  coming  from  outside  the  State  as' 
with  typewriters,  these  last  enterprises  being-  attracted  by  the  advantageous  conditions 

o  nunufactuie.  this  m  brief  is  the  background  upon  which  Connecticut  industry 
is  omit.  } 


C?”?.cident  with  the  growth  of  industry,  following  the  Colonial  Period,  was 
the  building  of  the  financial  institutions  of  the  State.  Here  the  development  was 
not  as  indigenous  though  the  greatness  of  these  institutions  derives  from  the  same 
qualities  in  the  “Yankee-  that  brought  success  to  his  manufacturing  efforts.  The 
rounding  of  the  first  banks  came  naturally  as  a  result  of  the  break  with  England 
m  government-  previous  to  that  time  the  colonists  had  depended  upon  the  English 
banks,  now  it  was  necessary  to  provide  their  own.  The  large  amount  of  capital 
owing  into  the  State  at  this  time  from  its  shipping  interests  made  this  development 
ewen  more  imperative.  The  insurance  companies  were  also  founded  partially  as  a 
result  of  this  new  capital,  since  as  yet  there  was  little  place  for  large  quantities  of  it 
to  be  invested  in  manufacturing..  The  insurance  company  was  an  idea  which  was 
pievalent  abroad  and  it  did  fulfill  a  need  in  the  life  of  the  time,  consequently  in- 
mu  a  nee  companies  were  founded  and  lived  to  prosper.  Together  with  the  industry 
t  ie  financial  institutions  have  formed  a  well-rounded  economic  life  for  the  State. 
Ihe  history  of  the  development  of  finance  in  Connecticut  is  largely  one  of  indi- 

Vl,  1  institutions,  which  are  well  represented  in  the  following  pages  of  this 
volume. 


1  he  growth  0 
cud  institution 


In  1787?  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  announced  to  the 
assembled  members,  “We  represent  a  manufacturing  state”.  In  so  saying  they 
identified. the  character  of  the  State  that  was  to  come,  for  at  that  time  Connecticut 
was  still  living  largely  by  the  land.  The  century  and  a  half  that  has  followed  this 
bold  prophecy  has  seen  its  fulfillment,  and  during  that  time  manufacturing  upon  a 
.11  ge  scale  has  freed  the  people  from  the  soil  and  its  limitations.  Connecticut, 
tin ough  its  position  as  a  leader  in  manufacturing  and  commerce,  is  able,  today,  to 
maintain  her  former  greatness  among  the  sovereign  states:  without  the  industrial 
and  financial  development  since  1800,  she  would  of  necessity  rank  as  unimportant 
today. ^  Likewise  in  the  great  concomitant  of  such  a  specialized  civilization,  educa¬ 
tion,  Connecticut  also  leads,  both  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  and  in  the  more 
impoitant  aspects  of  progressive  legislation  and  the  development  of  great  individ¬ 
ual  institutions..  Ihe  history  of  Connecticut  in  her  tercentenary  year  is  the  history 
of  these  institutions  which  give  to  her  her  greatness  and  individual  character, 
institutions  are  Connecticut  today. 
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RLiV.  THOMAS  HOOKER  SETTEE 


D  IN  HARTFORD 


FREEMEN  in  HARTFORD  in  /6fg 


John  Hayes  (?) 

I'. d ward  Hopkins 
George  Will  cs 
Thomas  Wells 
John  Webster 
William  Whytinge 
^  illiam  Good  wing 
^  illiam  Westwood 
Thomas  Root 
Nicholas  Olmstead 
John  Mainard 
Nathaniel  Harden 
Thomas  Upson 
Ralph  Keeler 
Richard  Webb 
John  Crow 
Nicholas  Clerk 
^  illiam  Butler 
Nathaniel  Richards 
Thomas  Lord,  sen. 
Benjamin  Munn 
Andrew  Warner 
Thomas  Scott 
William  Pantry 
W ’’illiam  Ruseo 


John  1  aylcoatt 
Richard  Goodman 
Matthew  Marvin 
Timoth)  Standlv 
h.dward  Stebbins 
John  lhatt 
M  illiam  Parker 
John  Bill  dell 
Robert  Dav 
Thomas  Birch  wood 
Richard  Lord 
Thomas  Stand  ly 
N  icholas  ]  )isborow 
W  illiam  Kelsc) 
Matthew  All  cn 
Nathaniel  Klv 
1  homa-  Spenser, 
Sergt.  at  Amies. 
John  Purchas 
Robert  Wade 
( )/ias  C  mod  wing 
Richard  Scamor 
William  Phillips 
1  Lmicl  ( iarrad 
Benjamin  Burr 
Thomas  Barns 


John  Morris 
John  Hennings 
John  Warner 
Willi  am  Heaton 
'Thomas  Woodford 
W’illiam  Pratt 
W  illiam  Lewis 
John  Bt 

'unson 

H  illiam  Wadsworth- 
Stephen  1 1  art 
Zachariah  Field 
James  Cole 
John  Clerke 
John  Baysee 
Jeremy  Adams 
'Thomas  Bunce 
folin  Moodie 
Joseph  I'iason 
John  Barnard 
John  Willcock 
James  Fnsine 
John  I  lopkins 
Stephen  Poet 
J'homa-  Bull 
f  rancis  Andrews 
Andrew  B.  con 


Wdlliam  1 1  ide 
Arthur  Smith 
( ieorge  ( i raves 
John  Olmstead 
Richard  Olm-tcd 
Thom  a  >  Bli-s,  sen. 
Richard  Butler 
Will  iam  1  lohon 
W  illiam  Hill' 
George  Hubbard 
Richard  Ri-lcy 
Giles  Smith 
Thomas  Selden 
Richard  Iwman 
John  White 
I  homas  Bliss,  j r. 

1  homas  ( Inner 
John  Arnold 
•  Paul  Peck 
William  Blumlield 
( 1  regory  W’itterton 
Joseph  Maggott 
Nathaniel  W'ard 
'Thomas  I  looker 
John  Peirce 
W  illiam  (  iibbins 


John  Skinner 
Nathaniel  Kellogg* 
Janie-  ( )lmstcad 
1  homas  J  udd 
Willi  am  Cornwell 
Janie.-  Wakelei 
Richard  Church 
Thomas  Stanton 
Seth  ( j rant 
Robert  Bartlett 
Ldward  Timer 
George  Stockin 
Thomas  ( iridlev 
William  Westkn 
Richard  Watts 
John  Stone 
Samuel  Stone 
W’i  Ilia  in  Spencer 
George  Steele 
T.dward  Lay 
John  Cul let 
Sam uel  \\  akeman 
W  idow  Richards 
M  rs.  Dorothe  Che  te 
T  lenient  Chapl i n g 


Tot a  1 , 
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H  A  R  T  F  O  R  D ,  T  H  K  C  R  A  D  L  E  O  I 


MAJ  ORS  OF  HARTFORD 

I  I  lumas  Seymour,*  June  1 8,  1784,  to  May  28,  1812 
Cliauncey  Goodrich,  June  8,  1812,  to  Sept.  9,  1815 
Jonathan  Brace,  Sept.  9,  1815,  to  Nov.  22,  1824 
Nathaniel  'Ferry,  Nov.  22,  1824,  l<>  March  28,  1831 
Thomas  S.  Williams,  March  28,  1831,  to  April  27,  1835 
llenry  L.  F,llsworth,f  April  27,  1835,  to  June  15,  1835 
Jared  Griswold,:;:  June  15,  1833,  to  Nov.  22,  1833 
Jeremy  Hoadley,  Nov.  23,  1835,  to  April  18,  1836 
Ilemy  Hudson,  .April  18,  1836,  to  April  20,  1840 
*  Tomas  K.  Brace, f  April  20,  1830,  to  April  17,  183  3 
Amos  M.  Collins,  April  17,  (843,  to  April  19/1837  ' 

1 /ilip  Ripley,  April  19,  1847,  10  April  21,  1851 
1  lumezer  Flower,  April  21,  1851,  to  April  18,  1833 
Win.  Jas.  Iiamersley,  April  18,  185  3,  to  April  17,18 54 
Henry  C.  Doming,  April  17,  1834,  t<>  April  12,  1838 
I  miothv  M.  Allyn,  April  12,  1858,  to  April  8,  i860 
I  Fairy  C.  Doming, f  April  9,  i860,  to  Jan.  27,  1862 
Charles  Benton,**  Feb.  10,  1862,  to  April  14,  1862 
A  m.  fas.  Iiamersley,  April  14,  1862,  to  April  11,  1864 
Allyn  S.  St  id  man,  April  1  1,  1864,  to  April  9,  1866 
Charles  R.  Chapman,  .April  9,  j  866,  to  April  1,  1872 
Henry  C.  Robinson,  April  1,  1872,  to  April  6,  1874 
Joseph  H.  Sprague,  April  6,  1874,  to  April  1,  1878 

George  G.  Sumner,  April  1,  1878,  to  April  5,  1880 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  April  5,  1880,  to  April  2,  1888 
John  G.  Root,  April  2,  1888,  to  April  7,  1890 
Henry  C.  Dwight,  April  7,  1890,  to  April  4,  1892 
William  Waldo  Hyde,  April  3,  1892,  to  April  2,  1894 
I.cverett  Brainard,  April  2,  1894,  to  April  6,  1896 
Miles  B.  Preston,  April  6,  1896,  to  April  2,  1900 
Mexander  Harbison,  April  2,  1900,  to  April  7,  1902 
Ignatius  A.  Sullivan,  April  7,  1902,  to  April  4,  1904 

William  h.  Hcnney,  April  3,  1904,  to  April  7,  1908 

i'.dwurd  VV  .  Hooker,  April  7,  1908,  to  April  5,  1910 
I'.dward  L.  Smith,  April  5,  1910,  to  April  2,  1912 
I.ouis  R.  Cheney,  April  2,  1912,  to  April  7,  1914 
Jo  eph  H.  Lawler,  April  7,  1914,  to  April  4,  1916 
1  rank  A.  Hagarty,  April  7,  1916,  to  Mat  7,  11318 
Richard  J.  Kiitsella,  April  2,  1918,  to  Mar  3,  1920 
Newton  C.  Brainard,  April  6,  1920,  to  May  2,  1922 
Richard  J.  Kinsella,  April  4,  1922,  to  May  6,  1924 
Norman  C.  Stevens,  April  I,  1924,  to  May  1,  1928 
W  alter  F..  Batterson,  April  3,  1928,  to  Dec.  1,  1931 
A  1  Ilia m  J.  Rankin,  Nov.  3,  1931,  to  Dec.  3,  j  9 3  3 
[u  epli  W.  Beach,  Nov.  7,  1933 

^Resigned  to  the  General  Assembly.  Resigned. 

A  Died  ill  office. 

**I‘.lccted  In  the  Louit  of  Common  Council. 
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Hlb  first  white  man  to  see  the  future  site  of 
1  Fir t ford  was  probably  Adrian  Block,  the 
Dutch  explorer,  who  made  a  voyage,  up 
the  Connecticut  River  in  1614  as  far  as 
this  spot.  1  brought  his  recommendation,  a  Dutch 

0.'  t  ;UR1  trading  post  was  built  at  the  juncture  of  the 
luttle  and  Connecticut  Rivers.  It  was  because  of 
reports  from  the  Dutch  that  interest  was  first 
aroused  in  this  part  of  the  Connecticut  River  valley. 

I  he  little  band  which  first  migrated  to  Hartford 
in  1636  under  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  had 
been  organized  by  him  as  early  as  1633  'n  Newtown 
(now  Cambi ldge),  Massachusetts.  1  his  group  must 
have  seemed  much  like  any  other;  they  were  looking- 
for  greater  independence  and  more  room,  and  the  site 
of  Haitfoid  pi  esented  these  and  other  advantages 
v\  h  1  e  h  atti  acted  them  to  it.  Jet  this  group  must 
have  been  in  some  sense  different,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  themselves  and  their  descendants  have 
been  outstanding. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  settlement,  the 
planting  of  crops,  and  the  building  of  houses,  the 
event  that  seems  of  greatest  importance  is  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution  of  1639.  This  was  the  first 
written  constitution  in  human  history  adopted  by  a 
flee  people,  in  the  name  of  no  sovereign  but  them  ¬ 
selves.  It  has  justly  been  called  “the  most  far- 
reaching  political  work  of  modern  times”  and  had  a 
tnai  ked  influence  on  the  founding  of  our  national 
republic  and  the  shaping  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Although  it  was  altered  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1818,  the  principles  of  the  original  docu¬ 
ment  have  governed  the  State  up  to  the  present  day. 

Although  Hartford,  or  Newtown  as  it  was  called 
until  1637,  was  established  earlier,  it  was  not  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  city  until  1784.  And  it  was  not  until 
1896  that  it  assumed  more  or  less  its  present  form 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  Town  and  City.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  the  small  settlement  was  <yrowin<> 
from  a  backwoods  village  to  a  position  of  prominence 
in  history,  both  as  a  place  where  events  have  hap 
pened  and  as  the  home  of  men  who  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  causing  them. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  I  FirtforcPs  his¬ 
tory  is  its  struggle  to  become  the  undisputed  capital 
of  the  state.  In  16162,  when  the  Royal  Charter  was 
granted,  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  of  which  I  lart- 
ford  was  the  principal  town,  was  made  to  include  New 
Haven  colony  as  well.  Previous  to  this  time  New 
Haven  had  conducted  its  government  separately,  al¬ 
though  in  much  the  same  manner  as  did  1  lartford. 
Nevertheless  when  the  two  colonies  were  combined  in 
1665,  there  was  no  little  dispute  as  to  which  should 
be  the  capital  city,  and  a  compromise  was  later  effect 
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View  hast  ward  from  Main  Street  about  182 5 


ed  whereby  both  of  the  towns  were  made  joint  capi¬ 
tals.  Ihis  anomalous  situation  persisted  through  the 

1  r  to 

years  and  was  not  altered  in  the  Constitution  of  i  8  1  8. 
finally,  in  1873,  the  people  ratified  the  constitution¬ 
al  amendment  which  made  Hartford  the  sole  capital 
and  the  long  dispute  was  finally  settled. 

-throughout  the  three  hundred  years  of  its  history, 
Hartford  has  continued  to  progress  towards  its  pres- 
sent  important  cultural  and  industrial  position  among 
the  cities  of  the  country.  It  was  in  Hartford  that  the 
Hartford  Catmint- ,  dating  from  1764,  and  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  America,  was  first  published 3  and  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  it  was  Hartford 
that  fostered  the  insurance  business  and  is  now  the 
great  insurance  center  of  the  United  States.  Aside 
fi  om  this,  Hartford  has  attained  a  position  of  promi¬ 
nence  111  other  fields  of  business;  it  has  the  largest 
brush  factory  in  the  world  and  the  two  largest  type¬ 
writer  factories;  it  is  the  home  of  such  internationally 
known  organizations  as  Colt’s  Patent  IA re  Arms 
Manufacturing  Company,  Pratt  and  Whitney  Air¬ 
craft  Company,  and  Pratt  and  Whitney,  makers  of 
precision  instruments;  in  addition,  it  has  witnessed 
the  pioneer  development  of  such  things  as  electrical 
and  telephone  equipment,  tools,  machines,  screws, 


castings,  engines,  and  drop  forgings.  The  list  might 
be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

1  low  ever,  1  lartford  is  more  than  an  industrial  city. 
It  has  been  prominent  in  cultural  development  as 
well.  Its  brilliant  literary  roster  has  included  such 
names  as  John  Piske,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Mark 
Twain,  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  It  was  the 
lesidence  for  over  fort}'  years  of  the  eminent  Horace 
Bushnell,  to  whom  Busline II  Memorial  Park  and  the 
Bushnel  1  Memorial  Auditorium  are  lasting  monu¬ 
ments.  Hai  tfoi  cl  has  been  the  home  of  men  promi¬ 
nent  in  all  fields  of  cultural,  educational,  and  govern¬ 
mental  endeavor.  1  heir  names  form  a  list  of  which 
the  city  may  well  be  proud. 

I  homas  1  looker  and  his  party  must  have  chosen 
their  home  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Hartford, 
aside  from  its  strategic  geographical  position  in  New 
J.ngland,  has  behind  it  a  long  record  of  achievement 
in  every  field;  from  the  concealment  of  the  Connecti- 
^-Lit  C  hai  ten  in  the  time  of  Sir  lcdmund  Andros  to  the 
more  recent  achievements  in  other  lines,  the  city  has 
laid  down  a  tiadition  of  enterprising  resourcefulness. 
Hai  tfoi  d  is  a  city  of  balanced  and  stable  conditions 
which  has  been  built  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Upon 
this  foundation  it  has  grown  and  wall  continue  to 
grow. 
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THE  TWENTY-NINE  TOWNS  OF  HARTFORD  COUNTS 


IN  THE  ORDER  OK  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  TOGETHER  WITH  THEIR  PRESENd 

ACREAGE  AN1)  POPULATION. 


ESTABLISHED 

TOWN 

MILES  FROM 
HARTFORD 

ACRES 

POPULATION 

Hartford 

— 

1  C 1 58 

163,849 

1633-35 

Wethersfield 

4 

8,597 

7,5 '2 

Windsor 

7 

19.303 

8,290 

1640 

Farmington 

9 

H.71 1 

4,548 

1670 

Simsbury 

13 

19.530 

3,625 

1674 

SuffieJd 

18 

27.349 

4,346 

1680 

East  Windsor 

13 

17,08  r 

3,8i5 

1683 

Enfield 

18 

22,647  • 

13,404 

1690 

Glastonbury 

7 

35, 1  16 

5,783 

1726 

Southington 

19 

24,310 

9C-37 

1733 

Hartland 

25 

22,300 

296 

1783 

East  Hartford 

3 

1 1,674 

17,125 

1785 

Berlin 

1 1 

15,402 

4,875 

1785 

Bristol 

18 

17,278 

28,451 

1786 

Granby 

H 

26,1  67 

1,380 

1  803 

Marlborough 

17 

1 4,774 

3i9 

1  806 

Burlington 

18 

20, 1 60 

1,082 

1 806 

Canton 

13 

W,799 

2,397 

1823 

Manchester 

9 

W,353 

2i,973 

1830 

Avon 

10 

13,292 

L738 

1835 

Bloomfield 

7 

17,436 

3D47 

i843 

Rocky  Hill 

8 

7,662 

2,02  r 

1845 

South  Windsor 

7 

18,558 

2,535 

1850 

New  Britain 

1 1 

8,8  10 

18,128 

1854 

Windsor  Locks 

4,675 

4,073 

1854 

West  Hartford 

4 

H,994 

24,941 

1858 

East  Granby 

15 

r  0,1 60 

1,003 

1869 

Plainville 

H 

6,020 

6,301 

1871 

Newington 

6 

8,794 

4,572 

' 


■ 


. 


Er-h*  BUSHED  ):■>»,  VQt.. 

Relief  Bill  Voted 
By  Senate  With 
Rider  On  Silver 


Men Aii r I*  forced  Through 
hN-16  With  Mild  Ini  In- 
li(*n  Amendment  Slav* 
inK  Off  Filibuster 

does  To  House 
Tor  ('(inference 

i  onferoi*  F\  pec  ted  to 
Strike  Out  Addition; 
I.oiU'rgmt  and  Maloney 
‘For’  in  Koll  Fall 


W.VJ  1 


Mi; 


i  n 


•  AP  I 

A  S'-r.a’.f  |npj\  Mid  wrxrv  from 
nt  tmxvmg  w,lh  the  j, 

» iegmlkiuc  8j,pni»rv»u 
vorv|  t'Xti. v  capitulated  to 

*•*  pn-rvug  from  I>rn>ncra:ic 
Mid  pas  <>d  iu  AdminlaVa- 
»  |t  <>XM'G9  Jrjirf  b  I! 

™  m»?Aurc,  ctrrx.r*  a  mid 


*  « i'- lemon  of  di' ("re  urea  by  uir 
i'  *.<<•  n  >i*.n  o.'  (.9  :,i  ifl 
Tre  iJTJ  00ft  .Oft) 


Sat  h  Virtual  Sov ict 
Recognition  (Granted 
By  Sale  of  Kailua} 

T.'M'.  Man  n  2i  AT  •  t ,  : 
nn  II  h  ; r  It  (.  iCii|  me 
Houw  of  Repir-- 1 ■  - n  |i,  i  r 
itl>l  if;*  SO'ici  hw  o(  i1.«  r-v., 

<  lKJu«.,l>  11  | 

irrcffiui.oii 
-rcat.d  cm;,, 
trli.i  < 


-  U*H 


IU< 


Mai 

*AjVf«i  tnai 

sung  cnee  . . . 

no*  Kiev  |n.«,  ct. .  .  (},  j)  t  -  rit*  ll  > 

irwirlefr.iig  ft,*  Oi.n**e  Firtero 
RUIMI  Mm;,  )  O'.ldir, 

•  ry**t  legislature 
In  Morass  At 
Mid-Session 

•  el-  Inr  ticer.  wn»  «|u»rdrrt  ... 

»  r.„10(,.n^  MO,  Uw  Bjuac  for  J'l°"  nVHs  of  l  ommitlres 
Threaten  to  Bon  Down 
Assembly  Now  Half 
U  ay  to  Adjournment 

172  Bills  Behind 
Session  Of  1!):J3 

50  I'cr  Out  Increase*  In 
Speed  Necessary  to 
Complete  Fending  Bus¬ 
iness  by  June 


—  '"iinoin..  a._T  ■amaaciTt-iiriimt-  ”  -  -----  — ijjaa^caaxnimiimr  t  ~ - . — -  ^ 

Hitler  Open  to  Peace 
Guarantees  As  Three 
Powers  Stand  United 

c _  «  .  . 


a.m  LX.-go,  Calif  Uirrh  ,  As*orJa*.et1  Pits#  WirephO'o 

r,T  '*■'  >-><‘'bnu  Cal;frcrici<  fr»j(  »*  '  "NT*"*  4iv  reared  N»vv 

mir  wvl  rrVa*c<j  here  vegterdnS  8  This  pi*>to  was  taken  by  irw-  United  State* 


'V  •  *** 

rhw 


C»*:ali»B>a.  wtu 
n«  x  j»m .uincr.lnry  me 
n  L  ii.ex  |,ekdnt  t: 
*  : . .  k  •  n  on  in  (),. 
cnnffM  r<r.  xxo.vr; 


1  *-»  l  Jenm- 
rptrtl  only 


,  Lrh. 


l.rxal 


'•If  H  prtr- 
a  U'Wiini.. 
ri>  fur  If;* 


|W  r-»|  amendment  lr>r 
C**<  Crccnl  t. 

*•  I**s*r  prpyr.'.ni 

Mull  t  «n  l-UM-up 

•  IS'll^re'd  in  p;ce>  Jde  MMl  |(if  3- 
i  iv  piuj'ub'f  .  r/j«  on  iv  Jrf 

r>''»  s  t!i»  *ibii nno.LOO  Int  dirrrr  Kl»BtKf  l>  lit  KM  s 

ii  f*  l'  r\ !»■» is -fi'd.  *1  •*  ii.g  nie.-iMirr  ^iii  Mirt  nv.v  i hrixiRii  i hr  session 
l  l..  I.ll  cn'l  rfii'H  Oir  s.ippoc,  nl  Al  II  «jrclu  rr.n-p;.  „-id  nni 
'  V :  V:.  ’!  ri;;  nul  n:«n  irn  ».„l  *  e.,,f  .,rk, 

r.*im<*f  liiijiT  mid  Ptwcrf.'- 


I>at  id  t  opper  field’ 

Of  Films  Is  (  lose 
To  Genius  Hanking 

II"  or •  I  M.nh  ZJ  .*,>*  ■ 

M  ool  or  la  .(m ion  ■  ti'.rii.grm-t 
oii>  «  nt  Irr.i*  (i.vn.rcir  km-Oirr 
i*'.vr  tfc;  ,.  m  (nr  ni)U  itf 
*  ’T.iidimi  lod.i^  In  F.uza- 
*•*'*  •  ■  8  W«id  ei  iininmg  p»\ 
M-.m- !  xiMil  10-Vf  ,f«-n!d  f,cn 
!e  B  if :  l.i-UMie*  Bi.^uhIi  t*’, 

*  .&  ffc-lie  l/nis.  /.< iivdoti  |i,  a 

"■e  r  tlc  i.s.  in  or  fi.ir.  OumiI 

l(*ppc; •  I'lo  K'i»ri]  m  i hr 

jffi  *ia  ’  daiwon  or  tor  op.. 

n*  iv (  im,<  H  i  i.ii  :k  M'.r 
points  #  ir.lf  l«(i  f„ 
UK*  r ''ll. (in  divtt.ofj  - 


r.V:|  - "fi  f  ra!  pis'agr  fol* 


i;,r  bi.l  Rfj,  ,b.i, 
n,  rpuTiii.  c* p(»i 


H 


mid  N),' 


M,  Mu  o 


.  OtBIiJ 


PC(m;U<d  Jo  ;t  bv  i.w  8U>  C 
•Jiiulhn,  ihc  X93J  (K'i'.ftra 
«Miib!v  Is  bogged  <Ionn  in  n  in. 
of  uiu-onipl.  ird  bna.orj*  «o  * 
*orw  r  a  lent  U.an  any  of  (;„< 
inrd.1*'*  pmSrccMnrs 
Thr  *i(ii, w »n  irhirh  tbr  I*,. 
One  iners  m  rcw»lr<3  nhnrply 
ibr  jounti,>  *|iKh  -iw  b»e  billi 
pon<C  and  »3U  rrmii  a.iiii  in  t< 
qi  ttcr  T«u  )  r»r»  ago  nn  Mir  t 
ropondina  «»w  "sn  t>i; 

*»|KnU-<|  out  ytcid  iiua  mnjin,  it 
commliuc.  and.  i  .m  v:lh  t. 
r-vortJ,  uir  J0J3  vaj.,,.11.  nftrr  i 
M|«  m  Iona  **  the  ConMUi.; 
p«nilc:r«l  »*1J,  uainl  *  i;n  an  i 
p.-rredrnlrd  m.nibrj  ol  bia*  not 
•nrd  out  trfKooini.Ucis 
In  p> .  rcfi.'  age.  (hr  rurrrnt  *■ 

*'  »  30  t>t.-  cent  «t  Uio  u 

a  of  <<iriUiiiHpr  m|:  y  >«,0  y,. 
»So  <o  p*-r  cci.t  <  r  the  b  lVi  Jni. 
ducril  tiad  ocm  rcporlrd,  «v«  u  m 
“ir  d<  Uy  occa.MOnni  hv  Ot«  ii.n-, 
n  tli«  nnoor  coi.:i  ju.ig.  Oil 
sir  ye* ik  ago  In  (fie  not 
lil.  i.  aU.i  v«-  fur  ih-  Ini!  c.iiu-  ju 
‘B***!.  at  ;hi»  ci, responding  tir 

7V«  Of  IMP  b  I.A.  (or/  h 

ren  r»-porirrt  nut  i»f  c  m-.p  i  •- 
DoreKtirddin  Jai.o.it  . .  ujin 
*•  *■»  litO*  bas.i.rs,  *\  •’(it  Uir  mv 
d.irtiLin  i)  |«j  w.d  rrlrTCiict* 
iiu.n  in.  ci.-nir,  Um  and  Cvnnm 
tr.c  ac 1 1 vc  r-n  of  0: is  te.*.tn.  aa  t 
(flflillng  MjJCO  5  Hits  erM.ro  t 
reertvrer  «n  aviingr  ot  T}  rrpors 

Ii„d>  of  Former  Mas,.  V.  I;  ^  £  SiSSAf 
(ieneral  Hospital  Su-  hmi'  ‘Rowing  t-’ie  oinxii  erri* 
perinteodent  in  ReSer-,  g?  HI 

voir  af  !■  raniingham  !j,<-v<|d  («?'»<  r,i:u  from  cuautuci 

I  a*.  VI le  a.er.igc  rate  of  n  »  d«>  fit 
I  nan  pi,  nm  an  iticri'ii*  or  i>r* 
KiAniitnJi.il. I  MASA  Mbitii  M.  -  1 1 ,caliy  y,  c,,u  lu  r|U, 

t*<y  idfiitit^d  by  Medi-  j  tics  Obla  r»»d  »o  fur  low  xrc,  ux 

Commitvcei  l,.lVr  »„*  h/ij  p., 


40  Per  Cent 
Larger  Army 
Is  Supported 


Hoover  Charges 
New  Deal  Policy 
Breaking  Nation 


Conner  Presidenl  In  Kail, 
Coll  lo  Calif,  Hcpuljli- 
cons  Vigorously  Assails 
Adinmislrulion 


Stirs  Speculation 
Over  Comeback  > 


(binplete  Text 
Hoover  Rally 
Call  To  Party 


ft  u-: amt n u.  C»,l(  March  n  - 
M*  1  me  (cinple;*  t.  »t  <./  Iirnia 
‘re  nieid  Herb-1;  .  irr^xft 

.(.  CaiUornm  Kcpunlsra.i  m  wt.- 
,  .  M»  MxUy  J-  How 

l  ol  one  I  Theodore  HiHAe-  Mt  fihrrrU;  n»rwn  rrp*ident 


Troops  Sent 
To  Frontier 
By  France ' 

Transfer  of  30,000  Men 
to  Garrison*  Near 
Rhine  Announced  aa 
Slate* men  Meet 

Ball  Mobilizes 
220,1)00  Reserves 

'Tri-Power  Parley  Ajrret* 
to  '( ompJete  Unity  of 
Purpose’  Between 
Home.  Paris.  London 


U  "PVrtgM.  mu  Pre^.1 

Pii'i/  M'rrh  23  —Ft anr*  ItAly 
*nd  fJhift*r.d  ajrf-cti  iod»»  ly  mju.d 
tether  “m  mirp'dr  unity  pf 
P'-T>»-*  In  Ur»l.r.g  with  |*«  Or- 

ai  Br.iiudi  uiiuu-xx'  ifi*  tn- 
f-^rt  f»t;ry  h h*rf  in 
‘lit  •«>  t<K  Aug lo-Orrni*n  coover- 
•*  i  ju  in  B-rlm  MondB)  *mt  Tjcs- 
,.*•  igi*rd  to  prxrrd  rkli(lou*|t 
Bnn  Mirvry  i),*  gro<^»«l  thn.-oughl» 
b*'.c*x  !■  rnng  \he  Irsuc  ik* 

Lrnguc  of  NAtlOtv* 

C«pUin  Aiuhony  Kdeo  »no  %.n 
a.-ronipnny  P  ,^,gn  Muauni  fci, 
;o  Bolin  toipotfo* 
'l*'-*4'  ('*•  G:r«(  Bnturi.  foiT.gi 
MdlVtor  P .nit  I^val  .hr 
d»r  drn.jr.dr.i  roKro.(pUig  of  'f« 

•  Agairut  (.rrnufer  rrpir*cn( • 


Diplomat  Today 
Meet*  Hitler  In 
Momentous  Crisis 


8JR  JOHN  8IM«-»N 


AO  n-  Ail.urft.  Hiriui.fc.i  UaiIcv 
l,lV  id.  Birklry  Bi!i».  BUtk. 
Rrr,..  Hr»v  ii.  B  Buffer  Cluk. 

COv.ldgr.  ClipoVfUMl  l-r>-  . 
trail  OicHivrM.  D.itfj,  FU-i.n.f 
Orry  G  sffo>  Huruon, 
H'’rii.  Hi. 'dm  Kai;.  Ln'i.rtgar, 
>J  I  MrAd'KS  McC.i/rar.  M,  - 
Cl  MiK-IIot  Million  Murpl<< 
M.i;.\  Ni  iM  0’M*l;'iii'-|  P.Uiimi, 
r-M*  K.vl,  1  if  ft  Roit-aji,  It", 'llv,  mi 

K  i.Mm'U.  Hi  h4,(l|rii(uv  jl,  Hli> 

R-ilith,  Tiv iik  x  <,(  O*uhom», 
inf»fo»(  ol  Ol: V  i.iixrta.  Tlii-niU  of 
C;»H.  Ttaii-.iiwIL  Truia*n,  Vbu  Nuyt. 
Wngnpr  WhIMj  nr.d  WtrcciM -Ai’ 
‘Poigrrv-ivM1  i.a  Folleue- 
Finni’r  l.foboi :  5hl|i  (end 
toi.C  to ;  68 

Agalav!  (hr  Wl'.  -  Rcputm.iiin 

Bntbw  Dwfilnwin,  Hale  H**tingi.  ' 

<Con<-l«(|pd  oi,  f»*r  2.| 

l)r.  Bigelow, 
Long  Missing, 
Found  Dead 


l( nor  lud, j  , 


c»l  Ks»rr..tier  w  J  8!>*miu)'A«) 

ItvACOt  Or  Oeorgc  H  B  gclo.  in 
tug  liKiucf  $.ip*rin!*iirtcnt  ot 
Mi  'aOiu,‘ei(«  (Vnerai 
Beet  on  « i*  fouMd  tonight  in  ■  rrui 
i<*l»  hr  re  Bigelow  dAappe«r«d 
li^Pifi  an  Or c nr. be r  2  J»s: 

I’ll*  medical  ex*  miner  *a.i 
irAdifd  nt  it'.^  h  :<mlii«lin<n  h'nne 
cl  Ur  bi;(»  ll  Dgclo.,  («.iier  of 
tru-  d"Ad  pii}<.  t-an 

:tir  ik  >rc  v  for  Jit  Bigel, 'nt.  u.  ten- 
i  i  r  *(«!*  t  >iiw.h -.sioner  of  public 
l,-.'iir.  «*'A»  (oie  r<f  n>-  DiOAl  ui’.en- 
nr  e<vr  cr-Bducted  in  Ma-mUrd. 

111.  **  «*U  .1  ;n  Lo.ro,  . . .  yCT,Q,<‘'‘ “t  h(**ci<,«.iri m 


Census  Shows  678( 
With  277  Idle;  S 
Includes  17, IH 


. .  ...  Ifi3i  C.  || mu 

ARr..:ii]uiri>  tjiost  ifu.i  (*,,  •,  * 

B'JUi  M.m»  teuig  operuli'd  In  H.n 

ford  COuill v  »t  prtirr.t, 
fnim*  Id  I*  6  jfx 


Losru  Uin,„filiou(  hf*d(i«»»ifra 

•  8  CerMw  8ure.m  located  In  llie  i 

•L  .o-  ,  !*f«J  Building  !«•,» 

w>««,,  Tl„  mu.",  in  ll.irt r  ... 

Ole  d,  -eiMAi.'iKt  of  ton  pbihdftii . Hl,  ...  Ui  A.  '  *'  l'’ 

••  . . .  •»««.  ■.  h.  "„r“  * ftu  ■»  • 


c  h'unr  on  UV  ir.onwng 
ccn.oer  J  AiUir.ul  UHident  rear  hco 
(fie  J4u.AA()iU*CtU<  Oeneral  Ho*pu*| 
•hoiily  befwe  I  iiVlork.  k-ft  in  lo 
m:nui*i,  aihI  VAjiishc.l  co«ip!etct> 

Trapped  by  2  Firen 

Man  Burns  to  !>cath 

RUmloril,  March  S3  •  AP  • 
G»wge  w  Ha.\.*iuprMfiU(ulri)i  U 
111*  Wall t«,  prrguWMi  rvaic  m  , tw- 
cv:,i»iv«  Stcawberry  llili  ieclu  n  or 
8t»tti(r*U  h„  burned  to  drain  u>- 
|*»J  wJ»*ti  (AiigJd  between  »wo  Janet 
®f  a  gTA-v  aiyi  bru\h  fue  he  had 
*n  ihe  ritlr  Rav  ha»  br*n 
v«f%uhn  of  (B«  ettaK  <of  lh«  laai 
W  >3(11 


)  fou. 


ip  flna,  flguir. 
cowm  l*«  However 
eaUimr.at  that  u.rre  ,»  tl 
to  l*  ale, ui  31,000  farnm  in  , 
aide,  or  double  ih*  1030  Ccmuj  ft 

Five  year*  »gr>  tiM.  c*iuu» 
farrna  latcn  f  I |iU  Male  to.ltcT  8 
jw  W.Unun  M  Ifunicj  ahi>« 

310  fa, :na  h>  ltd*  idiinli  liu(  K 
8«i|i*;i*\  ala  led  JUai  (Ignr,* 
aric  ln*cc  irut<  arid  Iliac  UK 
'"•-•I)  t*  ldlle  or  nr,  v»m  m  i 
I'.iiRiltrr  v.f  Urn, a  in  Hanfnrd  Coo 
Iv  Ha  la  baigrd  jjr  io.U  Ui  ll 
“•'■d  IV  K  "fr»-or  J  G  D»(U  hi, 
,,f  if^  ri-rmnjiiir.1  (Jrj.a  imam 
Cor-nrcilcui  3;a(«  Coiicga 

gfaoy  of  iny  ceriAua  Lakan,'1  * 


(  all  Simon 
‘Best  Mind 
In  England’ 

Poor  Clergyman’*  ,Son 
Worked  W  a>  Through 
Oxford  lo  Fame  But  110 
Hi*  Bmt  Golf  Game 

a  9pm*ia  SAS  Vi 

t^avdon  Marrh  33  Wr»n  flu 
ihn  PUnon  (lm i  Hfiiair,  «.  for- 
in  minuter  mrc'-a  Adolf  H  :irr  10 
•rlui  Sun, I*',  m  a  nicui-enioua  da- 
aa6m  ,|  «a:  and  prarr  b*  »; 
ih«  t  ,  bra.-  c*u  a  that  .'is 

•pnr.1  vast  aoiounD  of  drum 
#rr*  4m (Hum  l hr  roJd  luhl  of  » 
‘.f.l-rl  ft>at  hM  Vrj,  ra’cd  Ih 
X  Vh  r:, Bland 

rive  .;  n  whvfh  S*r  3<.J  n  r.a 
Jixicd  tr><  iniric  iciea  of  interna 
nil  lnirigue  u  rrflrrlrd  in  m 
Wflwl  "'folia  which  hr  love,  i, 
t  co  the  ter  of  Kime  »rrl  inn 
nd  or  In  the  ptfm/m  *.  h  «rVMj 
noire*  a  -a  ika-vtl  un  u.  ,h( 
ml  H-.ul  lie  k-errsl  Irv*!  n, ,,  1  r 
•  cartiuH  bring  hu  golf  a  <m 


Said  Ready 
To  Sign  20 
Years  Ahead 

Millingness  for  Bilateral 
.Non- AjcgrtrsMon  Pacts 
Intimated  on  Confer¬ 
ence  Eve 

Simon  Ami  Eden 
In  Berlin  Today 

E'erj  Effort  Will  ju- 
Made  to  Min  Confi¬ 
dence  of  British*  it  la 
Repf>rted 

Kerin  MArch  2J  -fAK  i -Adolph 
H  l!'i  availing  his  inonM»nu-iaA  ae - 
fur  ‘y  MmrrjiHanj  snih  Ar.Afi 
t'a'f  men  I'-totto*  .  *  a*  desrriVd 
Uyn,ghi  aj  rra.;>  to  <n:»r  in'o  ror,- 
cr-re  a:rt/^-rr„  r.:a  {m  g'oarar.-ev-ng 
i*i*  peace,  ot  Cur«pe  f.n  the  ike*:  jsj 

He  rnurned  lo  Berlin  l(>ajy  frt>uv 
Wiex-adrr.  -*r.ar*  he  haa  [ha 

iaa-.  Ie«  dava  jx  Jnffj  •.  t  prop© 

,  *VJ(,ru  f'n-  ine  ronfrrt.’Kt \ 

Ihi.rnaUg  aa:d  hr  wquJd 
hta  >  luignrij  to  ugh  blUtoftl  cor- 
*Rg**Mloo  Pa  eta  w  m  other  Eyrop 
»-i  naiwo  to  hour*  p*.ro  on  th* 
cnc.nenl  d-ditg  th*  nyxl  t»o  a ec- 

Hu  card*  lad  no  lew  upje  WUj, 
lax  8a  I  ,.rd» •  «  diur.ll.t  AhrtCVIw*- 
mrni  ihat  iwpuiv  r»  irx.  t\Aj\  , 


Ih* 


.-id  b»  rein*:  •..•(*< 

■»»  “  J  be  d-tar 
j  ininetj  lo  mike  t  rr>  r(."vn  u.  »  • 
the  tv-'.Ji-ntc  »i.el  (nl  of  6  . 
Jot,n  uiiwji.  f.i.ixth  ftoeign  arerr- 
ua-'v.  and  i  .puio  AnUtony  tO»n 
pnry  «*;  during  the  r  i.o 
d*  >*  of  rnx.'i  -txm 

Brilona  Inn,  r«KJaf 
T«.-.  ••■  —  *»  o.eaiu.g  »itn  hj, 
’ 1  * e  b.  plane  *( 

JSSI".rt  ZT.Z 

Th*  «u.p,r*  ttr  a*pr<ia,i  U,  Mend 


the.  i 


lUntuvj  ( 

Wuppc.  I 


:tan 


"vt  fmov  s,r  fy,c 
•'uh  ambirCiadot  jjit, 

«ha 


Larixd  gZWWo  3  rarl*  * 

n-F  pr*-e  e  in  in*  cnbmel  ot 
-  J-  Tin  w  ,i,>ul  a  r.vai  ai  -h- 
iVuJi  b»-  i,  Inot*  m  l»v*  Amen 
n  tradition  <>f  lavyrr-poimcurw 
Japan  u/v  (MR,  (hr  Bril  (ah  precr 
n  f  lui ru-cng  foreifn  policy  i„ 
stiui  <\  -»'  ale  jnim.  the  oid  men 
ll«  iTiiw  He  rrlUMjuJ-hfd  a 
-tir*  Dial  brought  h;m  g.’>0.l>&0 
when  ho  toot  hi*  cai'inet 

Pie  s»jn  of  *  C.ingregatlorvi|  elri- 
our,  lie  m«*ed  r.t,  Kay  through 
tlonj  by  industry  and  a  bril  ,arw-# 
■  acholarsfi  ps  ten  him  AI 

n»  aai  admufrit  lo  tiw  bar  He 
i  lima  m  rashlng  n  crx  .ui 
r  £v-f,»-*  he  was  30  he  »** 
»  ng  d.  »n  fee(  u,4l  o*;4.v||.hed 
•ida  tor  th*  Brtttih  legal  p:ti- 

.(iir.in*<uig  Kory  u  told  of 
ftrst  ireporiant  caa*  «n.ch 
(Coaeladr*  «  rAt,  i:  , 


it  of  Calvary 
rop  In  Rotarian 
Asserts  Historian 


there  *.-*  Jn-,  iu*u  «ti 
11  100  pertotu  Ui'lhLa 

urt'.ry  ifjiUaied  ir  thi  *  rliujin 
uch  »how*  thai  j(*  cJ.uri  i.  in  ih» 
ottrxl  SU'e.  la  k»u.g  jt*  gxlp  1>n 
e  pi'PUjat.dii  For  a  number  Of 

•  a  HiotoMaMuxji  bat  brr,.  j,  ng 

•ckwiivU.  aiid  Catr^yjir  u.n  n«» 

tvevf  to  m. ««  gr*»t  »uuu»  u> 
emberahtji  “ 

S  |lM  at  (  alia,)  * 

■  ■  'tenant a."  he  mid  pa  j 
'!>  u«-  Me-lhtoT.au  have  drnpp«J 1 
■r  tod  omaud  of  ppwai  [„.i 

v^)u«,  ,otk»cKiK*  and  *i  ;m-«J  i« 

*  colleen rt  C(T.*rleoce  All  ; 

>h  l  Iwluie  U.ey  do  art  t-.o,.* 

»  Sealed  airaight  fiw  perd.i.dR 

>A(-a  l*  pic  lured  by  Ihr  Pioicaiau! 
ergto.au  as  a  *Up*.--aj*n  a 
•  r*  getiei  a  a.jjverlahve  >*„  ». 


r  Chi  at  ; 


1  !«.*  i 


ir.»i  of  taci if !r*  vlu-i 

ur»l  energy  rh,  flH.4  (o 
*i  oo  Awl*®,-  uc  Uiuugh  r*(tvr  ,p 
*1  bu.  tiiyvnnrti  a  r*.  ace  *|  Up,ui 
»p  pearl*,  euicrprur  be-mat; 
Mcleary  Him  are  »*vnie  <f  Uie 
oga.u  or  b*  Dp^al  Rota.-.aj,  gv. 
•Uer,  and  ih«i  i»  th*  iTy^  ot 

iCtoMladad  .a  Kagw  l| 


;  pentafta  k*  far'  aa  Ih.'  a'mbJ^ad'^ 

,  r,p<'*  l<t  u‘lk  *oa 

1  *31  le  the  B,  l.-Ji  1  *a.««  «mph , . 

a-mi  throughout  th*;  their  vw,t  u 
pore,,  eauor-io,,  •  Uvre  t,  U„e 
t".. L"e  tn“  »•'  J“ftxi  and  Fde o 
*'T  wriaL,  pr.*i-.*Al,  u>  majie 
evp.  vim*  ir.  morn  .l.i  H  tier  ryj 
o.;ri  i  .n.  itu  eucswvuotu 
Tt,r  I'.cnun  to le.rn  i>ffL.-e  ai 

le-roe  of  Ha  loons  wu,  a,..u 

•£rf,,:oTmTV-‘,"V'^‘D  «>''“*• 

h/nielf  aa^to  ohSuVi'fuito 
*Wd  even  er.  ten  Aid  t.v  idea 

Federal  Judges 
Discharge  Slate’s 
Probation  Officer 

-loni,  P  Pei  o  of  New  Hive  a  qon. 
nectrcui'a  oni>  Uhlied  Elates  propa- 
,,0fl  o(,u'rT  hjs  been  d^.hariwd  by 
Kede.-at  Judge*  Edwui  8  Til  or  a. 

|  »nd  Carroll  c  Hloclu  Th*  action 
w-»  towi  on  Mr  Pens  *  ln*n-c..ncv 
u  an  Of/ir*,  Jujg,  Tiitoo. i  aa  a 
ISwt'hday  uighl  and  was  taken  |o;- 
Joaing  a  ctxUerrr.fr  of  cn«  |VT. 
distrwt  judge*  oav.i rt  „x  Use  d,. 

No  *pp.  imment  hai  vet  terr  made 
to  f.n  the  vacancy  Judge  Ttxoirot 

\4d  ,1,ou«f-  l«  U  ttiwiifl  *ar|» 

i  111!'  week 

M  Prm  Las  be-u  Ur,..*d  Uiaie., 
prcbat.toi  uli/cer  Ui  thu  a/.t«  for 

•  Urui  lour  year  a,  or  tine*  Oiin*cti. 
on  rec*ivv-d  art  allots, «m  rt,m 

j  CnngiT*!  loliowiivg  .tUvir,  (mm!  uf 
!  Hie  pro ba Uon  .law  Jod*e  -nHaTvaj 
vaid  Uvne  a>*  b*i»,,n  lrtj  and  J » 
prv’ba  tnuvr.-*  ^  C*  k*.« 
wiiwn  Uve  prrJiauon  r>fric*r  ©ul 
m»a«  *  pe,  iodic*!  clve,  a 

Circus  Ktunt  Hyer 

Dieu  in  Plane  Crivh 

I  JKkajr.  Mi a*.  March  Jj.-'AP) 
Herb  B  vvscti  a  ol  Colorado 
BpiUipi  parachute  |t*mp4f  rut  a 
flruyg  cirvua  giving  an  aahihtuao 
'  here,  u »»  killed  when  hu  plan* 
riaahed  Ui*  tvslAf  *ftcr  gisa*  toto 

•  la  Lap;  u.  , 

Colonel  Howe  t'iifbU 

A^aingt  Hupele^t  Odd* 

Skfcar.lngl.ev  March  g3,  'Ag 
x  lu-Migh  all  tu*,«  ten  hi#  v*eoi*rj 
h*s  Pern  ilanil(«irt!  ts,  u**  Mit*.- 
r.ans.  CoitHKl  Ln.ii  U.H.ni,  H  *x 
flrsl  ircretarv  lo  the  Pvevxkin  on* 

I  Uiiued  tc*  mid  to  reaxai  a  tto„pLc*> 

1  tioo  m  diaearoa. 


V  O  U  N  1)  I',  I)  li  V  T  H  O  M  A  S  (1  \l  li  1.',  N  IN  1764 


■iK  HARTFORD  COURANT  is  unique 
among  American  newspapers  because  it 
has  set  forth  the  news  of  the  world  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1764,  without  missing  a 
single  issue;  and  throughout  its  career  always  has 


ing  and  enlarging  its  news 
facilities.  Through  seventeen 
ford  C  our  ant  has  kept  in  the 
journals,  promptly  adopting 


gathering 


and  printing 
decades,  The  I /art- 
van  of  the 
new  methods 


world’s 


igorous, 


been  a  profitable  property  as  well  as  a  v 
forceful,  enterprising  journal.  Older  than  the 
nation,  this  paper  ever  has  been  alert  to  serve  its  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  clientele  by  speeding  up,  improv- 


new 

and 


L._ 


The  Contie&icut  Courant. 


MONDAY,  Octobir  2y,  1764 


(Number  oo.) 


HJRTFO  R-D; 


Printed  by  Thomas  Guis, 
near  the  North-Mccting-Houle. 


at  die  Heart  and  Crown. 


O' 


all  the  Arts  which  have  been  introdjbJ  amosi] 
.greeablc  and  happy,  none  appear  of  greater 
of  a!l  Age*,  and  Nation*,  live  and  (peak  Or  the  fi 


Hartford,  OdeUi  29 th,  1 764. 

ngd  Mankind,  for  the  civilizing  Human-Nature,  and  rendering  Life 
Aivanugc  tlun  that  of  Kri .icing  ;  I  >1  hereby  the  greateft  Genfu*'* 


neiit  of  fur  are  Genera  Com. - 


Was  it  noc  for  the  Prel«,  we  (hould  be  left  alcnoft  incircly  ignorant  of  all  thofc  noble  Senmncnt?  which  the  Antic n  * 
were  endow'd  with. 


Py  this  Art,  Men  are  brought  acquainted  with  each  other,  though  never  fo  remote,  as  to  Ace  or  Situation;  it  la>. 
to  \  ;ew,  ihc  Manners,  Genius  and  Policy  of  a  li  Nations  and  Countries  and  faithfully  tranfmics  them  to  Follcriry. — B 
to  infill  upon  the  Ufefulnefs  of  inis  Art  in  general,  which  mull  be  obvious  to  every  One,  whole  ThiugCs  arc  ihc  lejll  o 


'Ihc  Benefit  of  ■  Weekly  Paper,  mull  in  particular  have  its  Advantages,  as  it  U  the  Channel  whkh  ccmv*. v>  the  li,  t  -ry 
ol  the  prcicnt  Time*  to  every  Part  of  the  World, 


I  he  Articles  o:  News  from  the  deferent  Papers  (which  we  ilr.ll  receive  every  Saturday,  from  the  neighbourin'*  Pr.'iirvcs) 
that  (hall  appear  co  u3,>to  t*c  moll  auTcntu:  arid  interfiling  Hull  always  be  carefully  infer  ted  ;  and  great  Care  will  be 
tiken  to  collect  irom  Ti  n*  to  Time  all  d<  nidbc  Occurrences,  that  arc  worthy  the  Notice  nf  the  I’ublrk;  fi-r  w)  .  h,  wc 
ftiill  always  be  obliged  to  any  ol  our  Corrclpondents,  within  whole  Kn  owledge  they  ma v  happen. 


'I  hc  CONNECTICUT  COURANT,  (a  Specimen  of  whk 
cuurigcmcni  be  Continued  every  Mondxv,  beginning  on  M  >nd 

w-c  hope  to  deferve,  by  a  coita:i< 'Endeavour  to  render  this  Paper’ uleful,  and  enurramu'g,  not  only  a* 


k  arc  now  prcfeutcJ  with)  will,  on  da c  I'.r. 
ol  November,  next:  Which  I'.nvoi.-agcmcnt 
k.  lumic!  Jnr  N .m*, 

as  an  ATcriiler 


the  Public 
,  the  19th 


bar  ailillmg  to  all  Thole  who  may  have  Ocntlion  to  male  ule  or 

^-jrSuhicripcion*  for  this  Paper,  will  be  taken  in  at  the  Punting- Otncc,  near  the  North-Meeting-Houfc,  in  Hartford. 


BOSTON,  Oftobtr  j. 

JT  is  now  out  0:  faftiicn  to  put  on  mouriu:>g  at  the  funeral  c 


not  be  true  in  fa  el,  that  the  feveric.  nf  the  new  a — t  nf  p - 1 

of  b  be  imputed  ro  letters,  reprcivntJtio.i!,  Nuu.mvis, 
the  ncarell  relation,  which  will  nuke  a  laving  to  this  town  tranfmitted  to  the  rn  — — y  about  two  jearj  ago  hv  V>er- 
of  twenty  thousand  llerling  per  annum. — It  it  surprising  how  Ion*  of  ernrenee  this  lide  the  water — And  that  tome  copies 
Suddenly,  as  well  as  how  generally  an  old  cultom  is  abulirticJ,  05  letter*  arc  actually  La  this  town,  and  others  j-iojj  expected, 
it  Ihows  however,  the  good  lenic  of  the  town,  for  it  is  certain-  — To  whatever  caufc  thefe  fever. tics'  arc  owing,  it  le!r<(.vci 
ly  prudent  tu  retren'  h  our  extravagant  erpenew,  while  we  have  the  colonies  to  represent  their  grievances  in  the  tli  iv.  ll 
fomctliing  left  to  iubfill  ourselves,  rather  than  be  driven  to  it  pcint  of  light,  and  to  unite  in  fuch  m:  a  hire*  as  ::://  E:  >?f,  )u- 
by  fatal  ncccflity.  at  to  obuin  redrefs. 

^  c  hear  that  ihc  laudable  practice  of  frugality  is  now  intro-  Tlie  northern  colorful ,  have  fenfe  enough.,  at  lead  the  rente 
due  ing  it  fc  If  in  all  the  neighbouring  towns,  (and  it  were  to  he  of  [tiling  \  and  van  tell  where  th  c/for  yauhei — The  <K  i .  utc 
w.i:lw.d  it  might  thro’out  the  government)  an  inftincc  of  which  ladies  begin  to  find  by  experience,  that  the  made  ac 

vve  have  from  Charlcftown,  at  a  funeral  there  rhe  beginning  oi  Lyn  arc  touch  taper  than  thole  of  the  make  of  Mr.  lb-  r  ol 
lift  week,  which  the  relatives  and  others  attended,  without  London  —  W ’hat  is  become  ot  the  noted  Oiocmaker  of  f\if  > 
any  oilier  mourning  than  which  is  prelcrifecj  in  a  rciccnt  agree*  It  i*  fear’d  by  many  who  with  well  to  Cm  it  lit  if  fun,  that 


if  not  total! 


rnent.  the  new  A— -C  of  P - 1  will  greatly  diftref , 

Of  Lifter  8.  There  feems  to  bea  difpofuion  in  many  of  the  in-  ruin  Ionic  of  I1F.R  own  manufactures — It  is  thought  that 

habitants  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  government*  to  death  by  mean*  of  this  A — t,  lefs  of  her  woolen  cloths.  t  >  the  j- 
thcmfclves  with  their  own  manufacture. — At  Hamj  ftead,  on  mount  of  fume  thoufands  ftcriir.g,  will  be  punha>’d  in  this 
Long  IHand,  in  ihc  Province  vf  N.  York,  a  company  uf  gen-  cold  climate  the  infuing  winter. 

tlemcn  have  let  up  a  new  woolen  manufactory,  and  having  gi-  Wc  arc  told  that  all  the  Funerals  of  lift  Week  were  corv- 

ven  notice  to  gentlemen  Ihopkccpcrs  and  others,  of  any  of" the  ducted  upon  the  new  Plan  of  Frugality. 

province*,  that  by  fending  proper  patterns  of  any  colour,  they  Nothing  but  Fmjoai.itt  can  now  lave  the  dtfbvfTJ  nor-  ■ 
rnav  be  lupplied  with  broadcloths,  equal  in  fine  nets,  colour,  them  colonies  from  impending  rum — It  ought  to  he  a  confo- 
anJ  good  lids,  and  cheaper  than  any  imported:  the  propric-  latian  to  the  good  people  of  a  certain  province,  that  the  great- 
tors  give  good  encouragement  to  any  perfon  who  arc  any  way  eft  man  in  it  exhibits  the  mull  rigid  example  of  this  political 
veiled  in  the  woolen  manufactory,  fuvh  as  wOul  cumbcn,  w  well  as  moral  virtue. 

weavers,  clothiers,  (hearers,  dyers,  (pinners,  carders,  or  un-  T  fur  Or  mug  concatenation  of  events  tVonr  man  fn  ow  .y.-L 

dcriland  any  branch  of  the  broad-cloth,  hlankct,  or  ftroud  Publilhed  a  Sunday — married  a  Monday — had 

manufactory. - At  Jamaica  on  the  laid  iflar.d,  one  Tunis  TudJay — dole  a  horfc  a  Wcdncfdo) — banifhej 

Polpham  b  ereCLng  a  fulling-mill,  which  will  be  conipleat  — died  a  Friday— -buried  a  Saturday — all  in  i 
in  about  a  month,  and  carry  on  all  the  branches  of  a  fuller 
and  dyer  of  cloth. 

The  Surveyor -General  has  appointed  Charles  Antrobus, 

Rftj;  to  he  an  officer  of  hi*  majelly’s  cuftoin*  to  sirac  prohi¬ 


bited  and  uncoilumcd  gtxods  in  NonhAmcrica  And, 

William  Brofcrn,  Eltj;  to  be  collector  of  hn  majefty’*  cuf- 
toms  at  Salem  and  Marblehead. 

Ycfterday  one  of  his  ma|eft^’i  cruizcrs  arrived  in  Ring- 
Road;  tis  thought  to  be  ihc  Cygnet. 

By 
Cbrk 


Child  1 
i  a  Thurfday 
Week. 

A'  E  W  FOR  T,  Odder  iS. 

Letters  from  Jamaica  inform  us  that  one  of  the  Men  of 
War  on  that  Station  called  lately  at  the  Cape,  and'  brought 
away  one  of  the  people  that  had  been  carried  thither  iioni 
Turks*  I  Hand  ;  the  Captain  <  n  asking  the  Rcafon  of  tl.eir 
Behav  iour  there  which  was  looked  on  as  a  Breach  of  ike  good 
Understanding  between  the  two  Crown*  reccncd  h  r  Answer, 
It  u  as ./  >n*'  by  Or  ders from  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spam. 


,  A 

-  .  King’s  Frigate  was  dilpatche  j  by  Admiral  Sir  William  Bur- 

1  letter  from  Barbados,  wc  have  advice,  that  Gidney  naby  to  Turks-liland  and  the  Cape. 

Ffq;  of  that  IHand,  died  there  on  the  27th  of  Au-  The  Squirrel  man  of  war,  Capt.  Smith,  failed  from  thi;  pot; 


gull  lail,  greatly  lamented. 


It  i*  now  confidently  affirmed  by  forap,  which  however  may 


for  Halifax  laft  Thursday, 


machinery,  expanding'  its  personnel,  enlarging 
perfecting  the  newspaper  in  every  department. 

7  he  Courant' s  effort  to  give  its  readers  a  pleasing 
paper  gained  national  recognition  in  1942  when  it 
was  awarded  first  place  and  the  Francis  Wayland 

Ayer  cup  for  excellence  in  typo¬ 
graphy  in  competition  with  all 
other  daily  papers  of  the  country. 
I'1  *935  The  Courant  won  first 
place  among  the  papers  of  the 
country  of  corresponding  size.  The 
dailies  were  divided,  in  this  compe¬ 
tition,  into  three  groups. 

1  homas  Green  issued 
copy  of  Hartford’s  first 
per,  The  Connecticut 
October  29,  1764,  from  a 
hand  press  in  his  plant  “near  the 
North  Meeting  House.”  The  pa¬ 
per  is  published  still  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  church  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  North  Meeting  House. 

Originally  the  paper  was  issued 
weekly  but  to  the  weekly  edition 
was  added  a  daily  in  1837.  In 
1896  the  weekly  became  a  semi- 
weekly.  The  latter  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  191-F  because  in  1913 


the  first 
newspa- 
Couranty 
primitive 


The  Sunday  Courant 
established.  Between 
1868  no  fewer  than 
periodical  publications 


had  been 
1764  and 
a  hundred 
had  been 
undertaken  in  Hartford.  I11  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  these  successive 
experiments — one  sometimes  being 
merged  into  another — were  even¬ 
tually  absorbed  by  The  Courant. 
In  1866  The  Courant  bought  The 
Tress ,  which  it  continued  until 
1868  as  an  evening  paper,  but  the 


men  who  had  been 

became  the  controlling 


Tress 


miming 


tors  m  the 
morning  papei 
that  Genera] 
William  H. 
Dudley  Warner 
Hubbard  became 
under  the  firm 
Goodrich  and 
period  of 


management 


It  was  at 
foseph  R. 
Goodrich, 


of 

this 


The 
fac- 
the 
time 
1  iawley, 
Charles 
and  Stephen  A. 
the  management 
name  of  1  Iawley, 
Company.  The 
numerous  mergers  was 
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Company  bought  7  /.w  /  lartford  (rlohe  ana  discon¬ 
tinued  its  publication. 

Intimately  associated  in  the  production  of  The 
Courant  have  been  many  whose  careers  loom  large 
in  the  history  of  the  city  and  the  state  and  some 
whose  attainments  and  achievements  brought  them 
fame  m  far  larger  spheres.  Ebenezer  Watson  joined 
I  homas  Green  in  partnership  on  the  paper,  later 
became  sole  owner,  and  when  he  died  in  1777  his 
widow,  Hannah  Bunce  Watson,  became  editor  and 
publisher — perhaps  the  first  woman  editor  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  At  least  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  act  in  such 
a  capacity.  She  soon  took  George  Goodwin  as  a 
business  partner  and  later  married  Barzillai  Hud¬ 
son,  who  also  came  into  the  publishing  firm. 

I11  1815  George  R.  Goodwin  and  his  sons,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.,  George  Jr.,  Henry  and  Edward,  became  the 
owners  of  The  Courant.  From  1825  to  1836  the 
paper  was  conducted  by  Goodwin  and  Company, 
composed  of  George  Jr.,  Henry  and  Edward.  From 
1836  to  1850  John  E.  Boswell  was  the  publisher  and 
editor.  During  the  next  four  years  Boswell  had  as 
partner  William  Faxon.  January  1,  1855,  Thomas 
Mills  Day  bought  the  paper  and  his  control  extended 
through  the  difficult  period  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  graduated  at  hale  111  1837,  practiced  law,  and 
was  an  able  newspaper  executive.  After  several 
years  he  took  as  partner  Abel  N.  Clark,  to  whom  he 
sold  his  share  of  the  business  in  1864.  The  latter 
remained  publisher  for  two  years.  Then  in  1866, 
as  previously  noted,  Hawley,  Goodrich  and  Com¬ 
pany  took  control  of  The  CouranCs  destinies.  In 
r  8 6 8  William  H.  Goodrich  retired  but  reentered 
the  firm  the  next  year.  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  who 
had  been  graduated  at  h  ale  College  a  few  months 
before,  joined  the  paper  “to  assist  temporarily”  on 
the  night  of  the  great  fire  in  Chicago,  October  8, 
1871.  Mr.  Clark  remained  on  the  job  continuously 
after  that  first  night’s  work  of  recording  the  progress 
of  the  fire  on  maps  furnished  by  the  local  insurance 
companies. 

In  December,  1890,  Stephen  A.  Hubbard  having 
died  the  year  before,  1  he  1  lartford  Courant  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated,  the  stock  being  divided 
among  General  Hawley,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
William. H.  Goodrich  and  Charles  Hopkins  Clark. 
Mr.  Warner  was  president  and  publisher,  continuing 
to  hold  these  offices  until  October,  [900.  Meantime 
Will  iam  H.  Goodrich  retired  and  some  of  his 
shares  of  stock  were  sold  to  Frank  S.  Carey  and 
some  to  Arthur  L.  Goodrich.  From  November, 
WOO,  to  March,  1905,  General  Hawley  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  H  is  successor,  serving  from 


Joseph  R.  Haw  lev 


1906  to  September,  1926,  was  Charles  Hopkins 
Clark.  In  addition  to  being  president  and  publisher, 
Mr.  Clark  was  editor  and  during  his  years  of  man¬ 
agement  there  were  further  distributions  of  Courant 
stock  among  some  of  those  associated  with  him  in 
producing  the  paper. 

In  1904  there  came  to  The  Courant  from  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vermont,  Henry  H.  Conland,  the  son  of 
Dr.  James  Conland  and  Matilda  (McGuirk)  Con- 
land.  He  had  already  gained  an  insight  into  the 
newspaper  business,  having  started  his  career  on  'The 
Brattleboro  Reformer.  In  Hartford  he  joined  the 
news  staff  and  later  widened  his  experience  m  the 
business  offices,  He  became  secretary  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  1911  and  treasurer  in  1913.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  19 26,  he  was  elected  president  and  publisher, 
succeeding  Charles  1  lopkins  Clark,  who  died  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  Mr.  Conland  resigned  as  treasurer  in 
May,  1929,  at  which  time  the  directors  elected  John 
Sudarsky  to  that  office  and  made  Jerome  O’Callan- 
han  assistant  treasurer. 

Maurice  Sinclair  Sherman  succeeded  Mr.  Clark 
as  editor  of  The  Courant  October  r,  1926.  For 
some  years  previously  he  had  been  editor  of  The 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.  Mr.  Sherman,  son  of 
the  late  Frank  Asbury  Sherman,  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Dartmouth,  was  graduated  from  that  in¬ 
stitution  in  1894-  He  at  once  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  in  Springfield,  becoming  succes¬ 
sively  city  editor,  managing  editor  and  editor  of  'The 
Union.  He  served  that  newspaper  continuously  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  including  two  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Sherman  is  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace  and  has  a  wide 
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acquaintanceship  among  men  prominent  in  public 
life.  He  gave  the  Bromley  lecture  on  journalism 
at  Yale  in  1934. 

The  controlling  ownership  of  the  common  stock 
uf  The  Hartford  Courant  Company  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  actively  engaged  in  producing  the  paper. 
There  is  no  preferred  stock  nor  are  there  any  bonds 
or  mortgages  outstanding. 

Those  who  shaped  the  character  of  the  paper  111 
its  first  century  handed  down  to  their  successors  of 
more  modern  times  a  proud  journalistic  tradition. 
Always  the  paper  has  been  characterized  by  entire 
freedom  of  judgment,  a  peculiar  vigor  and  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  speedy  gathering  of  a  news  report  of 
completeness  and  accuracy.  Clarity,  unevasiveness 
and  force  have  been  the  distinguishing  marks  of  its 
editorial  page,  which  continuously  has  had  a  fine 
literary  flavor  as  well.  Few  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  so  widely  quoted  by  contemporaries 
near  and  far. 

An  entire  volume  would  be  required  to  discuss 
the  hundreds  of  interesting  personalities  who  have 
Den  identified  with  production  of  The  Courant. 
General  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  (  1826-1905),  first  man 
in  Connecticut  to  enlist  when  Lincoln  first  called  for 
volunteers,  had  a  remarkable  military  recoid,  was 
(Governor  of  the  state,  twice  served  as  a  Congress¬ 
man  and  sat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  (1829-1900),  gifted 
as  essayist,  editorial  writer,  and  scholar  became  an 
international  figure,  winning  distinction  in  belles- 
lettres. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  (1848-1926),  a  man  of 
rare  personal  charm,  whose  editorial  page  made  him 


a  national  figure,  was  more  than  a  distinguished 
editor.  He  had  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  versatility 
as  a  writer,  high  attainments  in  scholarship,  and  wide 
influence  in  public  affairs. 

Alfred  E.  Burr,  (  1815-1900),  began  setting  type 
for  The  Courant  at  twelve  years  of  age  and  before 
he  was  twenty-one  was  composing  room  foreman. 
He  left  in  1839,  buying  an  interest  in  The  I  imes , 
where  he  became  the  controlling  force  and  devel¬ 
oped  his  paper  with  great  skill. 

Stephen  A.  Hubbard,  gifted  executive  and  able 
newspaperman,  was  managing  editor  from  1867  to 
1890. 

Charles  Hemenway  Adams  (i845~I9I5b  1L>~ 
membered  as  a  brilliant  editorial  writer,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  in  1866  and  after  serving  on  the  New 
York  Sun ,  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Springfield 
Republican  came  to  The  Courant  in  1888  as  associate 
editor  and  remained  with  the  paper  until  his  last  ill¬ 
ness. 

Watson  R.  Sperry,  Yale  1871,  who  had  been 
managing  editor  of  the  New  1  ork  Evening  Post  and 
United  States  Munster  to  Persia,  for  many  years 
following  his  resignation  from  the  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice  was  an  editorial  writer,  until  his  retirement  in 
1914. 

Frederick  C.  Penfield  (1855-1922)  began  his 
career  as  a  Courant  reporter  from  18 80  to  1885, 
when  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  vice-con¬ 
sul  to  London,  f  ie  was  minister  to  Egypt  from 
1893  to  1897,  wrote  extensively,  and  President  \\  ll- 
son  made  him  minister  to  Austria-I lungary  where 
he  served  during  the  World  War  period. 

John  Addison  Porter  (1850-1900)  graduated  at 
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^  ale  in  1878,  became  a  C  our  ant  reporter,  bought 
the  1 1  art  ford  Evening  Post ,  became  an  ardent  cham¬ 
pion  of  McKinley’s  candidacy  for  President  and  be¬ 
came  secretary  to  him  after  the  election  of  1896. 

Thomas  Snell  Weaver,  (1845-1922),  educator, 
superintendent  of  Hartford  public  schools,  for  seven 
years  beginning  in  1893,  was  a  C  our  ant  reporter  and 
covered  every  kind  of  event  from  art  exhibitions  to 
horse  races. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  beginning  in  1864, 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hart  of  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
then  at  Middletown,  was  a  contributing  editor  of 
The  Courant ,  writing  on  science,  the  humanities, 
and  preparing  biographies  of  distinguished  men. 

John  C.  Kinney,  captain  in  the  Civil  War,  grad¬ 
uated  at  dale  in  1861,  became  a  Courant  editorial 
writer  and  left  to  become  postmaster  of  Hartford. 
He  died  in  1891. 

From  1890  to  1893  the  managing  editor  of  the 
paper  was  William  A.  Ayers.  He  began  his  service 
with  The  Courant  in  1883. 

Clifton  L.  Sherman  (1866-  ),  an  1888  Am¬ 

herst  graduate,  was  state  editor  of  'The  Courant  from 
1890  to  1893,  managing  editor  from  then  until 
1900;  011  dm  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun  from  1900 
to  1904  ancl  managing  editor  of  The  Courant  from 
1904  to  1919.  He  was  succeeded  by  If  mile  H. 
Gauvreau,  who  served  until  1924. 

George  B.  Armstead,  who  was  graduated  at  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School  at  Yale  in  1906,  joined  The 
Courant  staff  in  1920.  Previously  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  in  New  1  iaven,  111  Asbury 


Park,  N.  J.,  and  Fynn,  Mass.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Hartford  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Kurope  and  the 
Near  Fast.  He  has  been  managing  editor  since  1924. 

Horace  B.  Clark,  secretary  of  The  Hartford 
Courant  Company,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1898, 
spent  two  years  m  New  'l  ork,  and  joined  the  news 
staff  of  'The  Courant  in  1900  when  his  father  be¬ 
came  publisher  and  editor.  Mr.  Clark,  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  reporter  and  state  editor,  then  entered  the 
business  offices  of  the  paper. 

Charles  W.  Burpee  (1859-  ),  Yale  1883, 

was  state  editor  of  The  Courant  from  1895  to  1900, 
when  he  became  managing  editor  and  remained  in 
that  capacity  until  he  resigned  in  1904  to  enter  the 
insurance  business. 

William  A.  Graham,  who  died  in  1920,  was  for 
many  years  city  editor,  but  had  relinquished  this 
place  in  1914  to  become  an  editorial  writer.  On  the 
city  desk  he  was  succeeded  by  Harry  1.  Horton, 
(1862-1929),  another  indefatigable  worker,  who 
like  Mr.  Graham  had  at  his  command  a  wealth  of 
general  information  and  much  skill  as  a  news  execu¬ 
tive. 

Jacob  A.  1  urner,  who  died  in  November,  1924, 
joined  The  Courant  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was 
in  continuous  service  for  almost  seventy  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  period  during  which  he  served  the 
Union  in  the  Civil  War.  His  son,  Frederick  W., 
(retired),  served  sixty-.one  years  in  the  composing 
room,  of  which  he  was  head  for  many  years,  and  an¬ 
other  son,  Bertrand  H.  1  urner,  now  mechanical 
superintendent,  has  served  in  the  same  department 
for  forty-four  years. 
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•m  i'i**  UnTt  loro,  I ha«  «.*  ate  (<•  ;ts- 

cn  ■■  ll.,:  |.,»»,-nl  Vut.-  ..r  till-  ciuli’ctl 

Wt  fill. 

llin(  iIh-  io«li***n«  c  of  ti,o  j.rtni  njwm  ‘  n* 
in. iii  iiHntif  «i  glial,  *,n  „oi  tM*  ilouLiml: 
iii:  1  it  Mould  I, live  foituitftt*'  |«n  il*.' 

hull.  1.1  «m  C  if  (hi*  tutliH-'itre  InjJ  nlnn-.i 
Im  fit  iltn  •  tivi  (u  injviun  ••  ehf  i'iium*  of iruil., 
into  proiiii.u  (1st-  mils  o|\ta  ml  ,,, «1<  ,  u1i«i 
lliy  inffM-uU  <>i  liillijunHy,  Hut  j  ,< 

•injH  .lVit  il.3r:n -lei  o|  Innriiii  all;  if •,  that 
'Ull  tilil.i.*  Ik  lift!.)!*  |o  |M-fti ■fn.’tif  ;  a  |J  iJw! 
;>'  *  a''  »l  *•!. .  Milts,  VS  h«  it  j).-iv«*rtfil.  In r»i<H* 

:'v  ■  n-tii  '(  im  ins.  Thus  ii  ha*  li.i|j«n- 
**hkh  is  lifttm  i!h  |Jn- 
.-ml 
-U>- 
i  in.- 


:ui.!  .n 


r»l  iluil  I  if  I'cf-. 
iu|>|MirU  r  oi  Itoih— i!u  iri,-i 

Cl»l'  Ullll,  •!,  Cl  Mill  l )  M 

tnllvUIKi*  »i:-i  !l  ..tijjJit  |(. 
pru«c  our  iiiinj,/.  jc, (in. o  ,j  M-i.ii  j.,  i,*„  r.. 

I'-llli  O'll  (IwiMfl.lS,  «  i. . a* ; o  ir  t  il  IS.  ;,«•! 
hy  *ls  I-Jl.thlilt  *  I'S  III  llllllf  i  |,lmnl  iim.S  n>^- 
I'V  *0 


Itl*',  hfls  ;t  tfi 


r-JJifi 

‘O' 


Sni'*cr,U*»>  !*•  vffs  r  : I;* •  nUisc  jifOj-.mli. 
Tiny  Tuut.1 !»  i*«m*-i  ,»iili  u*  U-  ui..l«  fs;«Hxl, 
tl.ut  il  is  mil  :!n  u  ii.i.  uUuii  to  •i-jure  lUr  vn- 
ruUliou  of  lia-  Il**p<ihlt-  a. i  |*ojk  is  n  *  j»ul>- 
Irsiaxt.  <>n die coutary .  ii  »'  d^-tr  ^.*ii  it>nt 
Ihry  ouy  Itnsf  a  uioi'tf  Hiliplr  iwiJ  f\h.*«- 
»i«r  pnironfl;-*.  T’i--\  i..m-  ulii’a*! 
n.  ih  In  r.J 'a, m  i  ;h<-  Krp.ii'lit.iii  imu  .  an<t 
Contrihulril,  hi  a  i, ic  .(  ,l*vr**r,  lo  thr  |.n». 
W'Xicu  of  lit# i.-rui*,  l.islf  au«t  r«  DU<  roeiii 
arooaj  the 

T.  f>-  UtMLI.rS  A ;U. 

r— r- 

to  Till-  rtui.ir. 

*  t 

A nexo  tia.-  m.'ny  px-iJ-;ri»,.i  •  i‘  M  i 
w»u  isio'l,  And  ti.f  me.  •  -  !y  «>»  m  r.  i !.»  ii 

bait  CWiUiiwiTii  to  (Ue  J«  hs.it*.  of  u.1 1  y  .»•. 
diU-*n,«ita)  can  k  kivirt?  upou  i.h*I*-ih  (.ok  j. 

hai  none  txun-e  iui|HUt.tiit  than 
the  liru r  Phuitim'.  Mo  .  uw.h  »,*.  jm; flv 
«tne  lo  Uml  iamtofUl  mi4ii>  i(out  ohnee  en* 
frrpri/Jti^  li«r.tf  tuwl  ftluioii  mp.  r-hnu..’,i' 
*«  >  lorn  Ihot  irruiKI  of  ih.-  plt.l*  »ho  !i  m* 
h  Ua*a  Imli  b.>en  rrioHxl  fn«*  oU/vnh,  tu„» 
.i  l.fnl  in  lh**  jrotTa[J‘y  of  (In  Oorhl,  i>^(, . 

1  x*  tcnJ.fij»u  ,(  if*  ri*>,|f  ufi.„il„.ri  «•:  tv 
»nau  hruifi,  »Uo  or.  io»o  eiijsis  ,|.^  !'♦ 
lo-Uu  note  auk'Jy  luppmi  v*,  wu-k. 

•  hr  brejgn  UiAirra  ii  of  a  fti>r  pM ; . i , 

*boic  prnait  ptotpuiiv  yiii.c  h0j  j 
JM  of  ihf  ftiuti'.l  ii.*s‘at.j  tl.ut  . 
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|*rrs  >:i|f  i.ii;  i.«n  i 

|i  :  i*  i  1  *.>r  il.s»  *i«.I.*, 
w- .  (  \  .  "'l^  An.l 

Mfilrf  pri'.i.oh  —  (hv!  I*icif,  **. mil  n»ru- 
rally  hni  a  icmh'iu  >  j.i  tin  »r  rmf*,  in  num 
r*«u.!rwi  *»brrc  it  inn  <  J  i,i  U-eu 

uvs<  a*  ail  tfu»»in-  of  lo  6»ipjH*il  op* 

pTCwuoo,  frmj  J,  fnUliooJ  nnj  Uj.fiTlitioii. 

In  ail  lh<  itni.i  of  Kuiopc,  if  m  excejn 
1. upland ,  (irhcxf,  noliTillulaiKljii#  l!*c \*J- 
ualJe  prifK  ijilii  of  iherr  ruumiou  J«w,  tin 
citrivpiioo  of  tl.v  ^oieruim'ul  it  a  Llijli*. 
a n*l  tml.Jr*  ujkki  .ill  Innnau  blcxiinin,)  L‘ie 
Pmm  is  in  the  most  jh.'j  frcl  *mtc  of  »Uvery 
ilxlf,  and  alihe  «*»«■  lime  ou  lu^wmaeul 
oft  inJatini*  the  (n*opli-.  —  tl  »«  in  lin>  souu- 
liy  ouly  lhal  l)*-re  has  been  any  lbu»jf  like 
»u  f.\^rirt,C'*l  »*f  ilie  eflecU  of  it  rati 
rari*  njx*n  gmcrnuimt,  religion,  mnraioi*- 
Ih  'jImii,  aii  !  Mxmi  happiDcis.  ll  is  now 
i tr;wl>  au  enlire  pem-rulion  thiiJ  *c  b^Tii 
rnpiM  it  link  sTralrsi  *»f  human  blrSMn^iu 
lu  1 1 -lulls  3it  »*>  be  Jiuu.f/r<l  in  the  spo¬ 
il  m  1  i  im/achT  i*f  o«r  uutiinU.n.s.  mid  our 
ill  lix  virtue  Olid  inW-llifje,.«  c  of  oci 
uli/.iu,  uml  llui  fL-hcilie>  an.l  (Le  tl*an- 
la  .  %.(  M.i.al  liii-.-h-l  iii  iIils  coun* 

try  thr  |'rr»  it  fai  froiVl  ben-r  fitv.  Air 
iborilv ,  piijudft'r,  «•>•!  udercjt,  ur« 

<- ! m t  *•  *  up</o  ih  liUtlv.—  Ill  lion>jM-aR 
< ooftlm-v  pnitimij  luiA  txxn  c^»'i'b*rvil  w 
,.'ihe  uwiiU'i  .  «ml  at  bela..giinj  exchv* 
i>  to  govn : wm -n t.  Pul  iten.*  it  u  «prt- 
i  i:,  eotu'riT. ;  nn-i  r\i-rt  iii.l.swjucd  »o***t 
)-  (•  lUKteJ  Ui  ,|i:i;e  f»r  lums*|f  if  l.iv 
'•s.fi  joi.-nr«i,  a»uf  ti<  M.  im^'e  l> .  n.laiis  m 

I.  s  i**ui  tsaj,  'flail  il  ti'ivl'l  tV'TU  ihrl 

f* cm  I.k-  /.aluir  of  l»  />  ,  i.  the  het-tyni 
lb.  I’rnu  ctwi  irt  lj  La-  t^i  v  ed  lo  u  UnoU  *J 

r-iehl. 

Mu*  ii  *  tisadt  ilit  fc  olrcnniio*  s  t'j-*'* 
ti.r  v.hjrot,  of  piiuduj],  and  linr^rv 

.-si.-  (Ill,  It  I*  *il  I  C  VIIJ-s-l  li.iou*  to  UI)  IU< 
o*  U*  U  J^iimplr,  urn  iii  ohu  U  tl  •»  pr*-|*o- 
>1  I  It*  *  *>U'l..t  (  ibt '  t ,  -alilehnH-ul. 

*i  *•!-'  '• I*-  O  <|tv  1*1  «* I 
I,  l>  *|  s  AH  1*1,  il  «**•  !•»*  >  « 

*  4/’,i  t*.Ui  *mj  ju.u.hV 

ij  •  « t .  i.’  iii  ri-Js  *  • 

•  ho  U4.i.dHe;«k> 

>\»  !*»  ih  lo4H<  A  pb.s4  l«.  »  i 
•*  s'^iU  ri lO'C  V1'*'  i  rh*  '•*  •<  rl 

.4  it-  V* i  i..*«*  a»  ».*».u  4*’uM  hi  i  s;**.  4U/  t-. 

<V  «»f  *  »  i.  *♦»*»<  A*;'!  j**fl 

’f'h'ji  H  .’»v  '/-’ps'i  |«*U  -  M 
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W  l3M-dl*Uj  ,k- 

IiCUi 
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Ui  Ii.  |.»as 
r.-ii<  Jj'U'.s.  rtj.'*. 
v.i«*  IW 
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l/i-'lllb  \ 


'il'  *i I  t'.llidgi  l  .11.  .  O-i'lMO  ,  l»  ii 

1  •'  **■»»?  s  r a1  nmi  unjinu  ri  (!«■  t  viri  iiH*. 

I  i  ii  at  Ixn.V  cf  (In.  fu*  *J  Ii.*  t»f  all  par- 
mr.in  Mill;  nn.J  win'.  publirai 

*  i'kIsk  (  nil  '  i  j  r  j i-  ri  t  • .  .nsil»!» ,  is 

•i«  u  i;  to  ti*«  if  h  i' mi*  l.  -i  iiii>/\'il  Hu. I  ,«« . 

*  eivt'd  i  y  ilieir  li-.nh  rs.  h  ,i  nm,  u.sh*. 
foiv,  i’.iiU-inl,  unjust,  on. I  i*rt*\p.ibnii,  i.» 
eoinltivn  lim  inuCH.-ciit  \*i?h  the  ;-u,lij*  * 

Vi  i  ion  finnnc:.',  di*ruii,ii  o-  l  real  m  ni.i-il- 
rl»’-  with  rv.ndor,  .rtui  i  i 'jmihIioii  to  tl., 
is(  ic  e  lo  1 1 1-  i.v*  vtlio  ni.iv  k-nfzjty  think  ihi- 
iVir-.illy  fr*Mi»  otiru  ls,-.  i 

l.i.t.  rlaunn^  n  iUiinciils,  v. e  ,an 

leliClllitr  o o  inswiinna  llu  ri  'ji-iii* 

Mill*  urnl*  fluking  of  CMlsinrliltg  ll  |imI‘1i< 

Journal,  thai  kih  h  bn  ln-int  t!m  l-.i,  t  y 
» luui^r-  of  v'liuiin-nl,  iijHiii  puJ-lir  ami  mo* 
bln  al  i.llu.r*,  that  i)*c»  kU-js  **.|l  i j( 
thiv  linn*.  j!l\  r.rtofd  vsitl  ih«*  puM.t  |.»|. 

«-qi  ,  ilir/cforr,  it  u.  hojw «!,  t*,s. 

i  iiwrai  uiif  Ji.lv  to  1 1  ii  jin.  he,  lo  our  fmiu- 
iry.  (••  r*i* r  |*ariy,  lo  oni  t  jubhiliiii«*,:(  uml 
to  ours*  |\»*,  wuli, mi  irr.s|-tiu.iig  u|>*'n  mJi- 
viilinl  uj;iils,  nr  Inreralnnj  p**rn*ii:tl  Vs'nv- 
t'lhlv,  or  dul'irbuij*  ihiit  Jaumony  and  jv- 

*  :pi<n-iiy  c(  kin  Jiirss  nnJ  food  offt,-<  |,  iijx.ii 
*h.<  I'  1 1 inluriu.  of  .►ucirly  aud  ii-cmi 
luli'fCOUIMlHUd  llApjuns. 
jKimi. 

l*  *•-  nerlmiu,  ducto  pubh^  v-ja — 
ti.ni,  l.iiU  Its*  prlnu-jJ  t\,irw*  m.  Jind  llic 
|nim  ipU*>  Arid  \ir  iv i  of  il>iv  paprr  choul.l 
L»-  irort:  fully  and  disinKily  eipbincJ.— 
*«T»n  Tiurs*  »n|l  jupjHSM  liie  prm*:i|»iej  of 
Ri  publn  auijin,  cou»nirre.i  nhmr»<  tly,  mill 
(he  cOnoilulioii  and  aJtr.a.uU.i-.ioo  of  (hr 
Ih-iKTitl  ‘ii/sernrncn»,aiUnimJ«uJ  ujHullhnj.* 
principle^— At  a  pe  nodoi  '-nh  -.*ir-rtil  jx>- 
Ulirul  pis#i)«/i(y,  when  Ota-  «.own(rv  lm,rv 
alle-I  iii  name  ainonj  ihe  nal-on*.  of  Uu 
raith — »»heu  the  tjovenum  ui  is  rrsjirtud 
ribuood  mid  bclonJ  at  Juhmc  — when  >*.• 
l*ave  wdrk-d  Uic  sutrew  am!  bnnorj  of  hiu 
l©  (lm  pioiiprrily  and  bkwuip  jm-.i.  c  — 
wheo  our  IiulituUona,  die  i>ir.*jMiiiy  of  die 
pul  ’tc  will,  ftiid  tbc  pv-opi  ‘fc  v bolt  e,  l.j\r 
enduitti  a  Oval  of  m  ajS  fatty  yeiur,  an! 
have  Widmfood  Um*sIkx  h»«  f  a  pcndon  and 
eoovulft  d  Male  of  Urf*  civili.ttd  vtocld.  tmJ 
.  li*C  ik-lr  Uriiooj  uiflm  ncc  of  the  i  orruiit  j;ov- 
ernmi-n'jof  Ku»xjjk*,  and  hw  m4vh'm..i.«,ija 
of  |rj»itimacy  :  aiul  liavy  Inrru  fouml  m 
e omldnr  die  principle*  v>bi.  h  give  ein-rg-y 
in  v.nr  and  rfhru.-ney  for  ituiKuiol  J.-fc-inrc, 
willi  lho-«  wbub  ifuftranlei*  H*r  h“iil4  of 

I *•*! voiwvl  l,l*eny— when  ihi-  drijK-rme  ef- 
(bits  of  n  Faction,  at  a  ib.mmit  of  great 
uaiiouu!  peril,  liuir*»rd  oa  by  pj*A*on  ni*d 
Hisjatii,  iwtd  mod  *llh  pcl.-nesi  dehnutu, 
invk-nd  of.h-vlroViUt’tbi  tun-"riTy,h.*ir  ad- 
*hil  slrvnjlli  ami  jrt-mraMocy  lo  d>e  uw- 
l  onai  nuiou — wluii  t|*» •  ftjbli-  *t»nr  of  nj»- 
| *•» > l ;«>it  t‘*  tli-  n.nutmiil.  's  ilrowntnl  m 
ills  j-.-vx-iu!  tl* 'w<  of  itppi*  imiiofl,  and  dir 
inl'  i  r »l s  and  js  puLlity  uilhc  Adanunviru- 
t  *.ii  sim  !d  da  in  fsi-o »  all  t  rrrjit 

il».-  ‘in  h-ikv  <»J  J**  im«uiI  inabec  ood  jKiriy^ 
Min  .o>il,  —  «*hrn  d*e  ptv^irM  ttf  HrjniM** 

.  .j,, mu  i  n  i  o|  lilvmt  »« i.iiuw-nti,  kdtmg 

tl  lU'iipt-t  I  Ml  fK.V  «  U»«  »*s  lion  04*  Ux 
Bir  malsinj  ra;.n|  iftrcuiU*  upon 
il.i*  * ,  uailv  I  ai**lv'  of  *:'ii  S  tale  j  uml  llx 
sol, ..*•'  IKI-  H  J4.1I l\  pr«ni*.*e*  4  01. d  v»s4r»n* 
rtiic  .ippv»iluMi.  ull'iid  an  «*|* j  Oilumlv  to 
oat  rtliarM  !•»  I.-imi  -t  *,s:n  s  ..ir.MU  **l')hr 
j  v*mlt«  t  Mini  Mriita  «d  ti-»  tn«  <v  V. No  lave 
|  ifi.iwnr*  4  o*M  mun-iai  u*l.-.i-  :  m.d  «i  *b 
i.N.  .  .1  •  cinm**  rs.l  fsivnalii 

!(..  I.o*  hi  |4i,l.)n  art  i-pv.',  **,...  n.  ’  .,wr 

||.  14C  IVgail^Ctl  ©IK*  .It  •  s*  •■*<  'Is*  -* 

>Mt  r'.unr*!--  'I  »  M«*-  -•  *r  '*>  I 

V  •ui!);-  lo*  .  f  br  IM*-*  .1  V  >n»**t  4  j 

...  are  oil.irlad  is*  l»-  ,ntcl»  •..*»« 

,j4*  c-uir  oni  «*j  l1-*  !**\i  »  "b  ,h  pA- 
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1  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  Connecticut  that 
democratic  government  under  a  written 
constitution  began  here  through  the 
adoption  in  1639  by  representatives  from 
the  separate  settlements  of  Windsor,  Wethersfield 
and  Hartford  of  the  so-called  Fundamental  Orders, 
which  welded  them  into  the  Connecticut  colony. 

This  formed  the 
basis  of  government 
until  1662  when,  feel¬ 
ing  the  need  of  royal 
title  to  the  territory 
they  occupied,  the  col¬ 
onists  sent  their  gov¬ 
ernor,  John  Wmthrop, 
the  younger,  to  London 
to  secure  a  charter  for 
the  colon)'  from  King 
Charles  II,  which  he 
accomplished.  This 
charter  which  continued 

.  .  Founder 

many  of  the  provisions 

of  the  Fundamental  Orders  and  contained  extremely 
liberal  grants  for  a  royal  charter,  served  as  the  gov¬ 
erning  document  of  Connecticut  even  after  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  and  indeed  until  even  after  the  War  of  1812. 
By  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  there  was  a  pronounced  feeling  that  the 
old  royal  charter  was  no  longer  adequate  for  the 
state. 

The  1 1  art  ford  Times  was  born  directly  out  of  that 
situation.  On  January  r,  1817,  Frederick  Dunton 
Bolles  and  John  Milton  Niles,  established  it  as  a 
weekly  newspaper,  as  the  champion  of  the  party  of 
a  new  constitution  and  reform.  Apparently  the 
championship  was  effective  for  the  following  year, 
1818,  there  was  substituted  for  the  charter  a  new 
constitution,  which,  with  amendments,  endures  as 
the  governing  document  of  Connecticut. 

In  championing  a  new  constitution  the  new  pub¬ 
lishers  sought  equal  rights  for  all  and  religious  tol¬ 
eration.  Niles  was  a  young  lawyer  later  to  become 
postmaster  general  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Van 


Buren,  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  an  opponent 
of  slavery,  on  which  issue  he  left  the  democratic 
party,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  republican 
party.  Bolles  was  a  practical  printer  who  chafed 
under  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  the  established 
church  to  which  he  did  not  belong. 

Niles  and  Bolles  operated  the  paper  for  a  little 

more  than  a  year  when 
Niles  became  sole  own¬ 
er,  selling  the  paper 
the  same  year  to  John 
Francis  and  Samuel 
Bowles.  Niles  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  identified 
with  the  paper  for 
many  years.  Bowles 
went  to  Springfield  in 
1824  and  established 
the  Springfield  Re  pub¬ 
lican  ,  taking  Francis 
with  him.  Benjamin 

Sixty-fj/u-  1  ears  Editor 

1  I.  Norton  of  Boston 
acquired  the  paper  in  1824,  two  years  later  taking 
into  partnership  John  Russell.  Mr.  Norton  retired 
from  the  partnership  in  1828.  Russell  sold  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1837  to  Jones  and  Watts.  On  April  1,  1838, 
Jones — Charles  1  1.  Jones — became  proprietor  and 
m  a  few  weeks  sold  out  to  I  lenry  A.  Mitchell,  a  law¬ 
yer,  whose  home  was  in  Bristol. 

At  that  time  really  began  the  modern  history  of 
The  Times.  A  little  less  than  a  year  later,  January 
12,  1839,  Alfred  K.  Burr,  who  had  been  foreman  of 
the  printers  in  the  office  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
became  a  partner  of  Judge  Mitchell.  He  was  led 
to  seek  the  connection  because  a  proffer  of  similar 
ownership  in  The  Hartford  C  our  ant  had  carried 
with  it  the  proviso  that  he  must  join  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  and  support  the  Whig  party.  Possi¬ 
bly  requirements  that  he  adopt  a  given  course  of 
action  were  more  repugnant  to  Mr.  Burr  than  the 
actual  proposals  in  themselves,  although  he  certainly 
was  not  a  Whig. 

At  the  same  time  The  Times  became  a  daily  paper 
which  it  remained  for  three  months,  or  the  dura- 
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tion  of  the  year’s  polit¬ 
ical  campaign.  Two 
years  later,  January  i, 

1841,  J  ucige  M  itch e  1 1 
sold  his  interest  in  the 
paper  to  Mr.  Burr. 

Thereafter  no  one  but 
Alfred  E.  Burr  and  his 
brother,  Franklin  L. 

Burr,  and  son,  Willie 
().  Burr,  ever  owned 
the  paper  or  any  share 
in  it  until  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1909,  when 
several  young  men  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization,  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  interests  in 
the  property. 

An  interesting  incident  attaches  to 
the  entrance  of  Alfred  E.  Burr  into 
The  Times.  Gideon  Welles,  later 
secretary  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil 
\Y  ar,  had  joined  The  Times  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  part  owner  in  1826,  a  connec¬ 
tion  that  continued  until  1854. 

Welles  was  sitting  in  the  office  read¬ 
ing  when  Mr.  Burr  approached 
Judge  Mitchell  with  his  proposal  to 
buy  a  part  interest.  When  Mr.  Burr  had  gone  out 
Welles  advised  Mitchell  to  “accept  that  young  man’s 
proposition”. 

Two  months  after  becoming  sole  proprietor  Mr. 
Burr  re-established  The  'Times  as  a  daily  which  it 
has  since  remained,  although  the  weekly  edition  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  printed  until  1920.  At  first  it  was  a 
morning  paper,  but  working  people  urged  that  it 
enter  the  evening  field,  and  Mr.  Burr  responded  to 
their  appeal  on  May  3,  1841. 

A11  outstanding  incident  of  The  Times'  history  is 
its  attitude  during  the  Civil  War,  which  it  opposed, 
holding  with  ex-Governor  1  homas  11.  Seymour  and 
others,  that  the  South  should  be  conciliated  rather 
than  fought,  and  the  slavery  issue  settled  without  re¬ 
course  to  arms.  Naturally  this  position  brought 
The  ' Times  the  enmity  of  the  war  party,  but  it  sur¬ 
vived. 

Its  independence  of  thought  was  also  revealed  in 
1896  when  it  refused  to  follow  the  free  silver  ideas 


C.  C.  Hemenway 
E  Jit  or 


•’rancis  S. 
Business 


of  William  J.  Bryan 
and  bolted  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  supporting 
the  Palmer  and  Buck¬ 
ner  gold  democratic 
ticket. 

The  Burrs,  Alfred 
E.  and  Willie  ()., 
owned  The  i  mies  or 
were  actively  connected 
with  it  from  1839  until 
1922,  a  period  of 
eighty-three  years,  and 
a  remarkable  record. 
When  The  ' Times  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  Willie  O.  Burr  111  i9°9> 
Everett  C.  Willson,  Clayton  P. 
Chamberlin,  Clayton  W.  Rowley, 
Francis  S.  Murphy  and  the  late 
Frank  Heussler,  long  time  employes, 
became  stockholders.  Clifton  E. 
Sherman,  for  many  years  managing- 
editor  of  The  I  lari  ford  Courant ,  was 
engaged  as  managing  editor  of  /  he 
Times  in  1919  and  became  a  stock¬ 
holder.  He  assumed  the  editorship 
Murphy  on  the  death  of  Willie  O.  Burr  and 

Manager  continued  to  hold  it  until  his  retire¬ 

ment  from  active  newspaper  work  in  1 9  —  9 * 

The  corporation  was  known  as  the  Burr  Pi  inting 
Company  until  January,  1928,  when  it  was  sold  to 
Frank  1C  Gannett  of  Rochester,  N.  \  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  group  of  newspapers  in  New  h  ork  state, 
Illinois  and  New  Jersey.  He  later  oiganized  the 
Gannett  Company  to  take  oxer  his  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings  and  of  that  he  is  the  head,  as  well  as  president 
of  The  ’Times.  Frank  1C  Tripp  is  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  newspapers  and  vice-president  of 
The  Times ;  John  h.  Rolfe  is  publisher,  C.  C.  llem- 
enway,  editor,  and  Francis  S.  Murphy,  business 
manager. 

For  many  years  the  home  of  1  he  1  imes  wras  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  corner  of  Central  Rox\r  and  Main 
Street.  Later  it  was  established  at  Main  and  Grove 
Streets,  and  in  1920  the  newspaper  occupied  its 
present  home,  the  pillars  and  terra  cotta  brick  of 
which  were  formerly  111  the  Madison  Avenue  Pres¬ 
in  terian  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  1  1.  Park- 
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Frank  E.  Gannett 

President 

hurst  was  long  pastor.  The  church  was  designed  by 
Stanford  White,  the  Tunes  building  by  the  late 
Dunn  Barber. 

The  present  home  of  The  Tunes  stands  partly  on 
land  occupied  by  the  homes  of  the  founders  of  Hart¬ 
ford — the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Samuel  Stone.  The  site  was  included  in  the 
first  parcels  of  land  acquired  by  white  men  from  the 
Indians j  by  Dutch  traders  in  1632  and  the  English 
settlers  in  1636. 

Length  is  not  the  true  measure  of  public  service. 
Celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  The  Tunes ,  we 
should  not  emphasize  the  number  of  its  years  but  for 
the  conviction,  shared  we  hoped  by  its  readers,  that 
the  years  have  been  fruitful  of  achievement  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community  it  serves.  Cynics  allege  that 
newspapers  are  published  solely  to  make  money.  No 
newspaper  management  minimizes  the  importance  of 
the  commercial  aspect  of  its  enterprise  j  but  all  in¬ 
telligent  newspaper  publishers  know  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  survive  and  prosper,  as  The  'Tunes  has  sur¬ 
vived  and  prospered  for  more  than  one  hundred 
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Vice  President 


years,  must  identify  itself  with  movements  and  with 
men  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  community. 
There  must  be  policies  and  purposes  appealing  to  the 
highest  class  of  citizenship  to  secure  in  return  from 
that  class  a  moral  support  upon  which  must  rest  any 
enduring  material  prosperity. 

The  present  editorial  policy  of  The  ’Times  is 
worthy  of  its  best  traditions,  conserving  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  time  has  fused  indissolubly  with  good 
government.  Those  principles  which  The  Times , 
in  the  past,  fought  so  courageously  to  establish,  and 
which  have  meant  so  much  for  the  rights,  culture 
and  prosperity  of  man  are  now  defended  with  an 
outlook  to  the  future  so  this  newspaper  and  com¬ 
munity  may  endure  and  progress.  Its  news  content 
is  based  upon  fairness,  tolerance  and  truth.  Its  fea¬ 
tures,  supplementing  the  local  and  world  news,  are 
from  the  pens  of  outstanding  artists  and  interpreters 
of  our  habits,  customs  and  world  events.  The  Times 
is  a  daily  visitor  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  over  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  homes  in 
greater  Hartford  and  has  wide  influence  throughout 
the  state  and  nation. 
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U  p  per  Left — 

Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Asylum  and 
Trumbull  Streets ,  N.  E.,  j  S ./ ./-i  S59. 

Inset — Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  of  Brooklyn , 
Conn. 

I '  p per  Right — - 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Harrington,  first  set¬ 
tle, J  Unitarian  minister  in  Hanford. 
Loner  Left — Bart  of  the  Parish  Register. 

Lozier  Right — Unity  Church,  lSSi  —  nyaj, 
oS  Pratt  Street. 
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Seth  Salt  marsh 
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1 1 1ST  OR  1C  A  L  LA  NDMA  R  KS 

First  Unitarian  sermon  in  Hartford  by  the  Reverend 
Samuel  J.  May  of  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Hartford  Unitarian  Association  organized  at  the  home 
of  fames  H.  Wells,  15  Prospect  Stiect. 

Reverend  Francis  Cunningham  was  stationed  in  Hait- 
ford  as  missionary  of  the  Unitai  lan  faith, 
j.'jrst  Unitarian  Congregational  Society  of  Hartford 
organized  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Seth  Saltmarsh,  95 
Main  Street. 

Church  of  Our  Saviour,  N.  E.  Corner  of  Trumbull 
and  Asylum  Streets,  Dedicated. 

Regular  services  suspended. 

Unity  Church,  68  Pratt  Street,  Dedicated. 

Unitarian  Meeting  House,  215  Pearl  Street, 
Dedicated. 

First  Broadcast  of  service,  Station  W  D  R  C 


list  of  settled  ministers 


Minister 

Joseph  Harrington 
Frederick  Hinckley 
John  A.  Buckingham 
Martin  K.  Schermerhorn 
John  C.  Kimball 
Perry  Marshall 
Joseph  Waite 
Jahez T.  Sunderland  . 
Albert  C.  Dieeenbach 
Charles  Graves  . 


Period 
1846-1852 
1 8  5  3- 1 8  5  5 
1 S  56 
1877 

1 878—1 888 
1 899-189 1 
1 892-1906 
1906-191 1 
1911—1918 
191 8— 


Unitarian  Meeting  Home 
21^  Pearl  Street 
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Euii.r.cu  .Memorial  Hail  has.  since  it,  completion  in  1930.  increasingly 
luitilled  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  its  donors.  Today  it  is  famous  the 
country  over  not  only  for  its  architectural  beauty  and  modern  facilities 

but  lor  the  program  of  civic  service  which  its  trustees  and  management 
have  pursued. 


Rev.  Dr.  Horace  Buslmell,  whose  name  lias  been  given  to  this  great  structure,  was  a 
many-sided  genius.  Born  on  April  14,  1802  in  the  Litchfield  Ilills,  he  received  the  best 
schooling  available  in  his  day,  eventually  being  graduated  from  Yale  ready  to  begin  the 
practice  of  law.  Believing,  however,  that  his  future  lay  in  the  ministry,  he  forsook  what 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  a  brilliant  legal  career,  and  in  May  of  1833,  was 
ordained  as  minister  of  the  North  Church  in  Hartford. 

His  eloquence  and  sincerity,  and  the  great  power  of  his  mind  were  at  once  made 
manifest.  His  congregation  grew  apace  with  the  development  of  his  influence  in  the 
community,  and  except  for  periods  when  recurrent  ill-health  forced  him  to  remove  to  more 
temperate  climates,  lie  served  in  the  ministry  until  his  failing  strength  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted.  .  When  he  died  on  February  17,  1876,  Hartford  lost  one  of  its  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  citizens. 

It  is  as  a  lover  of  his  city,  and  as  a  planner  for  its  future  that  Dr.  Buslmell  is  best 
remembered  here.  Always  a  practical  man,  he  could  turn  his  hand  and  mind  to  many 
ends.  He  was  at  once  a  journalist,  a  lawyer,  a  theologian  and  an  artisan.  He  could  wield 
a  scythe,  build  a  dam  and  invent  a  furnace.  He  had  a  passion  for  good  roads.  Art,  music 
and  good  conversation  were  a  joy  to  him,  and  he  strove  always  for  the  economic  ’better¬ 
ment  of  his  fellow-men. 


it  was  to  the  vision  and  energy  of  Dr.  Buslmell  that  Hartford  owes  in  large  part 
the  beautiful  park  m  the  center  of  the  city  which  now  bears  its  name.  This  park  was 
once  a  noisome  dumping  place,  and  must  have  remained  so  for  years  longer  had  not 
Di.  Buslmell  fought  vigorously  for  its  metamorphosis. 

The  conception  of  the  Horace  Buslmell  Memorial  Hall  dates  back  more  than  fifteen 
years.  Ihe  late  Mrs.  Appleton  R.  Hillyer,  daughter  of  Dr.  Buslmell,  had  for  a  long 
period  cheiished  the  plan  of  raising  such  a  memorial  to  her  distinguished  father.  Associated 
Mth  her  in  this  plan  were  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  T.  Seaverns  and  Mr.  Seaverns. 
Alter  careful  study,  it  was  decided  that  the  present  structure  should  be  built  and  that 

its  purpose  should  be  to  perpetuate  the  cultural  influences  of  Dr.  Buslmell  in  the  life 
of  the  city. 


Completed  and  dedicated  in  January  of  1930,  the  building  was  at  once  recognized 
as  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  city.  A  steel  frame 
stiucture,  enclosed  with  masonry,  it  has  a  base  course  of  rustic  buff  Indiana  limestone 
and  walls  of  Colonial  brick.  Ihe  whole  mass  is  topped  by  a  cornice  of  stone  and  a  copper 
root.  A  distinctive  gold  tower  caps  the  southern  end,  facing  Capitol  Avenue.  The  dominant 
features  of  the  auditorium  front  Trinity  Street. 


In  the  main  auditorium  of  the  Memorial  there  are  3277  seats.  The  orchestra  floor 
accommodates  1684  persons,  while  943  can  be  seated  in  the  first  balcony  and  6.30  in  the 
second.  Ihe  Colonial  Room,  which  is  used  for  intimate  events,  has  a  maximum  capacity 
ol  400  chairs.  .  Stage  facilities  to  accommodate  the  largest  operatic  and  dramatic  per¬ 
formances  are  included  in  the  building. 


Ihe  stage  is  68  leet  high  from  floor  to  gridiron.  Its  proscenium  arch  is  48  feet  acros 
while  the  stage  proper,  behind  the  arch,  has  a  width  of  94  feet.  On  each  side  of  the  star 

he  five  floors  ol  dressing  rooms,  served  by  elevators,  and  providing  individual  facilith 
lor  150  persons. 


^  mong  the  many  modern  features  of  the  auditorium  are  its  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilating  systems  and  the  unique  fretwork  design  of  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  center 

°  UlC  CC1,ing  ls  onc  1|U^  painting  in  which  the  Muse  of  Drama  sits  surrounded  by  all 
the  appurtenances  ol  her  art. 

During  the  period  since  the  dedication,  the  management  of  the  Memorial  has  made 
glowing  use  ol  these  facilities.  Each  season  a  superb  course  of  symphony  concerts  has 
been  presented,  in  addition  .to  many  individual  musical  events  of  brilliance".  T  he  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company  has  been  brought  here  in  half  a  dozen  notable  performances. 
Lectures  on  travel,  science  and  adventure  have  been  scheduled  regularly,  and  there  has 
been  an  annual  seiies  of  chamber  music  concerts. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  given  under  direct  Buslmell  sponsorship,  there  have  been 
many  worthwhile  events  at  the  hall  under  other  auspices.  Scores  of  institutions,  needing 
money  for  their  treasuries,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  reduced  rental  fee  which  the 
Memorial  has  set  for  charitable  and  educational  groups,  and  as  a  result,  during  the 
season,  the  hall  is  in  active  use  tor  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  entertainment. 
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Charles  F.  1’.  Seaverns 


Horace  Buslmell  ^Memorial  Hall 

Cii.ari.es  F.  1  .  Seaverns 
President 

Horace  B.  Cheney 
/  ire-Presulent 
A  EEC  (3.  Sl'EONACH 
Secretary 

IIarteokd  Nationai.  Bank 
ik  Ikus't  Company 
Treasurer 

\\  n.i.iAM  II.  Mortensen 
Managing  Director 


Board  oj  Trustees 

Charles  f .  1.  Seaverns,  Chairman 
W  arren  S.  Archihai.d 
Mrs.  Mary  Batterson  Beach 
Rich  ARD  M.  BlSSEEl. 

John  Spencer  Ca mi- 
11  or  ace  B.  Cheney 
Howell  Cheney 
Horace  B.  C  lark 
William  11.  Corbin 
C  iiari.es  A.  Goodwin 
Charles  Wei.i.es  Gross 
Mrs.  Rohekt  W  .  Hi  nunoion 
Mi  ss  Mabel  Johnson 
\ n son  1.  McCook 
Henry  A  Perkins 
Barclay  Robinson 
Clement  Scott 
Mrs.  Ilmii  y  (.  Scranion 
Mrs.  Mare  B.  II.  Seaverns 
Robbins  B.  Si  deckel 
Stillman  F.  Wesibkook 
Mrs.  Bern  \kd  1  .  \\  n  i  iams 
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The  Prospect  Street  Entrance 

HKN  Samuel  P.  Avery  came  to  Hartford 
to  live  in  1910,  the  Colt  Wing  and  the 
Morgan  Memorial  had  already  been 
added  to  the  original  Wadsworth  Athe- 
neum.  I  his  had  allowed  some  division  of  the  art 
collections  from  the  various  libraries,  but  there  still 
remained  much  crowding  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
many  fine  items.  During  the  next  ten  years  this  con¬ 
dition  was  aggravated  rather  than  decreased,  and  in 
1 9 1 8 ,  shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Avery  estab¬ 
lished  a  trust  fund  to  eventually  relieve  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  In  part  the  trust  reads: 

“It  is  my  wish  and  direction  that  said  fund  shall  be  used 
and  expended  ultimately  by  the  Trustees  in  the  erection 
ot  one  or  more  wings  to  the  present  Morgan  Memorial 
Building,  or  of  one  or  more  wings  in  connection  therewith, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  an  endowment  fund  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  Fifty  d  housand  Dollars,  the  income  from  which  shall 
only  be  used  lor  the  enlargement,  upkeep,  and  repair  ot 
said  buildings  erected  under  this  gift,  all  of  which  shall 
conform  with  the  general  architectural  effect  of  the  present 
Morg  an  M  emorial.” 


The  original  market  value  of  the  gift 
was  approximately  $225,000,  and  by 
1928,  when  the  hind  was  liquidated,  the 
value  of  the  various  securities  had  in¬ 
creased  to  $627,154.  At  that  time  the 
'Trustees  felt  that  building  costs  were  too 
high,  so  construction  was  not  begun  until 
1932.  The  building  was  completed  in  19^4,  after  great 
difficulties  had  been  overcome  111  the  construction.  To  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  possible  background  tor  all  the  vaiping  items 
a  purely  modern  structure,  with  great  severity  and  com¬ 
plete  freedom  from  ornament  was  decided  upon.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  type  ot  building  for  this  purpose  shows 
the  wisdom  of  the  Trustees’  decision. 

.Beyond  this  single  large  gift  to  Hartford’s  atheneum, 
Mr.  Avery  also  gave  to  the  public,  through  this  same  means, 
over  1500  single  items  from  his  own  fine  collection.  All 
of  these  gitts  were  presented  to  the  .Morgan  Memorial 
between  1910  and  1920. 

'The  character  and  munificence  of  Samuel  Putnam 
Aver)'  are  best  summed  up  in  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
Frank  Butler  Gay: 

“He  loved  beaut)  and  must  have  it  around  him  for 
bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  comfort — note  those  keen  ap¬ 
praising  eyes,  those  sensitive  careMng  fingers — whether  the 
object  was  a  tiny  bit  of  porcelain,  metal,  or  embroiderv,  or 
the  changing  colors  of  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  be¬ 
neath — absorbing  all  until  it  became  a  part  of  him.  Mav 
this  latest  manifestation  of  his  bountv  bring  much  jo\  to  the 
mam  who  will  benefit  bv  it.” 
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CONNECTICUT’S  OLDEST  CHARTERED  HANK 


EARLY  HOME  OF  HARTFORD  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
1  hese  quarters  at  58  State  Street  were  occupied  by  the  bank 

for  more  than  100  years 


HE  Hartford  Bank,  as  it  was  originally 
called  opened  its  doors  for  business  on 
August  8,  1 792.  Thus  it  takes  rank  as 
the  oldest  of  Connecticut  banks  having 
begun  business  during  Washington’s  first  adminis¬ 
tration.  Only  four  state  banks  antedate  the  Hart¬ 
ford  j  the  bank  of  North  America,  of  Philadelphia, 

aiie  story  of  this  ureat  Hartford  institution  is  taken  from  the  book  entitled 
The  Hartford  Hank,  1792-1892,  written  by  P.  II.  Woodward,  and  published 
by  the  bank  on  the  occasion  of  its  one  hundredth  anniversary. 

T  un¬ 


incorporated  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1781 
and  chartered  by  Pennsylvania  in  1782;  the  Bank 
of  New  dork,  organized  and  in  operation  in  1784 
but  unable  to  secure  a  charter  until  1791  j  the  Bank 
of  Massachusetts  chartered  in  1784  and  the  Provi¬ 
dence  bank  which  began  business  in  1791. 

An  advertisement  printed  in  the  Courant  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1792,  announced  a  proposal  to  petition  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  May  session  for  the 
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HANK  and  TRUST  CO. 


H  A  R  T  F  O  R  D  N  A  T  IONA  L 


establishment  of  a  bank  in  Hartford,  and  invited 
all  merchants  and  others  favorable  to  the  project 
to  meet  the  same  evening  at  six  o’clock  at  Mr.  David 
Hull’s — then  the  leading  tavern  of  the  place.  .  .  . 

Long  and  explicit  articles  of  association  were 
drawn  up.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at 
$100,000,  divided  into  two  hundred  and  fifty 
shares  of  $400  each.  Major  John  Caldwell,  Major 
Barnabas  Deane,  and  John  Morgan  were  named  a 
committee  to  open  books  for  subscriptions.  John 
Trumbull,  Chauncey  Goodrich,  and  Noah  Webster 
were  named  a  committee  to  prepare  and  present  to 
the  Legislature  a  petition  asking  for  an  act  of  incor¬ 
poration. 

The  stockholders  met  at  the  Court-house  June 
14,  1792  to  organize  the  bank,  Oliver  Ellsworth 
presiding.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  John  Caldwell, 
John  Morgan,  George  Phillips,  Barnabas  Deane, 
Timothy  Burr,  James  Watson,  Caleb  Bull,  and 
Ephraim  Root  were  elected  directors  for  the  first 
year.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on  Saturday 
the  1 6th,  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  was  first  chosen 
president;  but  as  he  declined  to  serve,  John  Cald¬ 
well  was  then  electeci. 

The  Hartford  bank  took  the  lead  in  introducing 
the  decimal  system  of  notation  in  Connecticut.  June 
16,  1792,  the  directors  resolved  that  the  notes  to 
be  issued  should  be  payable  in  dollars,  and  that  in 
paper  presented  for  discount  amounts  should  be 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  At  the  time  the 
English  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  was  in  almost  universal  use.  At  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  Connecticut  the  change  from 
the  English  system  was  not  made  until  July,  1797- 

For  a  .time  the  bills  issued  by  the  bank  won  con¬ 
fidence  slowly,  especially  in  the  neighboring  rural 
communities.  Not  even  the  character  and  wealth 
of  the  owners  and  managers  could  at  once  overcome 
the  distrust  attached  to  paper  money.  .  .  .  When 
the  farmer  was  offered  for  his  produce  the  bills  of 
the  new  bank  he  usually  quoted  a  little  household 


John  Caldwell 

wisdom  about  the  “burnt  child”  and  expressed  a 
preference  for  silver.  Meanwhile  the  friends  of  the 
institution  scattered  broadcast  facts  and  assertions 
intended  to  inspire  confidence.  Piles  of  coin  were 
temptingly  displayed  behind  the  counter.  Bills  pre¬ 
sented  by  countrymen  were  redeemed  with  smiling 
alacrity.  .  .  .  Gradually  the  course  of  the  bank 
in  keeping  every  promise  to  the  letter  conquered 
the  distrust  produced  by  the  miserable  fate  of  colonial 
and  continental  issues,  and  so  firmly  established  its 
credit  that  for  three  generations  the  wildest  financial 
panic  has  not  caused  a  tremor  in  the  structure. 

“As  sound  as  the  old  1  lartford  Bank”  early  in 
the  century  became  a  proverb  not  only  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley,  but  among  the  settlers  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  and  beyond. 
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bARLIKS  I  DKPOSi  i'ORV  FuR  S  i'A  IE  EUSDS 


Darly  in  its  history  the  Hartford  Bank  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  south  side  of  Pearl  street,  a  few  steps 
from  Main.  The  precautions  taken  in  the  original 
location  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  funds  cast  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  law-abiding  nature 
of  the  citizens  of  Hartford.  The  front  door,  divided 
in  halves  horizontally,  was  covered  by  iron  plates; 
two  heavy  iron  bars  and  a  strong  oak-incased  lock 
serving  to  warn  away  intruders.  'The  funds  were 
kept  in  a  chest  in  a  subterranean  vault,  covered  by  a 
massive  door  which  was  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
pulley.  The  original  chest  is  to  be  seen  today  among 
the  relics  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  It 
is  of  thin,  wrought  iron,  two  feet  long,  sixteen  inches 
broad  and  high,  with  the  door  on  top.  A  single 
man  could  hoist  it  to  his  shoulders  and  carry  it  away. 
By  1821  it  appears  that  iron  doors  were  not  enough 
for  the  directors  voted  in  December  of  that  year  to 
pay  the  watch  wardens  of  the  city  twenty  dollars 
toward  supporting  a  watch  during  the  winter.  The 
watch  usually  consisted  of  four  men,  and  persons 
on  duty  were  required  to  “carefully  and  vigilantly 
watch  for  the  safety  of  the  city  from  fire,  thieves,  and 
other  disorderly  persons  who  may  be  abroad  in  the 
streets  or  elsewhere.”  They  were  authorized  to  ar¬ 
rest  any  suspicious  person  straying  about  after  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  Tear  of  theft  was  apparently  one 
of  the  lesser  worries  of  the  early  banks. 

As  we  have  remarked  earlier  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  Hartford  Bank  to  instill  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  to  teach  them  the  rules 
which  must  abide  in  the  new  order  of  financial  struc¬ 
ture.  The  use  of  bills  in  place  of  specie  was  one  of 
the  problems;  habits  of  promptness  and  punctuality 
in  the  meeting  of  notes,  the  bank  as  machinery  to 
add  to  the  aggregate  financial  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  as  an  economizing  agency  in  financial 
processes  and  finally  the  bank  as  a  depository  for 
surplus  funds  were  ideas  that  must  become  a  part 
of  the  community’s  life  if  the  bank  was  to  prosper. 
Th  e  use  of  bills,  we  have  noted,  was  accepted  after 
long  experience  had  shown  their  convenience  and 
safety;  in  the  same  manner  the  other  points  in  the 
five-fold  program  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
business-man’s  equipment.  I11  1798  the  board  “voted 
that  in  every  Instance  when  a  Note  remains  unpaid 
(.the  three  days  of  grace  having  expired),  it  shall 
he  the  duty  of  the  cashier  to  give  immediate  notice 
to  the  indorser.  In  case  the  note  is  not  paid  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  such  notice,  that  the  note 


be  put  immediately  to  suit.”  We  may  presume  that 
the  above  decision  helped  to  bring  the  community 
to  habits  of  promptness  within  a  short  time.  Similarly 
the  bank  brought  about  the  other  changes  in  the 
mode  of  thought  and  gradually  traders  found  that 
credit  on  the  ledger  was  more  convenient  and  safe 
than  cash  in  the  till.  Merchants  and  others  learned 
to  adjust  by  checks,  balances  arising  on  mutual  ac¬ 
counts,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  domestic  settle¬ 
ments  was  made  by  transfers  'of  credit  on  the  bank 
ledger  without  the  handling  of  a  dollar.  Likewise, 
within  the  bank,  experience  taught  the  managers  that 
two-thirds  of  the  deposits  could  be  loaned  with 
safety  and  thus  a  new  capital  was  made  available  for 
business  enterprise  and  the  volume  of  circulation  was 
expanded.  Ihus  the  institution  put  in  operation  a 
set  of  appliances  that  manifolded  the  volume  and 
effectiveness  of  the  funds  within  reach  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

\\  ith  the  accession  of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency 
of  the  l  fmted  States  the  surplus  revenues  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  with  the 
result  that  Connecticut  was  obliged  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  paid  back  to  her.  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  State  had  real  confidence  in  its  banks  for  the 
monies  were  used  in  .purchasing  bank  stock,  the  op¬ 
portunity  being  allowed  by  a  resolution  of  the  direc¬ 
tors — “Resolved  that  this  Bank  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  Banks  in  the  State  in  case  they  agree,  will 
in  proportion  to  the  capitals  of  each  receive  from 
the  state  all  the  monies  it  now  has  on  hand  and  also 
all  that  it  may  hereafter  have,  accruing  from  the  re¬ 
imbursement  of  the  Capital  of  its  Stock  of  the 
United  States,  as  fast  as  the  same  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  State,  either  on  loan  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  in  payment  of  shares  to  be  issued  to  the 
State.  .  .  .”  The  State  accepted  the  proposal 
through  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  May 
session  and  during  the  next  six  years  subscribed 
$64,400  to  the  stock  of  the  1  lartford  Bank. 

Starting  with  a  proposed  capital  of  $roo,ooo  the 
Hartford  Bank  has  increased  its  capital  from  time 
to  time  until  today  it  has  reached  $4,000,000.  It 
was  but  four  years  after  the  founding  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  that  the  directors  deemed  it  expedient  and 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  capital  stock  to  the  sum  of 
$160,000,  the  additional  $60,000  to  be  raised  by 
subscription.  This  first  opportunity  was  not  greeted 
with  any  great  enthusiasm  by  the  public  for  in  three 
years  only  $78,400  had  been  subscribed.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  halted  for  the  moment  but  a  second  effort 
in  March,  1802  brought  an  immediate  response  and 
$69,200  was  added  with  little  difficulty,  bringing  the 
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total  to  $207,600.  Again  in  1805  a  subscription  list 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  $34,400  was  sub¬ 
scribed  during  the  term.  The  directors  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  by  the  amount  and  extended  the 
term  by  six  months  and  the  end  of  the  year  found 
$151,200  taken  in.  Still  the  board  was  not  satisfied 
and  the  books  were  kept  open  until  the  following 
June  when  the  total  capital  had  reached  $545,200. 
In  May,  1807  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  an 
increase  of  capital  to  $1,000,000,  the  books  to  be 
opened  on  the  first  of  September  each  year  until 
the  necessary  funds  were  raised.  By  December, 
1816,  the  capital  reached  $1,212,800,  of  which 
$1,000,000  was  transferable,  and  $212,800  non- 
transferable.  In  May,  1882,  the  capital  stock  was 
further  increased  by  the  addition  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  change  from  a  state  chartered  bank  came  in  1  865 
when  the  Hartford  Bank  became  The  Hartford 
National  Bank  under  the  national  bank  act  of  1864. 

Consolidations 

The  Hartford  National  Bank  absorbed  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank  in  April, 


T I A  T liS  HRANC  H  B A  N  K  J  N  G 

1910.  In  April,  1915,  the  Hartford  National  Bank 
consolidated  with  the  Aetna  National  Bank  under 
the  name  of  I  he  1  lartford-Aetna  National  Bank.  In 
May,  1  927,  the  Hartford  Aetna  National  Bank  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  l  hiited  States  Security  Trust  Co. 
taking  the  name  of  Hartford  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  under  which  it  now  operates. 

In  the  nineteen-twenties  it  became  apparent  to 
many  men  identified  with  the  banking  and  insurance 
interests  in  Hartford  that  banking  facilities  were 
needed  west  of  the  business  center.  Consequently 
The  Bankers  Trust  Co.  was  founded  with  a  capital 
of  $250,000.  Morgan  B.  Brainard  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  Porter  B.  Chase  was  chosen 
as  president. 

During  the  year  1933,  when  it  had  become  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  small  financial  institution  in  the 
residential  district  was  a  sound  venture,  the  original 
founders  felt  that  better  service  and  greater  security 
could  be  given  to  the  clientele  by  a  closer  association 
with  a  larger  institution.  Consequently,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1933  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  became  the  Farm¬ 
ington  Avenue  Branch  of  the  Hartford  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  which  was  the  first  branch  Bank 
to  be  established  in  Hartford. 
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Robert  I>.  Newell 

President 


John  ().  Jlnders 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee 


Officers  at,  id  Directors 

Directors 


John  O.  Enders 
Chaki.es  1*.  Cooi. i:v 
Morgan  B.  Bkainard 
D.  Newton  Barney 
Wll,  E.  A.  Bl  I.KI  l.EY 
Wm.  R.  C.  Corson 
Frances  Parsons 
Chari.es  Weei.es  Gross 
Charles  G.  Woodward 
Philip  B.  Gai.e 
George  II.  StOUGHLON 
Samuel  Ferguson 

Daniel  J. 


Joseph  R.  Ensign 
Robert  B.  Newell 
Charles  F.  T.  Seavekns 
Samuel  P.  Williams 
H  enry  T.  1 1 oi.  r 
James  H.  Brewster,  Jr. 
George  C.  Long,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Cole 
Robert  C.  Gl  \/ier 
Francis  W.  Cole 
Frederick  B.  Rentschi.er 
M.  Ci.ark  Per  rill 

Glazier 


(Officers 


R.  B.  Newell,  President 
II.  T.  Iloi.r,  First  Vice-President 
George  F.  Kane,  V ice-President 
A.  G.  Brai nerd,  Vice-President 
I’’..  M.  Crampton,  Vice-President 
He  Kill  in'  Hubbard,  V ice-President 
Ostrom  F.ndi  rs,  l 'ice- Pres,  and  Cashier 
R.  f.  Uti.ey,  V ice-President 
Louis  P.  Mkrriman,  l ’ice-President 
W.  S.  Andrews,  Assistant  Cashier 
R.  I).  Chai  >in,  Secretary 


W.  B.  Dimon,  Assistant  Cashier 
I1'.  R.  Coles,  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  F.  Moli.oy,  Assistant  Cashier 
D.  W.  Hubbard,  Assistant  Cashier 
FI.  Spencer,  Assistant  Cashier 
F .  W.  Outtrim,  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  B.  Parker,  Assistant  Cashier 
F.  T.  Pi  ck,  Assistant  Cashier 
l).  Moseeky,  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  P.  McDonough,  Assistant  Secretary 
H.  C.  Pi  i.i'ON,  Auditur 


Trust 

M.  T.  Ha/i  n,  Vice-President 

A.  G.  Stronach,  V ice-President  and 
'Trust  O fftrer 

VV.  B.  Dana,  V ice-President  and 
Associate  Trust  Officer 

A.  M.  Bunce,  Associate  ’Trust  Officer 
H.  C.  Bailey,  Associate  Trust  O/f/er 


Department 

M  .  L.  Bkstok,  Associate  Trust  Officer 
l1.  H.  Graham,  Associate  Trust  Officer 
A.  B.  Roc li,  Associate  Trust  Officer 
W.  C.  Macdonougii,  Associate  Trust 
Officer  and  Assistant  Secretary 
F.  A.  HaG.arty,  Associate  Trust  Officer 
M.  H.  Glover, 

Associate  Investment  Officer 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  First 
Subscribers  to  the  Hartford 
Tank.  2 50  Shares  at 
$  /oo  each 


Benjamin,  Everad  .  2 

Belles,  John  .  2 

Bigelow,  Benjamin .  4 

Bull,  Caleb  .  1 

Bull,  David  .  4 

Bull,  George .  2 

Bull,  Ilezekiah' . .  3 

Bull,  Isaac  .  1 

Bull,  James  .  2 

Bull,  Joseph  .  1 

Bull,  Michael  ik  Thomas  .  8 

Butler,  N . 6 

Burr,  Janies  .  4 

Burr.  Joseph  . 1 

Burr,  Timothy  .  6 

Caldwell,  John  .  8 

Caldwell,  John  &  Co .  6 

Chcnevard,  John  .  2 

Colt,  Elisha  .  5 

Dean,  Barnabas  &  Co .  10 

Ellsworth.  Oliver  .  10 

Goodrich,  Chaunecy  .  2 

( i‘  lodvvin,  1  )a  vid  .  I 

Hall,  John  .  1 

Hopkins,  Charles  .  4 

Hubbard.  Nehemiah  .  5 

Hudson  ;k  Goodwin  .  4 

Ingraham,  N.  G . 1 

Jones.  Daniel  .  2 

Keyes,  Amasa  .  1 

Kilbourn,  Freeman  .  2 

Kilbourn,  Samuel  .  2 

Lawrence,  Samuel  .  3 

l.eddie,  Samuel  .  1 

Lyndcs,  Joseph  .  1 

Merrill,  ilczekiah  . 10 

Merrills,  George  .  2 

Morgan.  Elias  .  2 

Morgan,  John  .  6 

Moseley,  W  illiam  .  4 

Ogden,  Jacob  .  3 

Olcott,  Daniel  .  3 

Patten,  Nathaniel  .  2 

Perkins,  Enoch  .  3 

Phelps,  Oliver  .  H 

Phillips,  George  P.  J .  10 


Pitkin,  Daniel  .  • 

Pratt,  Joseph  . 

Root,  Ephraim  .  b 

Root,  Jesse,  Jr . . . j 

San  lord.  P  .  6 

Smith,  Reuben  N  Co .  8 

Thomas.  John  .  1 

Tisdall,  Thomas  . 

Trumbull,  John  .  2 

Wadsworth,  Catherine  .  1 

Wadsworth,  Daniel  .  1 

Wadsworth,  Deems  .  1 

Wadsworth,  Elizabeth  .  1 

Wadsworth.  Eunice  . 1 

Wadsworth,  Harriet  .  1 

Wadsworth,  Jcrc  . 4 

Watson,  James  .  10 

Wells,  A.'iibell.  Jr . 2 

Wells,  James  11 .  10 

Wells.  Lucy  . 1 

Williams.  Ezekiel,  Jr . 3 

Wyles,  John  .  1 
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‘The  PHOENIX  STATE  BANK  and  TRUST  CO. 


Chartered  tSiy 


Charles  Sigourney,  author  of  the 
famous  petition  for  a  charter  and 
second  president  of  the  bank.  He 
seas  born  in  Boston  of  Scotch  Huge- 
not  ancestry.  In  1 8  r (j  he  married 
Lydia  Huntley ,  who  became  noted 
as  a  poetess  under  the  name  Lydia 
II untley  Sigourney . 


First  Board  of  Directors 
Norman  Knox 

President 

Ward  Woodbridge 
Samuel  Tudor 


First  Marble  Building  in  Hartford 


Charles  Sigourney 
Daniel  Buck 
Thomas  K.  Brace 
Moses  Tryon,  Jr. 
Jonathan  W.  Towards 
John  Russ 
David  Watkinson 
James  H.  Wells 


Michael  Olcott  and  Russell 
Bunce  were  chosen  at  the  Septem¬ 
ber  meeting  in  the  places  of  Mr. 
Watkinson  and  Mr.  Wells.  George 
Beach  was  chosen  as  cashier. 


'  HK  first  Phoenix  Bank  building,  shown  above,  was  erected  on 
the  plot  of  land  which  then,  as  now,  lay  opposite  the  Old 
State  House.  This  plot  had  been  a  favorite  with  the  original 
proprietors.  Governor  1  lopkins  had  taken  the  southern  por- 
ion  and  Governor  Haynes  the  northern  portion,  near  where  Asylum 
street  is  now  located.  Governor  Haynes  later  moved  to  hront  Stieet. 
1'homas  Olcott  in  1679  took  the  1  Lopkins  property,  which  included  nearly 
dl  the  present  block  bounded  by  Main,  Asylum,  Irumbull  and  Pearl 
streets  and  which  at  his  death  in  1654  was  appraised  at  about  $foo. 
Michael  Olcott,  an  original  director  of  the  bank,  lived  alone  at  the 
:orner  of  Main  and  Bclden  Streets,  far  back  from  the  highway, 
md  his  maiden  sisters,  Mary  and  Abigail,  deeded  to  the  bank  the 
for  the  site  on  March  18,  1815.  The  directors  at  once  erected  the 
marble  building,  shown  above,  to  be  seen  111  Haitfoid.  A  figuie 
Phoenix  bird,  carved  in  wood,  surmounted  the  facade. 

4  wing  was  added  on  each  side  of  the  building  in  1827  and  these 
wings  rented  from  $ 200  to  $fOOa  year.  The  wooden  phoenix  was  re¬ 
placed  at  this  time  b>  one  of  exquisite  model,  carved  out  of  stone. 
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The  Second  Bank  Building 

HE  Phoenix  State  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  today  occupies  its  fourth  structure 
built  upon  its  original  site.  Its  location, 
opposite  the  old  State  House,  in  the  very 
le  city’s  business,  never  has  been  changed. 
Only  three  other  banks  in  the  United  States  have 
stood  so  long  upon  a  single  site. 

I  he  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  of¬ 
fered  by  Ward  Woodbrid  ge,  Samuel  Tudor,  and 
Charles  Sigourney,  stalwart  Episcopalians,  was 
granted  May  27,  1814,  after  a  long,  and  in  some 
respects,  a  bitter  light.  Born  in  Congregationalism, 
colony  and  state  had  been  under  Congregational 
sway  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In  effect  the  Con¬ 
gregational  was  the  established  church  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  I  here  never  was  an  election  sermon  by  aught 
except  a  Congregationalist  till  that  by  Dr.  Doane 
of  Christ  Church  the  year  of  the  new  Constitution, 
1818. 

Repugnance  to  creed  control  expressed  itself  in 
various  ways.  In  this  fashion  the  one  incorporated 
bank  then  in  I  lartford  was  taken  as  an  exponent  of 
the  dominating  creed,  and  the  moment  that  a  new 
bank  was  spoken  of  and  was  opposed  by  the  I  Iart- 

1  lie  fullovving  story  of  this  gw  at  Hartford  institution  is  taken  from  tlu; 
hook  entitled  “hirst  Century  of  1  he  I'haeiiix  National  Bank,”  written  hy 
t  harles  W.  Burpee  and  published  by  the  bank  on  the  occasion  of  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary. 


'The  Bank  Ac  Altered 


ford  Bank,  “Episcopal”  became  a  rallying  cry  for  a 
light  against  the  regime.  The  “Episcopal  Bank” 
won  its  light  in  1814  and  the  bill  in  the  Legislature 
which  granted  the  charter  was  for  some  years  called 
the  “  Toleration  Act.” 

1  he  Act  as  passed  extended  permission  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  branch  of  the  bank  in  Litchfield. 
In  Litchfield  a  site  was  purchased  of  Samuel' Buell 
on  North  Main  Street,  whereon  was  erected  in  1815 
a  building  which  has  ever  since  been  the  home  iff" 
the  bank,  now  the  hirst  National  Bank  of  Litchheld. 

Although  the  petition  for  the  charter  had  been 
vigourously  opposed  in  many  quarters,  the  founders 
of  the  Phoenix  Bank  experienced  little  difficulty  111 
finding  subscribers  for  their  proposed  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  Between  July  6  and  July  21  the  amount 
was  oversubscribed  by  six  times.  Consequently  the 
first  stockholder’s  meeting  was  held  on  fuh  21  at 
Bennett’s  Coffee  House  on  Main  Street.  It  is  to.be 
remembered  that  this  optimism  of  the  stockholders 
came  after  the  failure  of  many  banks  in  the  United 
States  in  1814  and  during  the  parlous  times  of  the 
last  war  with  England. 

During  this  period  there  was  a  natural  lack  of 
specie  and  it  became  incumbent  upon  the  banks  to 
issue  bills,  not  onlv  in  the  common  denominations 
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The  Present  Bank  Structure 


but  also  in  those  of  a  fractional  character.  1  he 
Phoenix  Bank  was  authorized  in  October  to  aid  in 
alleviating  this  situation.  The  officers  fixed  6  and 
1/ 4  cents  as  a  minimum  for  this  small  currency  and 
issued  a  great  variety  of  paper  within  the  next  two 
years.  Though  many  financial  institutions  were  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  times,  the  Phoenix  managed  to 


remain  liquid  and  to  progress  to  a  stronger  position, 
guided  as  they  were  by  sound,  conservative  bank¬ 
ing  principles.  The  bank  paid  a  first  semi-annual 
dividend  in  March,  r  8 1 5  of  80  cents  to  those  who 
had  paid  their  installments.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Beach’s  salary  was  raised  to  $  1,000  and  he  was  given 
an  additional  $ 200  for  “extra  arduous”  services. 


Leon  P .  Broad  hurst 


On  December  15,  1864  the  bank  was  reorganized 
by  vote  of  the  stockholders  under  the  national  bank 
act  of  1864  and  became  known  as  the  Phoenix 
National  Bank.  At  this  same  time  the  Litchfield 
branch  reorganized  independently  and  became  the 
First  National  Bank  of  1  .itch field. 

1  hroughout  the  existence  of  the  institution  and 
despite  its  occupany  of  four  different  buildings,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  its  growth,  the  bank  has  always  remained 
upon  its  original  site,  though  from  1849  Lin  til  1926 
a  part  of  the  plot  was  occupied  by  the  State  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  which  was  incorporated  at  the 
former  date.  When  the  Phoenix  Bank  and  the  State 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  consolidated  in  1926  the 
two  parcels  comprising  the  original  land  deeded  to 
the  Phoenix  in  1815  became  united  once  more  and 
the  foresight  of  the  founders  was  again  verified. 


Present  Board  oj  Directors 


CUV  K.  BEARDSLEY 
CHARLES  G.  BILL 
I  KON  P.  BROADI 1URST 
JOHN  II.  BUCK 
FRANK  CHENEY,  Jr. 
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CHARLES  A.  GOODWIN 
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BOTE  th  e  curtain  wall  on  each  ell,  when 
the  wings  were  added  in  1827  was  placed 
a  life-sized  marble  lion.  Antiquarians 
and  lovers  of  art  deeply  regret  that  the 
name  of  the  sculptor  of  these  lions  is  unknown.  They 
were  destined  to  win  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
Hartford  citizens  and  of  children  in  particular,  to 
be  a  landmark  for  many  years  and  finally  to  become 
literally  a  part  of  the  city’s  official  history. 

When  the  original  building  was  replaced  in  l  8 7 3 - 
74  the  lions  came  down  to  the  street  level.  On  each 
side  of  the  stately  entrance,  which  was  up  an  in¬ 
terior  flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  first  floor,  they 
faced  the  Old  State  House  till  1912.  Then  the 
broad  sidewalk  being  considered  too  narrow  for  the 
daily  throng  at  this  center  of  business,  the  city  au¬ 
thorities  advised  the  removal  of  the  lions.  Making- 
no  contest  as  to  rights  the  bank  complied,  though 
loud  were  the  protests  from  lovers  of  art  and  from 
citizens  who  as  boys  had  patted,  bestraddled  and 
helped  polish  those  lions,  even  as  the  street,  urchins 
of  tiie  twentieth  century  are  wont  to  do.  “Let  the 
Phoenix  lions  be  preserved,”  said  everybody.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  bank  presented  them  to  the  citv  for 
use  at  the  new  Municipal  Building,  on  condition 
that  if  at  any  time  the  city  should  neglect  to  accord 
the  lions  the  respect  they  deserved,  they  should  re¬ 
vert  to  the  bank.  1  hey  are  now  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  Uircle  Street  entrance  to  the  Municipal 
Building  within  roaring  distance,  at  least,  from  tiie 
site  where  they  faced  the  Old  State  1  louse  for  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  years. 
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For  many  years  this  institution  was  called  the  Pratt  Street  Bank  because  of  its  location, 
out  in  1814  by  the  two  Pratt  brothers,  who  owned  farms  stretching  to  the  West 


Pratt  Street  was 
from 


laid 


Mam  Street, 
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HE  Society  for  Savings,  the  oldest  savings 
bank  in  Connecticut,  the  third  oldest  in 
New  England, v  and  the  fifth  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  was  organized  on  June  9, 
1819,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  State  House  on 
Main  Street — now  known  as  the  “Old  State  House”. 
Its  organizers  were  thirty-six  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Hartford.  Daniel  Wadsworth  was  the  first 
president;  Elisha  Colt  was  treasurer;  and  James  M. 
Goodwin  was  secretary.  Its  first  office  was  in  the 
State  House,  probably  because  its  treasurer,  Elisha 
Colt,  was  State  Comptroller,  and  could  attend  to 
the  business  of  the  Society  without  interrupting  his 
other  duties;  this  is  still  Article  I  of  the  Bank’s 
By-Laws : 

“No  business  can  be  done  at  this  office,”  reads  a 
rule  printed  in  the  first  pass-books,  “but  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  from  two  until  five  o’clock  P.  M.  This  regu¬ 
lation  is  to  save  expense  to  those  who  put  in  their 
money,  as  the  treasurer  can  do  the.  business  cheaper, 
when  only  three  hours  per  week  is  required,  than  he 
could  if  three,  or  even  one  hour,  each  day  were  to 
be  employed.” 

“The  primary  objects  of  this  institution”,  to  quote 
Article  I  of  the  original  by-laws,  “are  to  aid  the 
industrious,  economical,  and  worthy;  to  protect  them 


The  story  of  this  great  Uarlforil  institution  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Arthur  I..  Shipman  and  published  by  the  bank  in  l!)27  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  its  present  home. 


from  the  extravagance  of  the  profligate,  the  snares 
of  the  vicious,  and  to  bless  them  with  competency, 
respectability  and  happiness.” 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Comp 
troller  of  the  State,  Mr.  Colt  transferred  the  business 
of  the  Society  to  his  own  home  at  No.  10  Church 
Street.  I11  1827,  he  was  succeeded  as  treasurer  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Goodwin,  who,  after  two  years,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Aetna  Insurance 
Company.  He  was  succeeded  by  Reuben  Langdon; 
and  the  business  of  the  Society  was  moved  to  the 
counting  room  of  Mr.  Langdon’s  dry  goods  store 
at  359  (now  871)  Main  Street.  There  was  a  further 
removal  to  a  small  room  on  Asylum  Street  near 
Main. 

The  growth  of  the  bank  lead  the  trustees  in  1832 
“to  take  measures  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  to 
obtain  a  plan  for  a  building.”  The  trustees  in  1833 
chose  and  purchased  a  lot  on  Pratt  Street.  The  cost 
of  the  land  was  $1,275.  The  full  appropriation  for 
the  building  was  $2,500.  Phis  first  building  con¬ 
structed  in  1834,  measured  twenty-four  by  forty-six 
feet.  Its  front  was  the  design  of  Daniel  Wadsworth, 
its  first  president  and  Hartford’s  leading  citizen. 

The  location  on  Pratt  Street  was  natural  and 
convenient.  Reuben  Langdon,  the  treasurer,  lived 
just  across  the  street;  Barzillai  Hudson,  a  trustee, 
dwelt  a  few  doors  west;  Michael  Bull’s  family — he 
just  called  the  incorporators  together  under  the 
charter — also  lived  there;  the  publishers  of  the 
Courant,  Goodwin  and  Company,  did  business  next 
door  on  Main  Street. 

Pet  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Hartford  of 
1834.  The  city  limits  were  only  about  600  acres; 
the  town  limits  included  West  Hartford,  and  yet 
there  were  only  about  10,000  people  dwelling  within 
those  limits. 

The  banks  of  deposit  were  the  Hartford,  the 
Connecticut  River,  the  Phoenix,  the  Exchange  and 
the  Farmers  &  Mechanics.  1  he  two  latter  were 
chartered  in  1833  and  1834,  and  yet  the  capital  of 
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AND  FIFTH  OLDEST  IN  THE  U  NIT  ED  STATES 


the  Farmers  &  Mechanics,  viz.,  $500,000,  was  over¬ 
subscribed,  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  being 
$1,600,750.  One  wonders  where  all  this  money 
came  from.  It  had  been  made  largely  in  the  West 
Indian  trade,  but  that  trade  was  entirely  killed  by 
President  Jefferson’s  embargo  proclamations  and  by 
the  inability  of  President  Madison  to  escape  the  War 
of  1812.  Hartford  was  still,  however,  a  busy  mari¬ 
time  port,  and  entries  to  and  sailings  from  the  port 
were  noted  conspicuously. 

The  abandonment  of  the  West  Indian  and  foreign 
trade  led  Hartford  men  into  wholesaling  and  dis¬ 
tributing  dry  goods,  groceries  and  heavy  hardware. 
David  Watkinson,  one  of  the  first .  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Society,  the  founder  of  the  Watkinson  library, 
the  Orphan  Asylum  and  other  benevolent  and 
charitable  institutions  of  1  lartford,  and  Ward  Wood- 
bridge,  president  of  the  Society  when  its  first  building 
was  constructed,  were  perhaps  the  most  successful  of 
those  merchants. 

The  second  building  of  the  Society  was  constructed 
on  the  same  site  in  i860  when  the  growth  of  the 
Society  (its  assets  having  reached  four  million  dol¬ 
lars)  made  the  need  of  larger  quarters  imperative. 
While  the  new  home  was  under  construction,  the 
business  of  the  society  was  transacted  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  building  owned  by  Goodwin  and  Company. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  running  for  President  on  the 
Republican  ticket  and  his  victory  in  November, 
i860,  was  hailed  with  flaring  headlines. 

The  Civil  War  put  to  the  test  the  strength  of 
all  financial  institutions  in  the  country.  I  he  Society 
for  Savings,  however,  stood  like  a  rock.  Its  pros¬ 
perity  continued,  and  by  June  1,  1864,  its  assets 
had  risen  to  over  five  million  dollars. 

In  the  early  ’90’s  the  Trustees  decided  to  enlarge 
the  lot  on  which  the  building  stood  by  buying 
additional  ground  to  the  West,  and  to  erect  a  new 
building  which  was  completed  in  1893.  1  his  build¬ 

ing  was  widely  recognized  as  the  finest  savings  bank 
structure  in  New  Kngland.  During  construction 
business  was  conducted  in  the  ground  floor  rooms 
of  the  Aetna  (Fire)  Building  on  Main  Street. 


This  structure  proved  adequate  for  three  decades. 
In  1925  the  I  rustees  determined  to  double  the  size 
of  the  building  by  constructing  an  addition  at  the 
rear.  No  one  can  tell  how  long  the  present  enlarged 
structure  will  be  adequate  but  provision  for  the 
future  has  been  made  by  constructing  the  main 
banking  floor  of  large  dimensions  and  making  the 
foundation  and  walls  of  a  strength  great  enough 
to  allow  the  addition  of  four  or  five  more  stories. 

What  the  Society  has  meant  to  the  City  and  the 
State  m  its  1 15  years  of  service  appears  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures.  Today,  July  1,  1934,  its  regular 
depositors  number  more  than  ninety  thousand,  while 
in  addition  there  are  thirty-four  thousand  accounts 
in  the  school  savings  and  weekly  savings  club  depart¬ 
ments.  The  resources  of  the  Society  exceed  seven!  y 
million  dollars,  of  which  more  than  seven  million  is 
surplus  for  the  protection  of  the  depositors.  The  divi¬ 
dends  paid  out  of  earnings  each  year  to  depositors 
exceed  two  million  dollars.  I  he  total  of  dividends 
since  the  bank  was  founded  comes  to  the  huge  sum 
of  some  seventy  million  dollars. 

In  looking  back  over  its  long  history,  it  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  recall  that  the  Society  for  Savings 
has  maintained  a  sound  policy  from  the  day  of  its 
inception,  and  that  many  thousands  of  persons  have 
made  their  way  to  independence  and  success  through 
its  activities. 
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Charles  P.  Cooley 
Chairman  of  the  Board 


Robert  C.  Glazier 
President  and  Treasurer 


1)  a  n  iel  [I  adszv  o  >  t  h 
First  President  ( 1819-1 S2S ) 
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SAVINGS  SO  Cl  ETA 
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Its  Office  is  established  at  the  State  House, — 
and  will  be  open  every  Wednesday,  from  2 

till  5  o’clock,  P- M.  ' 

PRESIDENT, 

DANIEL  WADSWORTH,  Esquire. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
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James  M.  Goodwin,  Secretary. 

,  Elisha  Colt,  Treasurer. 

THE  design  of  this  institution  is,  to  afford  those  who 
t?re  desirous  of  saving  their  money,  the  means  of  employ- 
ingit  to  advantage,  without  running  the  risque'of  losing, 
by  lHidiug  it  to  individuals,  who  by  misfortune  or  fraud, 
pay,  neither  interest  nor  principal.  To  promote  so  de- 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  HANKING  COMPANY 


WATER  FRONT,  HARTFORD,  From  Seymour's  Wharf ,  1824 

Published  by  D.  St.  John ,  and  IV.  Goodwin  Collection  of  M .  II.  Brainard 

Engraved  by  A.  Willard 


OLLOW1NG  a  public  meeting  held  in 
the  City  Hotel  of  Hartford  on  January 
I,  1824,  a  group  of  the  city’s  most  prom¬ 
inent  and  influential  citizens  proceeded  to 
organize  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  Company  “to  build  by  the  most  im¬ 
proved  methods  a  serviceable  canal  with  locks  at 
Enfield,  thus  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  the 
river  at  that  point,  with  the  fall  of  thirty  feet; 
secure  by  purchase  all  the  improvements  on  the 
upper  river,  and  thus  control  the  entire  business  of 
the  Northern  country,  by  providing  a  practical  and 
adequate  system  of  transportation  by  means  of  short 
canals  and  a  moderate  number  of  locks,  for  the  full 
length  of  the  Connecticut  river;”  and  this  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  sails  or  horse  power  but  superseding 
both  by  the  great  new  and  powerful  agent  S  IEAM. 
The  charter  was  received  from  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  May,  1824. 

The  story  of  this  great  Hartford  institution  is  taken  from  the  book  entitled 
The  Connecticut  River  Ranking  Company,  1825-1925,  written  by  Henry  W . 
Erving  ami  published  by  the  bank  on  the  occasion  of  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  River  Com¬ 
pany  was  held  in  the  Tavern,  or  Coffee  House,  of 
Joseph  Morgan,  which  was  located  on  the  north 
side  of  State  Street,  between  Market  and  Front 
Streets.  The  company  immediately  proceeded  to 
formulate  extensive  plans  for  making  the  river  navi¬ 
gable  from  Hartford  to  South  Hadley,  and  also  took 
initial  steps  towards  acquiring  all  the  works  on  the 
river  above. 

As  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  great 
enterprise  became  manifest  it  was  evident  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  capital  would  be  required. 
Hence  it  came  about  that  in  the  year  following  the 
incorporation  of  the  Connecticut  River  Company, 
its  directors  met  again  in  Morgan’s  Coffee  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Connecticut  River 
Banking  Company,  which  should,  as  its  financial 
agent,  assist  in  carrying  out  this  great  design,  which 
was  estimated  to  cost  not  less  than  $1,500,000. 

The  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  was  favor¬ 
ably  received  and  granted  without  demur  the  bank 
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Alfred  Smith 


receiving  its  charter  in  1825.  Alfred  Smith  was 
elected  its  first  president,  being  thus  the  president 
of  both  corporations.  Later  the  bank  subscribed  sixty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  stock  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Company.  During  the  four  years  1825  to 
1829  the  interests  of  the  bank  and  the  river  com¬ 
panies  were  to  a  great  extent  mutual.  There  ultimate 
aims  were  however  diverse  and  the  first  boards  of 
directors  were,  save  in  a  few  instances,  composed  of 
different  individuals. 

The  first  steamboat  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
river  above  Hartford  was  the  Barnet.  (See  Page  ??). 
She  was  built  in  New  York  on  the  orders  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Company  and  launched  on  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1826.  Her  maiden  voyage  attracted  wide 
attention.  She  was  commanded  on  her  trip  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Northampton,  by  Captain  Palmer, 
and  beyond  that  point  Captain  Strong,  one  of  the 
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most  capable  river  men  of  the  da}'  was  at  the  wheel. 
I  nder  his  expert  handling  she  safely  arrived  at 
Bellows  Palls  where  a  banquet  was  held  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  achievement. 

Other  steamers  were  built  during  the  succeeding 
years  of  which  the  Oliver  Pllsworth  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  notably  well  remembered  for  the  many 
stories  and  historic  incidents  that  gathered  about 
them.  1  he  coming  of  the  railroads  which  no  one 
could  have  anticipated,  the  first  of  which  in  Con¬ 
necticut  was  the  Boston,  Norwich  and  New  London 
chartered  in  1832,  made  both  the  passenger  and  the 
freight  business  increasingly  unprofitable  so  that 
steamboat  communication  after  a  time  ceased  alto¬ 
gether. 

While  the  great  project  for  which  the  Connecticut 
River  Company  was  organized  and  to  assist  in  which 
the  Connecticut  River  Banking  Company  was  formed, 
had  not  demonstrated  the  large  earning  power  antici¬ 
pated,  it  had  vastly  improved  navigation  facilities, 
and  had  proved  of  great  advantage  to  traffic  and 
commerce.  Thus  it  had  fulfilled  the  purposes  and 
expectations  of  its  founders. 

Tor  four  years,  or  until  1829  the  headquarters 
of  the  bank  continued  to  be  at  Morgan’s  Coffee 
House.  In  1829  the  Exchange  Coffee  11  ouse  was 
sold  by  Joseph  Morgan  to  Selah  Treat,  and  the 
same  year  1  lenry  L.  Ellsworth  erected  the  imposing 
block  of  buildings,  on  State  1  louse  Square,  at  the 
corner  of  Central  Row  and  Prospect  Streets. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Ellsworth  Block  the 
bank  leased  the  eastern  section,  purchasing  it  soon 
after,  and  moved  its  quarters  from  Morgan’s  Coffee 
1  louse  to  offices  on  the  first  floor  of  this  new  building. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  building  was  built 
primarily  for  the  bank,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the 
portion  which  it  later  owned  and  occupied  was  con¬ 
structed  especially  to  meet  its  requirements.  Previ¬ 
ous!  v  this  corner  lot  was  occupied  by  a  large  gambrel- 
roofed  house,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Roderic  Morrison, 
erected  by  him  in  1750.  In  this  house  lie  had  his 
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office  and  maintained  a  drug  store,  and  afterwards, 
in  1767,  it  became  the  home  of  Thomas  Green,  the 
founder  of  The  Connecticut  Courant. 

The  bank  remained  at  No.  16  Central  Row  for 
forty-one  years,  removing  in  1870  to  the  well- 
equipped  offices  in  the  new  building  of  the  Charter 
Oak  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  the  corner  of 
M  ain  and  Atheneum  Streets.  This  dignified  edifice 
constructed  of  granite,  and  containing  the  first  ele¬ 
vator  seen  in  Hartford,  was  the  show  building  of 
the  city,  which  out  of  town  friends  were  called  upon 
to  admire,  and  from  the  roof  of  which  an  extensive 
view  was  obtained.  1  he  building  occupied  a  large 
plot  north  of  the  Atheneum,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Daniel  Wads¬ 
worth. 

In  1887  the  bank  again  changed  its  location  to 
offices  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Pearl  Streets.  This  although  one  of 
the  oldest  business  blocks  of  the  city,  built  about 


1847,  w:is  an  excellent  situation,  and  the  move 
proved  to  be  advantageous.  The  corner,  styled 
“Lord’s  Corner”  or  the  “Olmsted  Corner”,  was  part 
of  the  one  time  property  of  John  Haynes,  the  title 
going  back  to  1639.  1  hese  banking  rooms  were  re¬ 

tained  for  twenty-six  years. 

Loday  the  bank  occupies  commodious  quarters  in 
The  I  ravelers  Building  -where  it  has  remained 
since  1913.  This  stately  structure  stands  on  historic 
ground.  Here  was  located  Zachary  Sanford’s  Tavern, 
where  on  the  afternoon  of  October  31,  1687,  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  of  the  Colony  of  Con¬ 
necticut  met  Sir  Edmund  Andros  who  demanded 
that  the  prized  charter  of  the  colony  be  surrendered 
to  him. 

On  January  27,  1922,  L.  Marsden  Hubbard  was 
elected  President  of  The  Connecticut  River  Banking- 
Company,  also  of  its  affiliated  institution,  The 
1  raveler’s  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  whose  offices 
are  also  located  in  the  Traveler’s  Building. 


and 


Affiliated  I  nstitution 
The  Traveler's  Bank  &  'Trust  Co. 
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Offices  of 

The  Connecticut  River  Banking  Co. 
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H.  W.  Erving 
C  hair  man  of  Board 


L.  Marsden  Hubbard 
President 


First  Board  of  Directors 

i  8  2  5 

Daniel  Wadsworth 
Thomas  S.  Williams 
James  H.  Wells 
William  H.  I  mlay 
Eliphalet  Averill 
Alfred  Smith 
Dudley  Buck 
Edward  Watkinson 
Roswell  Bartholomew 


Present  Board  of  Directors 
19  3  5 

Louis  R.  Cheney 
Arthur  I..  Shipman 
L.  Edmund  Zacher 
Daniel  S.  Morrell 
Horace  H.  Ensworth 
Henry  W.  Erving 
L.  Marsden  Hubbard 
Everett  C.  Willson 
William  Brosmith 
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THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  HARTFORD 


Founded  185J 


James  W .  Knox ,  President 

HE  FIRST  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BANK  OF 
HARTFORD  as  it  is 
at  present  constituted 
ts  the  result  of  a  merger  between 
The  First  National  Bank  of 
Hartford,  which  succeeded  to  the 
Hate  bank  known  as  I  he  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Merchants  Bank, 
which  was  organized  on  July  24, 
1857,  under  charter  granted  by 
special  act  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  adopted  in  May,  1857,  anc^ 
The  National  Exchange  Bank  of 
1  lartford,  which  succeeded  to  the 
corporate  powers  of  the  state 
hank  known  as  The  Exchange 
Hank  organized  in  July,  1833, 
under  charter  granted  by  special 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  on  June 
5,  1834.  The  two  national  banks 
merged  October  16,  1916. 

The  Manufacturers  and  Mer¬ 
chants  Bank  had  as  members  of 
its  first  Board  of  Directors,  the 
following: 

George  Beach,  Jr.  Samuel  Dunham 

KUnezcr  Flower  Lawson  C.  Ives 

J, lines  M.  Bunce  Henry  Kellogg 

Austin  Dunham  Lucius  1'.  Robinson 

George  Kellogg 

and  its  first  President  was  George 
Beach,  Jr.,  its  first  Cashier  being 
James  S.  Tryon. 


T  he  Exchange  Bank  had  as  its 
first  Board  of  Directors,  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Roderic  Terry  James  M.  Bunce 

Ezekiel  Huntington  William  T.  Lee 

Loran  1*.  Waldo  IS.  W.  Bull 

Edward  P.  Cooke  Lucicn  1L  Hanks 

Daniel  Burgess  Leonard  Kennedy 

Philomel  Canfield  Samuel  \\  .  Goodridge 
Charles  Boswell 

Roderic  Terry  was  the  first 
President  and  Elijah  Colt  was  the 
first  Cashier. 

In  1864  both  banks  became 
national  banking  associations,  1  he 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants 
Bank  continuing  under  the  name 


of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Hartford  and  the  Exchange  Bank 
becoming  The  National  Exchange 
Bank  of  Hartford. 

The  original  directors  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Hartford 
at  the  time  of  becoming  a  nation¬ 
al  bank  in  1864  were  as  follows: 

E.  D.  Tiffany  Jonathan  B.  Bunce 

Ebenezer  Flower  William  W.  H  Oil  SC 

Austin  Dunham  J.  B.  Russell 

J.  M.  Niles 

Mr.  E.  D.  Tiffany  was  the 
President  and  James  S.  Iryon, 
Cashier. 
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THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK 


Charles  A.  Goodwin 
President 


George  Hooker  Stoughton 
T reasurer 


Chester  Adams 
First  President 


Present  Trustees 
of  the 

State  Savings  Bank 
Charles  A.  Goodwin 
George  Hooker  Stoughton 
Charles  G.  Woodward 
Walter  H.  Clark 
Charles  L.  Taylor 
Ralph  W.  Chapin 
Arthur  C.  Mason 
F.  Goodwin  Smith 
George  L.  Burnham 
John  M.  Laird 


Present  Officers  of  the 
State  Savings  Bank 
Charles  A.  Goodwin,  President 
Charles  G.  Woodward, 

Vice-President 

George  Hooker  Stoughton, 

Treasurer 

Ralph  W.  Chapin, 

Secretary  and  Ass’t  Treas. 
Charles  P.  Pendleton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
Lela  M.  Wiley, 

Assistant  Secretary 

First  Officers  of  the 
State  Savings  Bank 

Chester  Adams,  President 
Thomas  Smith,  Vice-president 
Stiles  D.  Sperry, 

T  re  usurer -Secret  ary 


First  Trustees  of  the 
State  Savings  Bank 

James  Goodwin 
Thomas  Bei.knap 
A.  Spalding  Porter 
Marshall  Jewell 
G.  M.  Bartholomew 
W.  H.  Callender 
Hiram  Bissell 
E.  D.  Tiefany 
0.  D.  Seymour 
James  B.  Crosby 
J.  B.  Hudson 

C.  II.  Northam 
J.  A.  Butler 

A.  W.  Birce 
Chester  Adams 
Thomas  Smith 

B.  E.  Hooker 
Henry  Kellogg 
Nathaniel  Shipman 

D.  W.  Pardf.e 


HE  State  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in 
1858  to  provide  a  bank  in  which  people  of 
moderate  income  could  save  small  sums  of 
money  and  in  return  receive  the  benefits 
enjoyed  by  investors  of  large  sums. 

Such  a  plan  required  first  of  all  that  the  depositors 
must  receive  every  .protection  for  their  savings  j  sec¬ 
ond,  the  savings  must  receive  a  fair  rate  of  income 
compounded  semi-annually  j  and,  third,  the  depos¬ 
itor  must  be  able  to  deposit  such  sums  as  he  could 
save  from  time  to  time  and  to  withdraw  from  his 
account  such  sums  as  he  required  without  affecting 
the  income  on  the  balance  of  his  account. 


In  order  to  meet  these  requirements,  the  State 
Savings  Bank  was  organized  as  a  Mutual  Savings 
Bank.  A  mutual  savings  bank  has  no  stockholders. 
It  is  owned  by  its  depositors  and  the  profits  are  paid 
to  the  depositors  after  paying  the  expenses  of  run¬ 
ning  the  business  and  making  adequate  additions  to 
the  Surplus  or  Protective  Funds  to  safeguard  the  de¬ 
positors  against  loss. 

For  more  than  seventy-five  years  this  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  has  served  the  people  of  Hartford  and 
vicinity.  It  provides  a  service  which  fills  a  real  need 
just  as  it  did  in  1858  when  the  bank  was  organized. 
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SERVING  HARTFORD  and  VICINITY  for  SEVENTY-SEVEN  YEARS 


The  Present  Home  of  the  State  Savings  Bank ,  at  39  Pearl  Street 


N  1922,  the  State  Savings  Bank  erected 
its  present  building  at  39  Pearl  Street.  It 
was  on  this  same  site  that  the  Hartford 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  1853  or  1854 
built  the  brownstone  building  which  was  torn  down 
in  1921  to  make  way  for  the  new  bank  building.  Be¬ 
fore  1853,  a  frame  building  stood  on  this  site,  which 
was  used  as  the  Town  Clerk’s  office. 


Soon  after  its  organization  in  1858,  the  State  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  rented  quarters  in  the  old  brownstone 
building  and  in  1869  purchased  it  from  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  in  turn  had  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  the  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  in  1858. 

Except  for  a  period  from  1914  to  1922,  the  bank 
has  been  located  at  39  Pearl  Street. 


THE  MECHANICS  SWINGS  BANK 


i  lib  i 


CHARTERED  in 
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during  t  h  e  p  R 1 


Arthur  M.  Collens 
Chairman  of  the  Board 


iSIDENCY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Wickltjfe  S.  Buckley 
P resident  and-  Treasurer 


James  P.  Foster 
First  President  ( 1861-1866 ) 


Present  Officers 

Arthur  M.  Collens 

Chairman  Board  of  1  rustees 
Wickliffe  S.  Buckley 

President  and  Treasurer 
Arthur  P.  Day,  Vice-President 
l.m.AR  }.  Sloan,  Vice-President. 
Isidore  Wise,  Vice-President 
Maynard  T.  Hazen 

Vice-President 

William  H.  Scrivener 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Crover  R.  Edgerton 

Secret  ary- A  ssistant  Treasurer 
Howard  C.  Chase,  Asst.  Treasurer 
1 1  arol.d  G.  Stedman,  Asst.  St  c  y 

T  rustees 

Frank  P.  Furlong 
William  E.  A.  Bulkeley 
John  L.  Way 
Charles  D.  Rice 
Edgar  J.  Sloan 
Isidore  Wise 
Michael  H.  Gill,  M.D. 
Arthur  P.  Day 
Wickliffe  S.  Buckley 
Arthur.  M.  Collens 
Maynard  T.  Hazen 
George  C.  Long,  Jr.. 
Henry  V.  Holt 
William  H.  Scrivener 
James  Lester  Goodwin 
James  W.  Knox 
Sidney  T.  Maxwell 
James  H.  Morgan 
W.  Ross  McCain 


grglHF  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 
ill 'jiff  was  chartered  by  the  Leg- 
fill'  ’shlture  at  hs  May  session 
in  1861,  the  bill  being- 
signed  by  Governor  William  A.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  the  War  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  the  Presidency  of  Abia- 
ham  Lincoln.  The  bank  received  its 
first  deposit  on  the  second  day  of 
January,  1862,  and  there  were  twen¬ 
ty-one  accounts  opened  during  its 
first  month  of  business,  all  from 

Hartford  and  vicnity. 

During  its  long  and  honorable  his¬ 
tory  the  bank  has  had  seven  presi¬ 
dents,  namely: 

James  P.  Foster,  1861-66 
George  W.  Moore,  1866-89 
Daniel  Phillips,  1889-97 
Henry  C.  Dwight,  1897-18 
John  M.  Holcombe,  1918-26 
Arthur  M.  Collens,  1926-34 
Wickliffe  S.  Buckley,  1 934- 

There  have  been  but  three  treasur¬ 
ers,  namely: 

Haynes  L.  Porter,  1861-1873 
Ward  W.  Jacobs,  1873-1920 
Wickliffe  S.  Buckley,  1920- 

Under  the  direction  of  this  honor¬ 
able  and  distinguished  personnel  the 
growth  of  the  bank  has  been  steady 
and  continuous  and  the  number  of  its 
depositors  now  exceeds  thirty-seven 
thousand. 


First  Board  of  Incorporators 

James  P.  Foster,  President 
George  W.  Moore,  Vice-President 
Haynes  L.  Porter,  Treasurer 


' Trustees 

| amks  P.  Foster  John  B.  Russell 
\  G.  Hammond  F  L-  Strong 

James  Bolter  George  W.  Moore 

Haynes  L.  Porter  Samuel  Woodruff 

F  eish  a  T.  Smith  Horatio  V..  Day 

Daniel  Phillips  Ralph  H.  Fost  er 
V.  N.  Kellogg  Sidney  A.  F.nsign 


HE  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 
had  its  first  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  at  No.  6  Central  Row, 
in  the  office  of  what  was 
then  the  Adams  Express 
Company;  later,  in  1 866,  its  business  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  jmti  } 
m  office  of  its  own,  which  was  also  located 
at  No.  M  Central  Row.  For  some  sixty 
years  the  bank  continued  to  occupy  rented 
quarters  in  the  heart  of  Hartford’s  im.m- 
cial  and  business  district. 

In  1923  the  directors  of  the  bank  de¬ 
termined  to  purchase  a  site  and  erect  a 
permanent  home.  The  slLc  selectee  vms 
at  80  Pearl  Street,  on  property  originally 
allotted  to  Edward  Hopkins,  who  was  six 
times  elected  governor  of  Connecticut, 
serving  in  that  office  for  a  total  of  seven 
years.  On  this  site  the  erection  of  a  strong 
and  beautiful  building  was  begun  at  once. 


This  building,  shown  on  opposite  page, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  February  24, 

1925. 
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Main  Office 

Corner  Main  Street  and  Central  Row 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Hartjord-Connecticut  Trust  Company 
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THE  OLDEST  TRUST  COMPANY  IN  CONNECTICUT 


Charles  M.  Pond 


Edward  B.  W atkinson 


HE  decades  following  the  Civil  War  saw 
Americans  recognizing  the  need  for  a  type 
of  banking  institution  with  trustee  powers 
to  hold  and  administer  property  for  de¬ 
pendent  individuals,  for  estates,  for  governmental 
bodies,  for  institutions,  and  the  like.  This  was  the 
period  of  widespread  organization  of  trust  companies. 
Among  the  very  first  to  visualize  the  need  for  this 
service  were  fifteen  Hartford  citizens  who  organized 
in  1866,  and  in  1867  received  a  charter  for  the  first 
bank  of  this  character  in  the  state — the  Hartford 
Trust  Company. 

This  bank  was  headed  during  its  first  years  by  a 
prominent  Hartford  resident,  Charles  M.  Pond,  who 
served  as  president  from  1868  to  1880.  Mr.  Pond 
was  Connecticut’s  state  treasurer  from  1874  to  1878, 
and  he  is  remembered  today  as  the  donor  to  Hartford 
of  its  beautiful  Elizabeth  Park. 

Several  years  after  the  first  institution  was  founded, 
the  Connecticut  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Company  was 
organized  in  1871,  and  Edward  B.  Watkinson  served 
as  president  during  its  formative  period.  Bor  many 
years  this  bank  acteci  as  agent  for  the  sinking  fund 
of  the  city  of  Hartford.  In  1919  this  bank  and  the 
Hartford  Trust  Company  were  merged  as  the  Hart- 
ford-Connecticut  Trust  Company.  At  that  time' 
Meigs  H.  Whaples  was  serving  as  chairman  of  the 


board  and  Frank  C.  Sumner  as  president.  Plans 
were  made  for  a  new  building  to  house  the  enlarged 
institution,  and  in  1922  the  present  building  was 
completed. 


Original  Board  of  L 

Charles  F.  Hillyer 
Chester  Adams 
C.  B.  Erwin 
George  Brinley 
Leonard  Church 
John  A.  Butler 
David  Gai.lup 

Charle 


?  hi  art  ford  Trust  Co. 

R.  D.  Hubbard 
W.  J.  Peirson 
O.  D.  Enders 
James  B.  Batterson 
James  C.  Walkeley 
Ezra  Hall 
O.  D.  Seymour 
M.  Pond 


First  Trustees  of  the 
Connecticut  ' Trust  cF  Safe  De-posit  Co. 


Loren  P.  Waldo 
George  Roberts 
Henry  C.  Robinson 
George  S.  Chi. man 
Charles  Id.  Smith 
Henry  Keney 
Frederic  W.  Russell 
Frederic  H.  North 


James  Goodwin 
Nathan  M.  Waterman 
Gustavus  F.  Davis 
Charles  H.  Brainard 
Edw.  B.  Watkinson 
Charles  Boswell 
George  L.  Chase 
Charles  H.  Northam 


SERVES  THE  STATE  THROUGH  FIVE  BRANCHES 


ior^i“ConncLi..CLiu  T  r ~  a  C o rn p a n y 
announced  ■  the  operation  of 
branch  banks  in  five  neighboring 
Connecticut  communities.  These 
branches  were  formerly  old  and  established 
banks  in  their  respective  localities,  and  control 
of  them  had  been  acquired  to  provide  the 
central  portion  of  the  state  with  a  strong  system 
of  branch  banks.  The  establishment  of 
branch  banking  was  in  this  instance  so  con¬ 
ducted  that  each  branch  retained  its  own 
local  management. 

The  affiliation  of  the  branches  with  the 
parent  institution  has  proved  mutually  ben¬ 
eficial.  The  outlying  branches  have  profited 
from  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  officers 
at  the  main  office,  while  the  local  knowledge  of 
the  men  on  the  several  branch  boards — all  men 
of  prominence  in  their  communitv — has  given' 
the  Hart  ford -Connecticut  T  rust  Company  very 
valuable  insight  into  banking  problems  and 
operations  in  the  smaller  communities. 


\V  ethers  field  Branch  in  Historic  Village  Hotel 


MERIDEN  BRANCH 

This  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
on  February  25,  1863,  the  First  National  Bank  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Menden.  Since  that  day  this  bank  has  enjoyed  a 
consistent  growth.  Since  1872  this  bank  has  conducted  its 
business  in  a  building  that  also  houses  the  City  Savings  Bank 
and  the  Meriden  1  rust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company.  This 
branch,  however,  has  always  confined  its  activities  to  com¬ 
mercial  banking. 

MIDDLETOWN  BRANCH 

During  the  same  period,  on  March  7,  1864,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Middletown  was  organized.  It  conduct¬ 
ed  commercial,  savings  and  sale  deposit  departments,  and 
on  May  28,  1 9  —  9 ?  secured  the  privilege  of  offering  trust 
services.  Quite  unusually,  tin's  bank  was  headed  by  three 
generations  of  one  family.  Seth  H.  Butler  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  from  1894  to  1916,  Earle  C.  Butler  from  1916  to 
1  929>  aI1(l  L  Dudley  Butler  from  that  date  until  this  bank 
became  a  branch. 

ROCKVILLE  BRANCH 

First  founded  of  the  banks  that  entered  the  Hartford- 
Connecticut  I  rust  Company  branch  banking  system  was  the 
Rockville  Bank,  established  June  25,  185.5.  Nine  years 
later  it  became  a  national  bank  and  changed  its  name  to  the 
Rockville  National  Bank.  About  tin's  time,  on  [anuary 
4>  1864,  there  was  organized  another  bank,  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Rockville,  destined  sixty-six  years  later  to 
be  merged  with  the  Rockville  National.  Three  years  later 
the  combined  institutions  became  the  Rockville  Branch  of 
the  Hartford-Conm cticut  Ernst  Company. 


WETHERSFIELD  BRAN  Cl  I 

The  need  for  banking  facilities  in  the  thriving  Hartford 
suburb  of  Wethersfield  prompted  the  establishment  of  the 
Wethersfield  Bank  &  I  rust  Company  in  1929.  Though 
today  largely  a  suburban  community,  Wethersfield  has  in 
its  own  right  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  state  since  the. 
founding  of  Connecticut,  and  the  very  building  that  houses 
the  branch  bank  is  a  historic  landmark.  Built  in  1790  as 
the  commodious  home  of  Henry  A.  Denting,  a  village  mer¬ 
chant,  it  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Colonial  version  of 
Georgian  architecture.  Some  time  later,  when  travellers 
still  either  took  to  saddle  or  journeyed  in  stage  coaches,  this 
roomy  house  was  converted  into  an  inn.  In  1840  it  was 
sold  to  Roswell  Camp,  who  operated  it  under  the  name  of 
the  “Wethersfield  Village  Hotel”.  Just  north  of  this  struc¬ 
ture,  and  on  the  same  property,  was  a  smaller  building  that 
for  forty-four  years  housed  the  town  post  office.  In  recent 
years  the  town  of  Wethersfield  purchased  the  property  be¬ 
cause  of  its  historic  interest  and  leased  the  present  quarters 
to  the  Wethersfield  Branch. 

STAFFORD  SPRINGS  BRANCH 

An  outgrowth  of  the  older  Stafford  National  Bank,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Stafford  Springs  started  business 
[one  20,  1888.  Tt  offers  a  complete  commercial  banking 
service  and  operates  a  safe  deposit  department.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  its  Advisor}’  Board  is  Freeman  I1'.  Patten,  who 
served  two  terms  as  Connecticut  State  Treasurer,  and  who 
held  the  office  of  president  of  this  bank  until  it  became  a 
branch.  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanford,  formerly  Cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Stafford  Springs,  and  now  the 
officer  in  charge  of  this  branch,  has  been  actively  identified 
with  banking  in  Stafford  Springs  since  1879. 
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HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT  TRUST  COMPANY 


Established  1866 


Arthur  P.  Day 
Chairman  Board  of  Trustees 


John  B.  Byrne 
President 


Meigs  H.  Whaples 
Chairman  Board  of  Trustees 
1919-1928 


PRESENT  TRUSTEES  AND  OFFICERS 


TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 


FREDERICK  H.  BILLARD  Arthur  P.  Day, 

Chairman  Board  of  Trustees 

RICHARD  M.  BISSELL 

John  B.  Byrne, 

JOHN  B.  BYRNE  President 


LOUIS  R.  CHENEY 
ARTHUR  P.  DAY 
EDWARD  M.  DAY 
PETER  M.  FRASER 
WALTER  L.  GOODWIN 
WILLIAM  A.  HITCHCOCK 
WILLIAM  MAXWELL 
EDWARD  MILLIGAN 
J.  HENRY  RORABACK 
CLEMENT  SCOTT 
ROBBINS  B.  STOECKEL 
CHARLES  L.  TAYLOR 
JOHN  L.  WAY 
HENRY  K.  W.  WELCH 
ISIDORE  WISE 
L.  EDMUND  ZACHER 


BANKING  DEPARTM ENT 

Lester  E.  Shippee,  Vice-President 
Allen  H.  Newton,  Vice-President 
Chari.es  A.  Hunter,  V ice-President 
Newton  W.  Larkum,  Asst.  V ice-President 
Kenneth  1.  Wieson,  Asst.  Vice-President 
Warren  1’.  Bartlett,  Secretary 
PIarold  XL  Kenyon,  Treasurer 
Note  ].  Be i. court,  Asst.  Treasurer 
Trubee  S.  Howard,  Asst.  'Treasurer 
Oscar  W iceman,  Auditor 
Oran  S.  Parker,  Asst.  Auditor 


TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

Ceement  Scott,  Vice-President 
J.  Lincoln  Penn,  Vice-President 
Charles  C.  Russ,  Vice-President 
Albert  T.  Dewey,  Vice-President 
Thomas  J.  Rogers,  'Trust  Officer 
Raymond  G.  Beydenburgh,  'Trust.  Officer 
William  C.  Bose,  Trust  Officer 
Edwin  W.  Marvin,  Trust  Officer 
J.  H.  Bartholomew,  Jr.,  Trust  Officer 
Heci  or  C.  Prud’ homme,  Investment 
O  fficer 

Eons  A.  Ai.lyn,  Asst.  Secretary 
Harold  J.  House,  Asst.  Secretary 
Samuel  H.  Snider,  Asst.  Secretary 


FIRST  OFFICERS  OF 
CONSOLIDATION 

Meigs  H.  Whaples 
Chairman  Board  of  Trustees 

Frank  C.  Sumner 
President  Banking  Department 

Nathan  1).  Prince 
V ice-President 

Henry  II.  Pease 
Vice-President 

Hosmer  P.  Richfield 
T reasurer 

Allen  H.  Newton 
Asst.  Treasurer 

Charles  A.  Hunter 
A  sst.  Treasurer 

Warren  T.  Bartlett 
Secretary 


TR UST  DE PA RTM E NT 

Arthur  P.  Day 
V  ice-President 
J.  Lincoln  Fenn 
T rust  O fficer 
Charles  C.  Russ 
Trust  Officer 
Clement  Scott 
Trust  Officer 
Albert  T.  Dewey 
Asst.  Secretary 
Thomas  |.  Rogers 
Asst.  Secretary 

Raymond  G.  Beydenburgh 
Asst.  Secretary 
Clark  T.  Durant 
.-I  ttorney 
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THE  DIME  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  HARTFORD 


Robert  W.  Huntington 
President 


Present  O fleers  and  Directors 


Officers 

Robert  W.  Huntington  President 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

John  0.  Enders  Vice-President 

Newton  C.  Brain ard  Vice-President 

Richard  I.  Williams 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

1. ester  C.  Murpiiy  Assistant  Treasurer 

Directors 

Newton  C.  Brain  ard 
William  BroSmith 
Donald  L.  Brown 
John  B.  Byrne 
George  A.  Chandler 
Solomon  Elsner 
John  0.  Enders 
Clarkson  N.  Fowler 
Peter  M.  Frazer 
Robert  W.  Huntington  ' 

Alvan  W.  Hyde 
Frank  D.  Layton 
J.  Collins  Lee 
Spencer  T.  Mitchell 
Clifford  B.  Morcom 
Francis  A.  Pallotti 
Frederick  F.  Small 
Samuel  M.  Stone 
Edgar  F.  Waterman 
Richard  I.  Williams 


Richard  I.  Williams 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 

HE  DIME  SAVINGS 
BANK  of  Hartford  was 
incorporated  by  act  of  Leg- 
ie===_==_  islature  in  May,  1870,  and 
opened  for  business  on  October  1,  of 
the  same  year,  having  its  offices  in  the 
New  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance 
Building  on  Main  Street.  Deposits 
as  low  as  one  dime  were  accepted,  and 
$400  was  set  as  the  limit  which  a  sin¬ 
gle  depositor  might  deposit  in  one 
year.  Interest  was  paid  at  the  late  of 
6  per  cent  semi-annually.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-two  accounts  were 
opened  the  first  day.  Account  No. 
ij  opened  October  1,  1870?  1S  still 
active  and  the  original  pass  book  still 
m  use. 


Presidents 

Alfred  E.  Burr  Sept.  12,  1870-July  18,1900 

P.  Henry  Woodward  July  18,  1900-July  17,  1918 

Robert  W.  ‘ '“'•r™CTJ°uf'ly  ,7>  1918_Marcl,  30, 1932 

Robert  W.  Dwyer  March  30,  1932-May  2, 1934 


t  W.  Huntington 


Treasurers 

athaniel  B.  Stevens  .  1878 

Sept.  12,  1870-July  23, 18/b 

aim  W.  Welch  July  23,  1878-July  19, 1893 

iiomas  M.  Smith  July  19,  1893-July  15, 1903 

.obert  W.  Dwyer  July  15, 1903-March  30,  193- 

.ichard  E  Williams 

March  30,  1932- 


Alfred  E.  Burr 

First  President 


First  Officers  and  Directors 


Officers 

Alfred  E.  Burr 
II.  S.  Hayden 
H.  L.  Holcomb 
D.  A.  Rood 
N.  B.  Stevens 
Charles  W.  Cook 
Nathaniel  B.  Stevens 


First  President 
Vice-President 


Secretary 

Treasurer 


C  orf orators  and  Directors 
Charles  R.  Chapman,  Hartford 
James  S.  Howard,  Hartford 
Elisha  Johnson,  Hartford 
F.  W.  Cheney,  Hartford 
Homer  Blanchard,  Hartford 
N.  B.  Stevens,.  Hartford 
Charles  W.  Cook,  Hartford 
Charles  A.  Jewell,  Hartford 
Samuel  H.  White,  Hartford 
A.  E.  Burr,  Hartford 

D.  A.  Rood,  Hartford 

E.  N.  Welch,  Hartford 
Joseph  Bishop,  Hartford 
Henry  T.  Sperry,  Hartford 
Horace  Lord,  Hartford 
John  W.  Johnson,  Hartford 
W.  II.  Goodrich,  Hartford 
Byron  Loomis,  Sufficdd 

Jeffrey  O.  Phelps,  Jr.,  Simsbury 
II.  S.  Hayden,  Windsor 
Henry  L.  Holcomb,  Granby 
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EDWARD  M.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  INC. 


Established  1S6S 


ALEXANDER  McALISTER 
i 868-1 877 

McAlister  &  warren 

1 878-1885 

H.  C.  WARREN  &  CO. 

H.  C.  Warren  Edward  M.  Bradley 

1 886-1 92 1 

H.  C.  WARREN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Edward  M.  Bradley,  President 
192  r — 1 927 

EDWARD  M.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 
1927-1935 


HEN  Alexander  McAlister  founded  the 
firm  that  is  now  Edward  M.  Bradley  & 
Co.,  Inc.  in  1868,  soon  after  the  ending 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  engaged  in  numer¬ 
ous  lines  besides  investment  securities,  such  as  tire 
insurance,  steamship  tickets,  foreign  exchange,  and 
mortgages.  Gradually  investment  banking  developed 
into  the  paramount  activity,  and  the  other  lines  were 
eliminated  altogether. 


I  he  firm  was  a  pioneer  in  the  financing  of  public 
utilities  when  electricity  was  being  developed  for 
lighting  and  power.  It  was  instrumental  in  financing 
the  New  Haven  Electric  Co.  and  the  Bridgeport 
Electric  Co.  which  later  became  the  United  Illumi¬ 
nating  Co.  The  Company  was  also  active  in  the 
financing  of  the  Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Co.  (and  was  one  of  the  first  business  houses  in 
New  Haven  to  have  a  telephone),  the  New  Haven 
Water  Co.  and  the  New  Haven  Gas  Light  Co. 

After  1900,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Bradley,  the  firm  became  active  in  financing 
other  gas  and  electric  properties  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  dork  State,  and  has  maintained  an  active 
interest  in  them  up  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Bradley 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of 
many  of  these  companies,  holding  numerous  director¬ 
ships,  and  in  many  instances  serving  on  the  executive 
committees. 

Among  the  companies  in  which  the  firm  has  been 
interested  are:  North  Boston  Lighting  Properties, 
Massachusetts  Power  &  Light  Associates,  Springfield 
Gas  Light  Co.,  Rockland  Light  &  Power  Co.,  and 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Boston. 

Edward  M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.  today  carries  on 
the  traditions  of  integrity  and  service  developed  over 
a  span  of  more  than  sixty-five  years,  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  investors  and  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  not  only  throughout  Connecticut  but  also 
in  outside  financial  centers. 
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COOLEY  &  COMPANY 


Successors  to  the  Firm  Established  l8S(j 


Francis  R.  Cooley 


RAN  CIS  R.  COOLEY  en¬ 
tered  the  investment  and 
banking  business  in  1889 
in  the  city  of  Hartford  in 
a  partnership  known  as  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co.,  who  were  primarily  note  and 
mortgage  brokers. 

Mr.  Cooley  continued  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  until  1892,  but  in  that  year  he 
formed  his  own  firm  known  as  Francis 
R.  Cooley,  Banker,  and  engaged  in  the 
investment  business  which  embraced  bank¬ 
ing,  underwriting  of  security  issues,  as 
well  as  a  general  stock  and  bond  broker¬ 
age  business.  The  location  of  the  office 


Present  Home  oj  Cooley  It  Company 

wras  at  4  Central  Row  and  continued 
there  until  June  of  1897,  when  the 
firm  moved  into  larger  quarters  at  49 
Pearl  Street,  the  old  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  building.  Here 
Mr.  Cooley  continued  as  a  banker  and 
broker  and  as  an  underwriter  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  securities  until  October,  1915, 
when  the  firm  changed  its  name  to 
Francis  R.  Cooley  &  Company  and  be¬ 
came  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  through  the  formation  of  a 
partnership  consisting  of  Mr.  Francis  R. 
Cooley,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Cooley,  Mr. 
Eugene  S.  Ballard,  the  member  of  the 
New'  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  Mr. 
Bertrand  Andross. 

The  firm  continued,  tending  more 
toward  the  brokerage  business  with  the 
growth  of  larger  markets  and  the  im¬ 
proved  facilities  afforded  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  until  1920,  Mr. 
Eugene  S.  Ballard  resigning  to  form  his 
own  firm  and  Mr.  Francis  B.  Cooley  pur¬ 
chasing  the  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  Mr.  Francis  R.  becoming 
a  special  partner  until  his  death  on  No¬ 
vember  15  th,  1933. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Cooley  announced  his 
retirement  on  June  30th,  1934,  from 
the  firm  of  Francis  R.  Cooley  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  at  that  time  a  new  firm  was 
formed  called  Cooley  &  Company,  the 
partnership  consisting  of  Charles  P. 
Cooley,  Jr.,  Ro\  P.  Crary,  John  J. 
Murtha  and  Laurence  W.  Simonds.  The 


Charles  P.  Cooley ,  Jr. 


offices  of  this  firm  continued  at  125 
Pearl  Street,  where  they  were  established 
in  July  of  1927,  until  January  1,  1935, 
when  they  moved  to  new  offices  at  100 
Pearl  Street,  where  they  are  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  investment  brokerage  business. 

These  firms  have  been  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  since  1915, 
and  have  been  prominent  as  dealers  in 
Connecticut  securities,  have  participated 
in  the  distribution  of  bonds  of  many 
Connecticut  municipalities,  as  well  as 
providing  facilities  for  the  execution  ol 
orders  in  stocks  and  bonds  ol  Connecticut 
corporations. 
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PUTNAM  &  CO.  -  Investments  -  6  Central  Row ,  Hartford 


COLT  PATENT  FIRE-ARMS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Founded  1 836 


Samuel  Colt 


AMUEL  COLT,  the  pioneer  in  intro¬ 
ducing  into  Hartford  manufacturing  on 
a  large  scale,  through  personal  efforts, 
perpetuated  and  extended  by  the  able 
assistants  whom  he  called  around  him,  communicated 
a  very  decided  impulse  to  the  modern  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  world. 

He  was  born  in  Hartford,  July  19,  1814.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  entered  his  father’s  factory  at  Ware, 
Mass.,  and  at  fourteen  was  sent  to  a  boarding  school 
at  Amherst,  but  preferring  to  gain  knowledge  in  a 
broader  field  he  shipped  before  the  mast  for  Cal¬ 


cutta,  in  July,  1827,  and  on  the  voyage  made  a  model 
which  held  the  germs  of  the  future  revolver.  Re¬ 
turning  home,  he  again  entered  his  father’s  mill, 
wheie,  under  the  tuition  of  Wm.  F.  Smith,  a  chemist 
in  chaige  of  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  department, 
lie  obtained  a  pi  actical  acquaintance  with  chemistry 
becoming  quite  expert  as  a  manipulator.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  with  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  primitive  laboratory  at  Ware,  he  made 
his  second  venture  alone  into  the  great  world  under 
the  name  of  Hi.  Coult,  as  a  lecturer  upon  nitrous 
oxide  gas.  His  tours  extended  from  Canada  to  the 
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years.  He  often  experimented  before  full  houses, 
and  thus  obtained  the  means  for  developing  the  in¬ 
vention  which  even  at  this  time  seems  to  have  held 
him  with  the  strength  of  an  absorbing  passion.  While 
most  boys  are  still  at  school,  or  under  the  tutelage 
of  parents,  he  had  visited  the  antipodes,  instructed 
large  audiences  from  the  platform,  and  multiplied 
by  six  the  effectiveness  of  the  pistol.  In  February, 
1836,  he  obtained  a  United  States  patent  for  a  ro¬ 
tating  cylinder  containing  several  chambers  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  through  a  single  barrel.  The  previous  year 
he  had  taken  out  patents  in  England  and  France. 
I11  1836,  I  he  Patent  Arms  Manufacturing  Company 
was  established  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  with  a  proposed 
capital  of  $300,000,  about  one-half  of  which  was  paid 
in,  for  making  the  revolvers.  Colonel  Colt  put  forth 
strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  government  adopt  the 
weapon,  but  two  boards  of  United  States  officers  re¬ 
ported  against  it.  Meantime,  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  many  were  sold  at  reduced  prices  to 
lexan  rangers,  and  played  an  important  part  in 
winning  lexan  independence.  Later  the  revolvers 
were  used  by  a  few  of  our  troops  with  great  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  Seminole  war,  the  savages  becoming 
utterly  disheartened  on  finding  that  their  pursuers 
could  keep  up  a  deadly  fire  without  stopping  to  re¬ 
load.  Thus,  in  spite  of  official  criticism  and  con¬ 
demnation,  the  pistol  forced  recognition  of  its  merits 
by  actual  tests  on  the  battle-field.  But  the  demon- 
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stiation  came  too  late  to  save  the  Paterson  company 
that  failed  in  1842,  because  the  government  with¬ 
held  the  encouragement  which  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  had  a  right  to  expect  as  justly  due  to  an 
invention  of  such  obvious  value  to  the  nation. 

With  the  suspension  of  the  works  at  Paterson  the 
manufacture  of  the  weapon  stopped,  while  in  time 
the  demand,  chiefly  from  the  frontier,  completely 
drained  the  market.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war,  in  1847,  General  Taylor  sent  to  Colonel  Colt 
for  a  supply.  Although  none  were  then  to  be  had, 
the  opportunity  so  long  deferred  had  come  at  last. 
Colonel  Colt  constructed  a  new  model  containing 
many  improvements,  and  having  contracted  to  fur¬ 
nish  1000  for  $28,000,  made  them  in  an  armory 
hired  for  the  purpose  in  Whitneyville.  From  this 
time  forward  his  genius  found  an  ever-broadening 
field  for  its  exercise,  and  pecuniary  rewards  rolled 
in  with  the  momentum  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

The  following  year  Colonel  Colt  transferred  his 
plant  to  Hartford,  occupying  at  first  the  premises 
west  of  the  former  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  offices, 
and  moving  soon  after  to  more  commodious  quarters 
on  Mechanic  street.  In  1852,  he  bought  a  large 
tract  in  the  south  meadows,  within  the  city  limits, 
which  he  enclosed  with  a  dyke  one  and  three-fourths 
miles  long,  twenty  feet  high  on  the  low  grounds, 
and  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  base  narrowing 
to  a  driveway  of  forty  feet  on  top.  Its  walls  strength- 
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cued  mid  beautified  by  willows  afford  sure  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  heaviest  freshets  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut.  In  the  fall  of  1855,  the  new  armory  was  ready 
foi  occupancy.  It  consists  of  two  parallel  buildings 
fire  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  stories  high,  con¬ 
nected  at  the  center  by  a  building  500  feet  long, 
the  whole  resembling  in  form  a  capital  H.  Offices 
and  warerooms  were  added  at  convenient  locations, 
lo  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  in  1861  the  armory  was  practically  duplicated. 
Nearby  were  also  erected  dwellings  for  the  workmen, 
a  public  hall,  and  a  library.  On  the  same  grounds  a 
beautiful  memorial  church  has  been  built  since  the 
death  of  Colonel  Colt  by  Mrs.  Colt,  who  also  built 
later  as  a  memorial  to  her  son  Caldwell  Hart  Colt 
the  Parish  House. 

Pike  most  born  leaders,  Col.  Colt  exercised  keen 
discrimination  m  the  choice  of  his  assistants,  whom, 
in  spite  of  a  stern  discipline,  he  held  with  hooks 
of  steel  through  the  spirit  of  fairness,  kindness,  and 
generosity  that  .pervaded  his  intercourse  with  them. 
Quick  to  discover  merit,  he  was  also  profusely  liberal 
in  rewarding  it  when  devoted  to  his  service.  The 
combination  of  intellectual  forces  grouped  around 
,  him  as  the  business  developed  had  probably  never 
been  equaled  in  any  other  industrial  establishment, 
i  hlis  own  personal  force  and  magnetism  were  so  ir¬ 
resistible  that,  when  a  penniless  youth  of  twenty-one, 

1  he  could  persuade  hard-headed  capitalists  to  invest 


$300,000  then  a  much  larger  sum  than  now — in  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  his  pistol.  The  project 
failed,  not  because  his  enthusiasm  rested  on  an  un¬ 
substantial  or  insufficient  basis,  but  because  he  wae 
fai  ahead  of  the  age,  and  the  task  of  educating  the 
public  in  time  to  avert  the  catastrophe  wras  too  heavy 
for  a  single  boy.  When  at  length  prosperity  brought 
oppoi t unities  for  the  full  exercise  of  his  mental  re- 
souices,  the  doors  of  cabinet  ministers  and  kings  flew 
open  at  his  bidding,  while  in  his  presence  the  ablest 
recognized  their  peer. 

In  1849,  Col.  Colt  secured  the  services  of  Elisha 
P.  Root,  a  machinist  who  had  learned  the  trade  from 
its  1  udiments,  and  who  had  been  the  master  mind  in 
1  ejuvenating  and  modernizing  the  axe  factory  at 
Collinsville.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  departments,  Mr.  Ivoot  brought 
to  the  position  rare  inventive  skill  guided  by  sound 
judgment,  and  a  constant  purpose  to  reach  the  best 
results  by  the  simplest  methods.  Aided  by  other 
bright  minds,  he  was  indefatigable  in  devising  and 
consti ucting  machinery  for  making  all  similar  parts 
of  the  revolver  interchangeable,  and  for  producing 
them  cheaply.  A  full  treasury  furnished  the  work¬ 
ers  with  ample  facilities  for  elaborating  their  ideas. 
The  armory  became  a  genuine  training  school  in 
applied  mechanics,  where  absolute  excellence,  even 
if  beyond  human  reach,  was  the  only  recognized 
standard.  Under  the  tuition  of  Col.  Colt,  E.  K. 
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Root,  Samuel  H.  Bachelor,  Horace  Lord,  and  other 
teachers,  subordinates,  adopted  like  ideals,  and  as 
they  colonized  elsewhere,  many  in  positions  of  prom¬ 
inence,  have  been  noted  for  the  superiority  of  their 
work.  The  union  of  mental  and  pecuniary  ability 
enabled  the  establishment  to  push  far  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  previously  accomplished  in  the  art  of  gun¬ 
making,  in  the  complete  adaptation  of  mechanical 
means  to  ends.  Col.  Colt  cared  little  for  the  first 
cost  of  a  machine,  provided  it  operated  with  exact¬ 
ness  and  economy,  well  knowing  that  the  most  perfect 
appliances  pay  for  themselves  quickest. 

Perhaps  some  future  historian  will  show  the  deep 
and  wide-spread  influence  of  Colt’s  Armory  as  an 
educational  center,  by  giving  the  biographies  of  its 
more  prominent  graduates.  For  Hartford  it  has 
furnished  organizers  and  presidents  to  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Co.,  the  Machine  Screw  Co.,  and  the  Bill¬ 
ings  &  Spencer  Co.;  to  Yale  University  it  has  given 
a  distinguished  professor,  and  going  farther  from 
home  the  circle  widens  too  broadly  to  be  outlined 
within  our  limits. 

After  the  Mexican  war,  calls  for  the  revolver 
poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth — especially 
from  our  own  frontier,  from  California,  Australia, 
the  Crimea,  and  the  East  Indies.  Meantime  the 
work  of  simplification  and  improvement  kept  pace 
with  the  demand.  From  the  department  for  the 
manufacture  of  gun  machinery  several  foreign  arm¬ 
ories  were  largely  equipped. 

Col.  Colt  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  the  submarine  torpedo,  having  begun 
in  boyhood  experiments  which  were  kept  up  at  in¬ 
tervals  through  life.  He  was  also  the  first  to  con¬ 
struct  and  lay  a  submarine  telegraph  cable,  having 
by  this  means,  in  1843,  successfully  connected  New 
York  City  with  stations  on  Fire  and  Coney  Islands. 

Colonel  Colt  planned  to  add  to  the  armory  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon  on  a  large  scale, 
but  did  not  live  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Amid  her¬ 
culean  labors  and  far-reaching  schemes  he  died  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1862. 

The  Colt  Patent  Fire-Arms  Company  had  been 
incorporated  in  1856.  Elisha  K.  Root  was  now 
elected  president,  and  held  the  position  till  his  death, 
July  5,  1865.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  Richard  W.  H.  Jarvis. 

February  5,  1864,  half  of  the  original  armory  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  involving  an  estimated  loss  of 
$800,000  in  machines  and  $400,000  in  stock,  be¬ 
sides  valuable  models  and  drawings.  The  buildings 
were  restored  fire-proof  on  the  old  foundations.  One 
half  of  the  armory  was  saved,  and  in  this  the  work 
went  on  without  interruption. 
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Ihe  production  of  revolvers  increased  from 
37,616  in  1859,  to  1  r  J)6i6  in  1  862,  and  136,579  in 
1863.  In  the  years  1863  and  1864  over  95,000 
muskets  were  also  made.  After  the  war  the  pro¬ 
duction  declined  with  the  demand. 

In  addition  to  revolvers,  rifles,  and  automatic 
pistols  the  Company  from  time  to  time  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  for  outside  parties  of  steam  engines, 
sewing  machines,  the  famous  Gatling  gun,  printing 
presses,  and  other  specialties.  At  the  present  time 
1750  men  are  employed. 

After  the  Civil  War  General  William  B.  Franklin 
was  for  many  years  Vice-President  and  General 
Agent.  After  his  retirement  in  1888  Caldwell  H. 
Colt  was  Vice-President  for  a  short  period. 


Succeeding  Mr.  Jarvis  the  following 

men  have 

served  as  Presidents  of  the  Company: 

Samuel  Colt  ...... 

1855-1862 

Elisha  K.  Root  ...... 

1862-1865 

Richard  W.  H.  Jarvis  .... 

1865-1901 

John  H.  Hall  (Gen.  Manager  and  Vice-President) 

1 886-1901 

John  H.  Hall  (President)  .... 

1901-1902 

Lewis  C.  Grover  ..... 

1902-1909 

Wm.  C.  Skinner  ..... 

1909-1 91 1 

Charles  L.  F.  Robinson  .... 

191 1-1916 

Wm.  C.  Skinner  ..... 

1916-1921 

Samuel  M.  Stone  ..... 

192 1- 

After  the  termination  of  the  World  War  the 
Company  was  left  with  a  great  excess  of  plant  space 
and  facilities  which  had  been  created  to  serve  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  war. 

To  utilize  that  space,  products  new  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  were  put  into  production  through  rights  and 
property  acquired  from  other  firms. 

Power  washing-machines  for  use  in  restaurants, 
hotels  and  for  industrial  purposes  comprised  the  first 
new  unit.  An  Electrical  Division  in  which  service 
boxes,  fuses,  etc.,  are  made,  is  another  unit.  A  large 
and  important  unit  is  known  as  the  Plastics  Division 
in  which  materials  are  hot-molded  from  phenolic  and 
similar  compounds.  Articles  such  as  closures  for 
bottles  and  metal  tubes,  buttons  and  a  wide  variety 
of  miscellaneous  articles  are  here  produced  in  large 
quantities.  A  sub-division  of  that  unit  is  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  molded  brake-lining  and  sheet¬ 
packing. 

Practically  the  entire  space  in  new  buildings  erected 
for  war  material  purposes  is  utilized  by  these  new 
industries,  also  a  portion  of  the  old  fire-arms  plant. 

The  Present  Officers  of  the  Com  ferny  are: 

Samuel  M.  Stone,  President 
Frank  C.  Nichols,  Vice-President 

F.  T.  Moore,  Vice-President  and  General  Works  Manager 

Harold  T.  Fairweather,  Treasurer 

Arthur  L.  Ulrich,  Secretary 

Leslie  rF.  Goodrich,  Assistant  Treasurer 
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RANCIS  A.  PRATT,  was  born  in  Jay,  N.  Y., 
in  1827,  but  at  eight  years  of  age  his  family 
moved  to  Lowell,  Mass.  After  a  grammar 
school  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Warren 
Aldrich,  a  thorough  mechanic  and  a  wise  teacher  of  the 
old  school. 


He  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
Hartford  to  work  in  the  Colt  Armory.  Two  years  of 
intensive  study  and  work  brought  to  Mr.  Pratt  an  invitation 
to  become  the  superintendent  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works 
of  Hartford. 


At  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  there  is  no  question  that 
ancis  Pratt  developed  much  of  his  executive  ability  while 
-lining  by  a  many-sided  experience,  the  mechanical  in- 
nuity  that  was  his  own  special  gift.  But  the  most  im- 
rtant  factor  in  his  Phoenix  Iron  Works  experience  was 
L-  meeting  there  of  a  man  who,  in  due  time,  was  to  become 
,  partner  in  an  enterprise  that  would  cany  their  joint 
lines  into  the  distant  places  of  the  world,  and  so  far  into 
e  future  that  no  man  may  even  guess  the  years  these 

unes  will  survive. 


The  above  biographical  sketches  of  Amos  Whitney  and  Pr;dt  are 

tum  ‘‘Accuracy  for  Seventy  Years”,  published  by  i  ratt  \  wmincy 


MOS  WHITNEY  was  born  in  Biddeford, 
Maine,  in  1832,  the  son  of  Aaron  Whitney 
who  was  an  expert  machinist  and  locksmith. 

It  was  natural  for  such  a  father  to  apprentice 
Amos  in  the  Essex  Machine  Company  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  For  three  years  the  boy  worked  on 
the  cotton  machinery,  locomotives  and  machine  tools  made 
at  the  Essex  plant  and  after  one  more  year  as  journeyman 
on  machinist’s  tools,  Amos  Whitney  followed  his  father  to 
“Colt’s  Pistol  Factory”  in  Hartford.  It  was  here  in  Hart¬ 
ford  that  he  met  Francis  A.  Pratt  with  whom  he  was  to 

begin  their  great  business  in  1S60. 

He  was  a  splendid  executive,  a  good  salesman,  with 
enough  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill  to  supplement  the 
great  talent  of  Francis  Pratt.  By  his  own  example,  Amos 
Whitney  invoked  the  loyalty  of  the  men  in  the  shop  and 
the  integrity  of  all  he  dealt  with  in  the  outside  world. 
Especially  in  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  shop  there  was  a  re¬ 
markable  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  workers  and  their 

employer. 
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The  first  building  on  the  present  site,  built  in  1S65. 


7 he  plant  at  a  later  date,  showing  bridge  which  replaced  the  original  wooden  structure. 
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I  IE  year  before  the  Civil  War 
—  in  i  86o  —  Francis  A.  Pratt 
and  Amos  Whitney  decided 
that  they  vv  o  u  1  d  p  o  o  1  t  h  e  i  r 
meager  resources  and  work  out  their  own 
business.  Meanwhile  they  both  retained 
their  jobs  at  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  do¬ 
ing  their  work  in  a  small  rented  room  on 
Potter  Street.  One  of  their  earliest  accom¬ 
plishments  was  the  building  of  Spencer’s 
Automatic  Silk  Winders  designed  for  the 
Cheney  Silk  Mills  in  Manchester  which 
were  later  adopted  by  the  Willimantic 
Linen  Company. 

Soon  after  their  first  success  a  fire  burst 
out  in  their  little  room  and  destroyed  all 
their  carefully  collected  equipment,  forg¬ 
ing  them  to  move  to  the  “Woods”  building 
where  they  spent  five  successful  years  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  period.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company 
received  the  impulse  which  was  to  see  them 
on  their  way  to  a  sound  and  progressive 
business.  Both  had  received  training  at 
Colt’s  Armory  and  were  experts  in  gun 
manufacturing,  so  that  with  the  war  time 
demand  they  were  offered  the  opportunity 
of  immediately  expanding  their  venture. 

In  1862  Monroe  Stannard  of  New 
Britain  was  taken  into  partnership.  Each 
of  the  three  men  contributed  $1,200  and 
Mr.  Stannard  took  active  charge  of  the 
shop  since  both  of  the  original  founders 
continued  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Works.  By  1865  the  work 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
company  was  able  to  construct  its  own 
building  on  the  present  site  and  Mr.  Pratt 
and  Mr.  Whitney  both  began  to  devote  all 
their  efforts  to  the  enterprise.  At  first 
Pratt  &  Whitney  occupied  but  one  floor  of 
the  new  building,  renting  the  remainder  to 
the  Weed  Sewing  Machine  Co.  Through¬ 
out  the  same  years  the  original  capital  of 
$3,600  had  grown  to  $75,000.  Even  this 
amount  was  found  insufficient  to  carry  out 
the  large  contracts  that  the  company  had 
on  its  books,  so  Roswell  S.  Blodgett  and 
Seth  A.  Bishop  were  admitted  to  equal 
partnership. 

In  July,  1869,  The  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Company  were  formally  incorporated  un¬ 
der  a  charter  from  the  State  at  a  capital¬ 
ization  of  $300,000.  This  was  increased 


The  buildings  which  were  built  in  1906  fur  making  small  tools. 
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mostly  by  earnings  to  $400,000 
by  1873  and  to  $500,000  by  1875. 
These  figures  stand  as  indicative 
of  the  progressiveness  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  firm. 

The  Civil  War  had  given  to 
Pratt  &  Whitney  its  real  start  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  arms.  It 
was  the  experience  gained  in  this 
work  that  turned  the  thoughts  of 
both  men  toward  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  interchangeable  parts  “as  like 
as  peas  in  a  pod”.  In  those  days 
every  piece  of  machinery  was 
assembled  and  fitted  by  hand,  and 
no  two  supposedly  the  same 
would  interchange.  This  new  idea 
of  interchangeability  had  been 
thought  of  and  talked  about  to 
some  extent  by  Eli  Whitney  and 
Samuel  Colt,  but  it  remained  for 
Amos  Whitney  and  F.  A.  Pratt  to 
make  the  idea  practical  on  a  large 
scale.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
system  depended  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  use  of  accurate  gages 
and  trustworthy  standards  of 
length.  In  i860  there  was  no 
commercial  standard  inch.  They 
realized  that  a  practical  standard 
inch  of  exact  dimensions  was  the 
basic  requirement  upon  which  the 
entire  system  would  have  to  be 
built.  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  estab¬ 
lished  the  inch.  The  standard  was 
accurate  to  millionths  of  an  inch. 
Parly  in  1879  William  A.  Rogers, 
then  a  professor  of  astronomy  at 
1  larvard  College,  aided  by  George 
M.  Bond,  a  graduate  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  efforts  contin¬ 
uing  through  the  three  following- 
years  to  create  a  comparator  for 
absolutely  correct  measurements 
within  a  limit  of  one  fifty-thous¬ 
andth  of  an  inch.  These  men  were 
backed  entirely  by  the  skill  and 
resources  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 

First  in  London  and  later  in 
Paris,  Professor  Rogers  obtained 
a  reliable  transfer  of  both  the 
British  Imperial  Yard  and  the 
Trench  Meter  d’Archives.  With 
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the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  the  most 
delicate  and  exhaustive  compari¬ 
son  of  the  standard  bars  prepared 
by  him  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  were  made  with  the  United 
States  Standard  Yard  designated 
as  Bronze  No.  1 1.  The  net  result 
was  that  Pratt  &  Whitney  Com¬ 
pany  succeeded  eventually  in 
making  several  accurate  copies  of 
the  British  Standard  Yard,  the 
French  Meter  d’Archives  and 
the  American  standard  of  length 
known  as  Bronze  No.  11.  These 
famous  bars,  still  in.  the  posses¬ 
sion  .of  the  Company,  were  the 
basis  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  accuracy, 
and  established  the  company  as 
the  outstanding  authority  on  accu¬ 
racy.  The  results  of  this  research, 
combined  with  the  Rogers-Bond 
Comparator,  eventually  brought 
about  the  development  of  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Standard  Meas¬ 
uring-  Machine.  There  were  many 
problems  to  overcome  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  building  of  a  measuring- 
machine  which  must  be  accurate 
to  one  hundred-thousandths  of  an 
inch.  They  were  solved  success¬ 
fully,  however,  and  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Standard  Measuring- 
Machine  is  known  all  over  the 


world  today  as  the  basis  for  the 
construction  and  duplication  of 
recognized  length.  This  work  was 
practically  completed  in  1885. 

The  products  of  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Company  from  the  earli¬ 
est  days  up  till  the  1900  period 
were  astonishingly  varied.  Ap¬ 
parently  no  attempt  was  made  to 
specialize  on  any  one  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  tool.  There  were  many  and 
various  types  of  lathes,  boring 
mills,  shapers,  planers,  vertical 
drills,  grinders,  screw  machines, 
tapping  machines,  milling  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  etc.  Mixed  up  with 
these  were  some  of  the  early  gun- 
machines,  a  crane,  a  reciprocating 
hydraulic  engine,  a  cartridge-var¬ 
nishing  machine  and  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  bolt  cutters.  Automatic 
weighing  machines  for  grain,  coal, 
etc.  were  manufactured  about 
1890,  and  the  Company  was  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
industry  which  now  occupies  the 
entire  attention  of  several  large 
concerns.  Guns  and  gun  machin¬ 
ery,  the  first  model  noiseless  type¬ 
writer,  envelope  machinery  (later 
purchased  by  the  United  States 
Envelope  Company),  the  original 
model  of  the  Paige  typesetter 
which  served  in  design  as  a  basis 
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Tin  Pratt  y  IVhitnty  Co.  plant  as  it  appears  today. 


PRATT  A  WHITNEY  ESTABLISHES  THE  INCH 
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Blackstone  Studios 


Clayton  R.  Burt 
President 

of  the  Mergenthaler  and  other  typesetting  machines 
were  all  products  of  the  company  during  this  period. 
As  early  as  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  name  cast  in  metal  had  reached  to  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  Siberia. 

In  1909  Pratt  &  Whitney  secured  a  contract  for 
the  Australian  Arsenal  at  Lithgow,  Australia.  Bids 
were  called  for  in  London,  for  a  plant  having  a 
production  capacity  of  fifty  Lee-Enfield  rifles  per 
day.  When  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  sought  per¬ 
mission  to  bid,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  build 
the  plant  outside  of  England,  as  there  would  be  no 
access  to  British  Gages,  and  the  Australian  and 
British  gun  parts  must  interchange. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  declared  they  could  produce  a 
plant  to  duplicate  the  British  weapon  by  using  the 
interchangeable  system  of  manufacture.  The  best 
English  bid  and  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  bid  were  al¬ 
most  identical,  but  the  British  Arm  required  700 
machines  to  do.  the  work  against  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
estimate  of  3 00. 

Commander  Clarkson  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  investigate,  and  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  Pratt  &  Whitney,  as  he  found  their  equipment 
far  in  advance  of  anything  he  had  seen  previously. 

During  the  World  War,  Major  Hoke  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  originated  the  system  of  precision  lapping,  and 
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produced  blocks  of  far  greater  accuracy  than  had 
heretofore  ever  been  manufactured.  After  the  war 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  obtained  the  right  to 
manufacture  these  blocks,  and  developed  the  original 
idea,  which  was  largely  a  laboratory  process,  into  a 
practical  manufacturing  system.  The  result  was  that 
blocks  were  produced  which  could  be  guaranteed  per¬ 
manently  accurate  within  five-millionths  of  an  inch 
for  blocks  up  to  six-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  with  simi¬ 
lar  guarantees  in  proportion  for  larger  sizes.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Hoke  Pre¬ 
cision  Gage  Blocks. 

In  1878  the  mechanical  had  outgrown  the  financial 
side  of  the  business.  At  this  time  William  A.  Healy, 
a  man  of  keen  insight  and  large  resources,  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  plant,  accepted  the  treasur- 
ership  and  advanced  $200,000.  At  his  death  in 
1885  he  was  succeeded  by  Miles  W.  Graves.  Both 
rendered  highly  valuable  services  to  the  company. 
Mr.  Graves  retired  in  1893.  In  1893  the  capital 
of  the  company  was  increased  from  $500,000  to 
$3,000,000.  In  1898  Mr.  Pratt  retired  but  he  still 
gave  the  company  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  and  mechanical  knowledge  as  Consulting 
Engineer.  Mr.  Amos  Whitney  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  upon  his  retirement. 

In  1901  the  N iles- Bement-Pond  Company 
purchased  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  and  re¬ 
organized  it.  In  1914  the  buildings  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company,  next-door  to  Pratt  & 
Whitney  became  available  and  the  entire  plant  was 
purchased  by  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company. 
In  1930  the  company  purchased  the  Keller  Mechani¬ 
cal  Engineering  Corp.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  entire 
plant  and  much  of  the  personnel  was  moved  to 
Hartford. 

This  year,  1935,  marks  the  seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Com¬ 
pany.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  they  have 
progressed  along  the  basic  lines  laid  down  by  the 
two  founders,  Francis  Pratt  and  Amos  Whitney:  to 
seek  to  establish  more  accurate  and  efficient  methods 
of  manufacture.  During  this  time  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  aim  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
two  Yankee  inventors.  Again  and  again  the  company 
experts  have  been  approached  with  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  problems,  and  each  time  they  have  solved 
them  through  patient  labor  and  experimentation. 
In  recent  years  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  engineers 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  a  recreation  of 
methods  in  manufacturing  processes.  The  result  has 
been  that  today  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  combine 
the  craftmanship  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
high-speed  quantity  production  of  the  twentieth. 
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HF.  HART  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO  M  P A  N  Y 

was  founded  in  1898  in 
Hartford  to  manufacture 
electrical  switches  and  wir¬ 
ing  devices.  The  company  was  organized 
by  Gerald  Waldo  Hart  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  it  from  its  inception  until  his 
death  in  1931. 

Mr.  Hart  was  a  pioneer  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  manufacture  ol  electrical 
switches.  In  1890,  nr  association  with 
George  S.  Hegeman,  he  founded  the 
Hart  5c  Hegeman  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Hartford,  where  the  first  ro¬ 
tary  snap  switches  for  controlling  lights 
were  manufactured  in  the  country.  In 
1898  Mr.  Hart  withdrew  from  The 
fl art  &  Hegeman  Company,  alter  Mr. 
Hegeman’s  death,  and  formed  the  pres¬ 
ent  Hart  Manufacturing  Company.  At 
that  time  tire  trademark,  “Diamond  H,” 
recognized  throughout  the  entne  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  was  established. 

The  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Hart  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  development  and  market¬ 
ing  of  man}'  new  types  of  switches  for 
the  lighting  and  automotive  field. 

In  1910  a  modern  lour  story  brick 
factory  was  erected  on  the  outskirts  ol 
the  city,  west  of  Pope  Park,  at  Hamilton 
and  Bartholomew  Streets.  Additions  to 
the  factory  were  made  in  1925  and  1929. 

hr  this  same  year,  the  business  of  the 
Price  &  Me  Kin  lock  Company  of  Boston, 
manufacturers  ol  remote  control  equip¬ 
ment,  was  purchased  and  the  equipment 
transferred  to  Hartford.  This  added  a 


new  product  of  heavy  duty  electrical 
apparatus  lor  automatically  controlling 
large  groups  of  lights  from  distant 
points. 

The  company  maintained  a  sales  othce 
in  London,  England,  for  many  years. 
The  increased  demand  in  England  lor 
the  company’s  product  necessitated  the 
construction  ol  an  English  factory  at 
Gunnersbury  Avenue,  Chiswick,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1932,  where  a  substantial  part 
of  the  output  of  the  Hartford  plant  in 
the  form  ol  small  parts  is  sent. 

The  company  gradually  divorced  the 
line  of  wiring  devices  originally  made 
and  has  specialized  in  selected  quality 
items  for  the  industrial  trade.  Early  in 
the  history  of  the  company  switches,  for 
electric  ranges  were  manufactured  and 
this  has  since  become  the  predominate 
product.  Many  new  and  original  types 
were  developed  so  that  the  company  now 
enjoys  leadership  in  this  field. 

As  the  electric  range  business  assumed 
greater  proportions,  thermostats  lor  con¬ 
trolling  the  ovens  were  made  and  now  a 
comprehensive  line  oi  these  instruments, 
both  for  electric  ranges  and  electric  wa¬ 
ter  heaters,  is  a  part  of  the  product.  In 
addition,  the  company  manufactures  a 
great  many  special  items  such  as  relays, 
door  bolt  control  switches  and  other 
specialties  for  electric  heating,  lighting 
and  motor  control. 

George  Hegeman  Hart  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  presidency  of  the  company 
in  1931  and  the  company’s  affairs  are 
now  conducted  under  his  management. 
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HE  C  A  P  E  W  E  L  L 
HORSE  N  A  1  L 
C  O  MEAN  Y  wa  s 
founded  in  1881  as 
the  result  of  the  fortuitous  meet¬ 
ing  of  an  inventor,  George  J. 
Capewell  of  Cheshire,  and  a 
manufacturer  and  promoter,  Mr. 
A.  W.  C.  Williams  of  Hartford. 

Towards  the  later  seventies  of 
the  last  century  Mr.  Capewell 
had  developed  a  machine  to  make 
horse  shoe  nails,  which  up  until 
very  nearly  that  time  had  been 
produced  by  hand  with  the  black¬ 
smith’s  hammer  and  anvil.  Mr. 
Capewell,  who  lived  in  Cheshire 
at  the  time,  had  told  his  physi¬ 
cian,  Dr.  William  C.  Williams 
also  of  Cheshire,  of  this  machine. 
To  Dr.  Williams  the  possibilities 
of  the  idea  were  apparent,  and  he 
was  particularly  interested  since 
his  brother,  Mr.  A.  W.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams,  was  a  manufacturer  of 
some  prominence  who  had  al¬ 


ready  established  factories  in 
England  and  France  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lawn  mowers  and  ma¬ 
chine  screws.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  next  visit  to  Cheshire,  Dr. 
Williams  introduced  him  to  the 
inventor:  this  was  the  inception 
of  the  Capewell  Horse  Nail 
Company. 

The  company  was  incorporated 
in  the  year  i  8 8 1  under  the  laws 
of  Connecticut,  the  initial  capital 
being  subscribed  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  a  few  other  people  of  means 
who  had  been  interested  in  the 
venture  by  him.  A  small  amount 
of  floor  space  with  power  was 
leased,  and  operations  were  be¬ 
gun  with  some  half  a  dozen  ma¬ 
chines.  The  first  seven  years  of 
the  company’s  existence  were  a 
period  of  hard  sledding,  but  by 
i  8  8  8  the  tide  had  turned  and  the 
success  of  the  concern  had  become 
assured. 

Dr.  George  C.  F.  Williams, 


the  fifth  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
C.  Williams  and  nephew  of  Mr. 
Williams,  joined  the  company  at 
this  time  ( 1 888)  as  a  result  of  cer¬ 
tain  business  adjustments,  and 
immediately  became  an  officer 
and  director  of  the  concern.  Upon 
his  entry  into  the  company,  he 
and  his  uncle  assumed  the  active 
business  management  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  growth  and 
development  of  the  business  was 
very  largely  due  to  Dr.  Williams’ 
energy  and  ability  as  an  organ¬ 
iser  and  administrator.  Mr.  Cape- 
well  also  was  actively  connected 
with  the  company  as  Vice-  Pi  resi¬ 
dent  and  Superintendent. 

A  horse  shoe  nail  has  many 
exacting  qualities  not  known  nor 
suspected  by  the  layman.  The 
Capewell  factory  produced  the 
finest  possible  horse  nail  and  mar¬ 
keted  it  through  a  large,  highly 
geared  selling  organization  that 
contacted  every  wholesaler,  re¬ 
tailer  and  horse  shoer  in  the 
United  States,  numbering  scores 
of  thousand.  As  a  result  of  the 
quality  of  the  nail  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  selling  organization, 
the  name  “ Capezvell ”  applied  to 
a  horse  nail  was  as  “sterling”  to 
silver,  and  Capewell  horse  nails 
became  known  throughout  the 
country  as  the  finest  horse  nail  on 
the  market  at  a  time  when  this 
product  was  as  extensively  used 
and  important  commercially  as 
automobile  tires  are  at  present. 

Dr.  Williams  actively  managed 
the  business  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  November  r 5,  1933.  The 
forty-four  years  of  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Capewell  Company 
witnessed  its  growth  from  an  ob¬ 
scure  little  business  to  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  horse  shoe  nails 
in  the  world.  In  addition  to  a 
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WORLD’S  LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  HORSESHOE  NAILS  -  1935 


First  Board  of  Directors 


large  business  in  the  United 
States,  this  company  exports  its 
product  to  more  than  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  countries  in  both 
1  lemispheres.  This  wide  distri¬ 
bution  requires  the  production  of 
the  many  different  styles  of  horse 
nails  demanded  by  the  various 
nations,  and  literally  hundreds  of 
varied  styles  and  sizes  of  horse 
shoe  nails  are  now  being  produced 
and  sold. 

In  addition  to  horse  nails,  this 
company  manufactures  a  product 
known  as  a  foundry  nail  or  foun¬ 
dry  casting  chiller,  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  castings. 
The  manufacture  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  is  carried  on  in  a  large  mod¬ 
ern  fireproof  factory  situated  in 
I  lartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  G.  C.  F.  Williams  was  well 
known  in  Connecticut  for  his 


George  J.  Capewell 
Newton  Case 
William  A.  Healy 
Frank  L.  Howard 
James  L.  Howard 
Charles  W.  Leonard 
George  S.  Moulton 
William  H.  Post 
Caleb  M.  Talcott 
A.  W.  C.  Williams 

Present  Board  of  Directors 
Charles  P.  Cooley 
William  S.  Conning 
E.  Ken  t  Hubbard 
Truman  S.  Lewis 
Charles  S.  Thayer 
Arthur  L.  Shipman 
Staunton  Williams 

Presidents  and  dates  of  service 


Frank  L.  Howard  1881-1887 

E.  C.  Lewis  . 1887-1901 

John  E.  Gillette . 1901-1911 

John  H.  White  1911-1912 

George  C.  E.  Williams  1912-1933 


Staunton  Williams...  1933  to  Date 


many  varied  interests  in  addition 
to  his  industrial  activities.  He 
gave  liberally  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  was  a  noted 
antiquarian  and  authority  on 
American  history  and,  among 
other  things,  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  Tercentenary 
Commission  until  his  death. 

When-  Dr.  Williams  died  in 
1933  in  his  77th  year,  his  son, 
Staunton  Williams,  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  as  President,  the 
third  generation  of  the  Williams 
family  to  assume  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  a  lawyer,  a  member 
of  a  New  York  firm,  and'  was 
actively  engaged  in  practice  in 
New  York  City,  but  had  been 
connected  with  the  Capewell 
Company  as  an  officer  and  direc¬ 
tor  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
his  election  as  President. 


The  Factory  and  Main  Office  of 


The  Capewell  Ilorse  Nail  Company  at  Charter  Oak  Avenue  and  Governor 
Street ,  PI  art  ford. 
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THE  CUSHMAN  CHUCK.  COMPANY  -  HARTFORD 


Simon  Fairman  A.  F.  Cushman 


Adrian  P.  Sloan 


Harry  E.  Sloan 


HE  building  of  Fine  Lathe  Chucks  by  The 
Cushman  Chuck  Company  and  its  predeces¬ 
sor  is  one  of  those  industries  which  has  been 
continuously  identified  with  Hartford  for  a 
long  time,  even  though  the  inception  of  its 
first  Chuck  came  from  an  idea  that  originated  in  the  mind 
of  a  certain  Simon  Fairman,  living  in  Waterford,  New 
York,  and  afterwards  in  West  Stafford. 

Mr.  Fairman  invented  in  1830  a  certain  turning  lathe 
accessory,  which  would  automatically  center  the  work  to 
be  held,  and  at  a  later  day,  this  mechanical  device  came  to 
be  known  as  a  Geared  Scroll  Chuck. 

I  he  old  patent  with  its  signature  by  John  Forsyth,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  under  Andrew  Jackson,  can  be  found  in 
the  Cushman  files,  and  with  it  is  a  cut  of  the  original 
Chuck  which  is  reproduced  on  the  following  page. 

Of  the  Chuck  invented  by  Simon  Fairman,  little  was 
heard  for  the  next  thirty  years,  but  in  1862,  A.  F.  Cush¬ 
man,  his  son-in-law,  began  to  make  it  in  an  industrial  way 
at  his  residence,  then  on  the  corner  of  Spring  and  High 
Streets,  Hartford.  From  that  time  to  this,  a  Geared 
Scroll  Chuck  has  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Cush¬ 
man. 

"Fhe  fame  of  the  Cushman  Scroll  Chuck  extended  to 
practically  every  civilized  country,  and  although  others 
have  built  similar  ones,  and  although  the  Cushmans  have 
been  equally  successful  in  making  Lathe  Chucks  of  many 
other  types,  as  they  are  still  doing,  Cushman  Geared  Scroll 
Chucks  have  retained  to  this  day  the  unique  prestige  that 
they  possessed  so  long  ago. 

As  time  went  on  A.  F.  Cushman’s  business  grew,  and 
his  facilities  for  making  Chucks  expanded  correspondingly. 
More  than  once  it  was  necessary  to  move  into  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  but  at  length  the  business  settled  down  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  home  on  upper  Windsor  Street.  There,  in  place  of 


the  original  Lathe  and  Drill  Press,  which  A.  F.  Cushman 
operated  by  hand  or  foot  power,  is  a  commodious  factory, 
and  in  it  can  be  found  the  latest  of  modern  machine  tools 
and  those  special  facilities  which  are  an  absolute  essential 
to  every  builder  of  fine  chucking  equipment. 

A.  F.  Cushman  in  middle  life  became  totally  blind,  and 
after  that,  although  he  retained  the  full  use  of  his  active 
mind,  and  could  supervise  his  business  to  the  day  of  his 
death  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  more  and  more  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  mechanical  side,  improving  of  former  chuck 
models,  designing  new  ones,  and  the  general  oversight  of 
the  work  that  was  being  done,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Adrian  P. 
Sloan,  who  had  long  been  Mr.  Cushman’s  superintendent. 

The  business  was  incorporated  in  1885  as  The  Cush¬ 
man  Chuck  Company,  A.  F.  Cushman,  President.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Cushman’s  death  in  1914,  his  son,  Eugene, 
became  President,  and  at  his  death  in  1919,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Richard  Cushman,  who  in  1923  re¬ 
signed  in  favor  of  Adrian  P.  Sloan,  with  the  latter’s  son, 
Harry  E.  Sloan,  as  Vice-President  and  Works  Manager. 

In  1928  there  was  another  change,  and  Mr.  Sloan,  on 
account  of  increasing  years  and  the  pressure  of  his  other 
interests,  withdrew  from  his  more  active  duties  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  becoming  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  and 
the  enterprise  has  since  been  under  the  supervision  of 
Harry  E.  Sloan,  President.  The  other  officers  are  Edgar 
J.  Sloan,  and  Jas.  J.  Jordan,  Vice-Presidents;  A.  Boyd 
Sloan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Harry  W.  Hultgren, 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  Edward  L.  Field,  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer. 

From  their  earliest  days,  the  Cushmans  have  looked  be¬ 
yond  the  home  market.  In  1861  Chas.  Churchill  had 
gone  from  Hampden,  Conn.,  to  London,  England,  and 
become  a  pioneer  in  introducing  American  tools  into  that 
country.  In  one  of  his  early  catalogues  are  listed  egg 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  GEARED  SCROTA.  CHUCKS 


The  Factory  of  1862 


Main  Office  and  Factory  Today 


beaters,  nutmeg  graters,  apple  parers,  lawn  mowers, 
water  pumps,  and  Cushman  Chucks.  This,  in  effect, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  Cushman  Chucks  in 
foreign  countries.  They  followed  English  engineers  wher¬ 
ever  the  latter  went,  and  were  known  to  mechanics  all 
over  the  world,  regardless  of  country  and  language,  as 
“Cushmans”. 

About  fifty  percent  of  the  Chucks  made  in  the  Cush¬ 
man  factory  were  exported,  and  they  so  continued  to  be 
until  the  World  War. 

Both  in  this  and  other  countries,  Cushman  Chucks  have 
maintained  to  this  day  a  reputation  for  precision,  work¬ 
manship,  and  general  excellence  that  is  not  surpassed. 

The  Cushman  Chucks  of  1935  have  hardly  even  a 
family  resemblance  to  those  of  1862.  Changes  have  been 
made,  but  the  most  important  are  of  a  kind  not  always  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  eye.  These  changes  have  been  the  result  of 
the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  engineering  and 
metallurgy  during  recent  years,  and  which  have  brought 


about  an  almost  unbelievable  development  in  the  making 
of  steel  alloys  and  the  heat  treatment  of  them. 

One  of  Cushman’s  latest  type  of  Chucks  is  known  as 
“the  Cushmatic”,  capable  of  exerting  a  tremendous  grip¬ 
ping  power,  and  in  it  the  jaw  movement  is  actuated  by  an 
electric  power  unit  instead  of  by  a  hand  operated  wrench. 

Also,  the  Power  Unit  referred  to  above  has  been  made 
adaptable  to  purposes  other  than  for  Chucks,  such  as  mold¬ 
ing  presses,  the  clamping  vises  of  welding  machines,  the 
operating  of  the  die  movements,  and  for  drawing  the  cores 
in  die  castings,  opening  and  closing  industrial  doors,  and 
for  many  other  purposes. 

For  The  Cushman  Chuck  Company,  as  with  other  mak¬ 
ers  of  so-called  durable  goods,  recent  years  have  been  try¬ 
ing  ones,  but  it  has  seemed  to  have  lost  none  of  its  vitality, 
and  now  in  its  fourth  generation  is  finding  itself  able  to 
successfully  meet  present  conditions  and  is  hopefully  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  whatever  the  future  has  in  store  for  it. 
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THE  ROO'l  COM  PA  X  V  -  1866  -  THE  VEEDER  MEG.  CO.  - 

VEEDER-ROOT,  INC.  -  1928 


fori  Root  (Autries  Root  Curtis  /  ccdcr  David  Rost,  Sr.  John  Chidsey  Graham  Anthony 


HE  present  company,  Veeder-Root,  Inc.,  was  established 
in  1928,  but  its  beginnings  go  back  to  two  previous 
companies;  the  Veedcr  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Root  Com¬ 
pany.  A  curious  \  ankee  inventor,  and  a  perspicacious 
Yankee  manufacturer  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  this 
successful  business  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

Curtis  H.  Veeder,  an  electrical  engineer  and  inventor  of  note,  was 
full  of  curiosity  and  demanded  that  it  be  satisfied.  To  this  end  he 
designed  several  cyclometers  in  the  early  nineties  that  he  might  know 
how  many  miles  he  traveled  on  his  bicycle.  In  July,  1894,  he  in¬ 
vented  the  compound  differential  gearing,  and  then  success  was  in  his 
grasp. 

Shortly  afterward  he  made  a  practical  design  of  the  cyclometer, 
secured  patents  on  it,  made  working  models  and  interested  David  J. 
Post,  then  treasurer  of  the  Hartford  Cycle  Co.,  in  them.  As  a  result 
of  Mr.  Post’s  interest,  the  \  eeder  Mfg.  Co.  was  incorporated  August 
5,  1895. 

The  first  headquarters  of  the  infant  company  was  in  the  building 
occupied  by  America’s  oldest  newspaper — The  Hartford  Courant. 
The  little  device  proved  to  be  more  troublesome  to  manufacture  than 
any  of  Mr.  Veeder’s  more  formidable  designs.  To  produce  it  accu¬ 
rately  required  special  machinery  nowhere  available.  Experiments 
were  started  in  1896  on  die  casting  machines,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  three  successful  machines  still  in  use  today. 
With  the  completion  of  a  successful  method  of  manufacture  and  the 
development  of  Veeder  metal  (a  metal  developed  by  Mr.  Veedcr 
especially  for  die  casting  work)  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  Veedcr 
Mfg.  Company  should  branch  out  into  the  manufacture  of  counters 
as  well  as  die  castings  for  industrial  uses,  especially  after  the  heyday 
of  the  bicycle. 


f  he  automobile  bred  the  need  for  speedometers.  The  Veeder  Com¬ 
pany  was  best  equipped  to  make  the  vital  parts— -wheels  and  pinions 
— and  today,  as  a  part  of  Veeder-Root  Incorporated,  still  retains  a 
very  large  portion  ot  this  business,  including  among  its  customers 
practically  all  of  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  speedometers. 

Presumably  inspired  by  the  early  success  ot  New  Britain  hardware 
manufacturers,  Joel  11.  Root,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
began  to  manufacture  small  hinges  in  1866.  Within  two  decades  the 
business  had  grown  in  a  limited  way  and  was  taken  over  by  Charles 
J.  Root,  a  son  of  the  founder,  who  expanded  it  still  further.  By  1889 
he  had  been  sold  the  idea  of  manufacturing  a  counter  by  a  resident 
of  New  Haven.  It  was  known  as  the  Elm  City  counter,  the  name 
being  taken  because  the  instrument  came  originally  from  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  known  throughout  New  England  as  "The  Elm  City.”  This 
original  Root  counter  was  designed  chiefly  for  attachment  to  heavy 
machinery  as  has  been  the  case  with  practically  till  of  the  long  line 
of  Root  automatic  counter  devices. 

After  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Root  by  an  automobile  accident 
in  1907,  Mr.  John  T.  Chidsey,  then  an  expert  accountant  of  the  Ses¬ 
sions  Foundry  Company,  Bristol,  was  asked  by  the  administrator  of 
the  estate  to  assist  in  taking  inventory.  Several  weeks  of  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  company  affairs  gave  Mr.  Chidsey  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  business  to  inspire  hint  with  the  idea  of  buying  it.  Although 
the  nation  was  at  grips  with  a  financial  panic,  he,  with  the  assistance 
of  Ins  many  friends  and  the  banks  of  Bristol,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds  to  take  over  the  management  of  a  new  corporation 
known  as  the  C.  J.  Root  Company  (later,  The  Root  Co.). 

Under  Mr.  Chidsey’s  leadership  additional  counting  devices  were 
added  (especially  for  the  textile  industry)  as  well  as  a  number  of 
special  hinges  for  pianos,  automobiles,  boats,  etc.  Because  the  greater 
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Above'. — 'Ike  Original  Plant  of  The  Root  Company  in  Bristol. 
Standing  Second  from  the  Left  in  this  Picture  is  Jufyi  Sonstroem, 
and  I'ourtli  from  the  Left  his  brother  Fred,  and  Second  from  the 
Right  is  drank  Northrup;  all  of  whom  are  still  associated  with 
I  EEDER-ROOT ,  INC.,  Today.  Right: — The  Old  Hartford 
Courant  Building  where  the  Feeder  Mfg.  Co.  Started  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Cyclometers  on  the  First  and  Third  Floors. 


portion  of  the  company’s  products  had  to  be  plated,  a  job  plating 
department  was  established  and  is  today  considered  one  of  the  best 
and  most  modern  plating  plants  in  New  England. 

Withing  three  years  (in  1910)  after  Mr.  Chidsey  had  taken  over 
[lie  reins  of  the  business,  a  three-story  modern  brick  building  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction  was  built  supplanting  the  old  wooden  structure. 
Additional  buildings  were  added  in  1913,  1919  and  1925  increasing 
ilk-  floor  space  to  64,000  square  feet  which  represented  a  growth  of 
1400  per  cent  in  manufacturing  space  between  1907  and  1925. 

by  this  time  both  companies  had  found  their  niche;  expanded  as 
leaders  in  their  respective  fields.  The  Vceder  Company  dominated  in 
the  sphere  of  counting  devices  for  the  smaller  types  of  machines  and 
had  built  up  a  business  in  the  manufacture  of  die  castings.  The  Root 


Company  led  the  field  in  the  development  and  sales  of  counting  di 
vices  for  application  in  the  heavier  industries,  as  well  as  establishin 
a  large  hinge  and  stamping  enterprise  and-  a  model  job  plating  dc 
partment  which  specialized  on  the  plating  of  difficult  shapes.  Fo 
lowing  the  line  of  good  economics  in  manufacture  and  distributio 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  David  J.  Post  and  Mr.  Curtis  II.  Veede 
from  the  Vender  Mlg.  Co.,  the  two  companies  were  consolidated  o 
May  15,  192S,  into  \  eedeivRoot,  Incorporated,  w  ith  mam  offices  i 
1  lart  ford. 

1  he  present  officers  of  the  Company  are:  John  4'.  Chidsey,  Chaii 
man  of  the  Board;  Graham  II.  Anthony,  President;  John  11.  Chaplii 
Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager;  Charles  C.  .Ally n.  Secretary  am 
Treasurer. 


THE  ARROW-HAR  E  &  HEGEMAN  ELECTRIC  CO.  Incorporated  1928 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


Edward  R.  Grier 
Chairman 


John  R.  Cook 
President 


Monroe  Guett 
Vice  President 


Samuel  P.  Williams  Charles  G.  Perkins 
Vice  President 


Alfred  H.  Pease 


HE  ARROW-HART  &  HEGEMAN 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1928,  the  result  of  the  merger  of 
the  Arrow  Electric  Company,  founded 
in  1905,  and  the  Hart  &  liegeman  Manufacturing- 
Company,  founded  in  1890.  At  their  inception, 
both  units  of  this  Company  were  pioneers  in  devel¬ 
oping  switches  and  other  electric  wiring  devices ; 
today  the  combination  is  rated  as  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  these  products  in  the  world. 

The  Hart  &  Hegeman  Manufacturing  Company 
was  started  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1890  by 
Gerald  Waldo  Hart  and  George  S.  Hegeman.  In 
1891  they  moved  to  Hartford,  a  closer  source  of 
supply  for  materials  and  labor,  and  this  Company 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut  in 
1891.  Mr.  Hegeman  died  in  1897  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Mr.  Hart  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Company,  being  succeeded  by  Alfred  IT.  Pease,  who 
controlled  the  business  and  was  its  President  until 
his  death  in  1913.  Kollowing  his  death  Shiras  Mor¬ 
ris  was  elected  President,  which  position  he  retained 
until  his  death  in  1927.  Samuel  P.  Williams  was 
then  made  President,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
merger  was  effected  with  the  Arrow  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  in  1928. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Arrow  Electric  Company 
are  to  be  found  in  the  switch  business  started  by 
Charles  G.  Perkins  in  1880.  It  was  while  conduct¬ 
ing  this  business  that  he  developed  the  Perkins 
.electric  switch,  a  special  type  of  carbon  filament  foi 
incandescent  lamps,  and  numerous  other  appuite 


nances  for  the  infant  industry.  Mr.  Perkins  was  ony 
of  the  first  Yankee  inventors  to  turn  his  mechanical 
skill  and  ingenuity  to  these  electrical  probh  m- 
This  earliest  venture  into  the  manufacturing  In  hi 
was  disposed  of  to  other  interests  about  the  year 
1900.  Mr.  Perkins  entered  into  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  field  a  second  time  in  1905,  with  the  founding  of 
the  Perkins  Corporation.  In  1908  Edward  R.  Grier 
joined  the  organization,  and  the  corporation  became 
the  Arrow  Electric  Company.  The  original  factory 
was  housed  in  small  rented  quarters  near  the  “Glen- 
wood”  Railroad  Station,  just  across  the  railroad 
tracks  from  one  of  the  company’s  present  modern 
plants. 

The  Arrow  Electric  Company  experienced  its 
growth  from  one  of  the  city’s  small  manufacturing 
establishments  to  its  present  pre-eminent  position 
in  the  field,  largely  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Grier’s  busi¬ 
ness  acumen.  It  was  also  through  his  foresight  and 
financial  ability  that  the  merger  with  the  Hart  & 
Hegeman  Manufacturing  Co.  was  brought  about  in 
1928,  a  measure  resulting  in  great  economies  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  new  goods  developments  as  it  com¬ 
bined  two  outstanding  engineering  units. 

With  the  consummation  of  the  merger,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  activities  of  the  two  companies  were 
brought  together,  with  offices  in  the  main  plant  on 
Hawthorne  Street.  Its  other  plants  in  Hartford  are 
located  at  Broad  Street  and  Capitol  Avenue  5  Russ, 
Lawrence  and  Broad  Streets  j  and  Capitol  Avenue 
and  Laurel  Street.  Subsidiary  plants  are  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Porcelain  Co.,  Washington,  N.  J.,  Arrow- 
Hart  &  Hegeman  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Arrow 
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Manufacturers  of  WIRING  DEVICES  and  CONTROL  APPARATUS 


Electric  Switches,  Ltd.,  London,  England.  Through 
distributing  agencies  and  branches,  the  companies’ 
products  go  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Grier  was  elected  President  of  the  Arrow- 
Hart  &  Hegeman  Electric  Company  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  and  remained  in  this  capacity  until 
1932,  when  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Board.  John 
R.  Cook  was  then  elected  President. 

Behind  the  establishment  and  the  development  of 
this  institution  there  is  the  interesting  story  of  the 
control  of  electric  light  and  power  which,  until  about 
1880,  had  been  more  of  a  dream  than  a  reality.  It 
was  the  necessity  of  solving  this  problem  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  both  the  Hart  &  Hegeman  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  and  the  Arrow  Electric  Company. 

The  problem  of  controlling  electric  current,  turn¬ 
ing  it  off  and  on,  and  making  it  convenient  for  pub¬ 
lic  use,  was  solved  in  a  primitive  but  satisfactory 
manner  by  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Perkins.  Later,  as 
the  electrical  industry  progressed,  improvements 
and  new  designs  were  developed  in  switches,  lamp¬ 
holders,  receptacles,  and  other  current  controlling 
devices,  to  keep  abreast  of  this  rapidly  developing 
industry.  Thousands  of  new  electrical  wiring  de¬ 


vices  had  to  be  designed  to  supply  the  needs  of  mod¬ 
ern  lighting,  power  control,  and  electrical  appliances 
in  homes  and  industry.  With  each  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  and  new  developments  greater  perfection  111 
design  and  performance  was  required.  In  these  55 
years  of  progress,  the  founders  and  developers  of 
this  Company,  through  years  of  research,  experiments 
and  tests,  became  recognized  leaders  in  this  branch 
of  the  electrical  industry.  Foremost  among  these  men 
is  the  company’s  vice  president  and  chief  engineer, 
Monroe  Guett,  in  whose  name  an  impressive  num¬ 
ber  of  patents  have  been  granted.  He  has  been  in 
active  charge  of  factory  operation  and  inventive  de¬ 
velopment  since  the  founding  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  company  in  1890. 

I  he  Arrow-Hart  &  Hegeman  Electric  Co.  today 
continues  this  tradition  of  producing  modern  elec¬ 
trical  wiring  devices  and  control  apparatus  to  meet 
the  wide  and  diversified  requirements  of  today’s 
national  and  international  markets.  Throughout 
the  company’s  history,  dating  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  industry  itself,  this  company  has  concentrated 
its  efforts  in  making  the  control  of  electricity  efficient, 
safe  and  convenient  for  everyone. 
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AIR  VIEW  OF  ENSIGN-BICKFORD  P  LA  NT  AT  SIMSBURY 
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THE  ENSIGN-HICK  FORD 


COMPANY,  SIMSBURY 


Founded  in  lSj6 


JOSEPH  R.  ENSIGN 


JOSEPH  TOY 


WILLIAM  BICKFORD 


AFE  I  Y  FUSE,  consisting  oi  a  core  of  black  powder 
which  is  enveloped  in  jute  yarn  and  surrounded 
by  additional  cotton  yarns  and  waterproofing  mater¬ 
ials,  in  general  appearance  like  a  good  sized  piece 
oi  twine,  is  used  in  blasting  operations  in  mines 
and  quarries  for  conducting  fire  to  the  blasting  cap  which,  in 
turn,  sets  oft'  the  explosive  charge. 

The  story  of  the  fuse  industry  in  America  commences  with 
its  introduction  and  manufacture  at  the  site  of  the  first  American 
Copper  mine,  Newgate,  at  Granby,  Connecticut  (then  a  part  of 
Simsbury).  In  1830  the  Phoenix  Mining  Company  purchased 
the  Newgate  property  for  $1,200  and  commenced  mining  oper- 
I  ations  under  the  superintendency  of  Richard  Bacon  of  Simsbury. 

About  the  year  1836,  while  travelling  in  England  in  the 
interest  of  copper  mining,  Richard  Bacon  called  on  members  of 
i  the  firm  of  Bickford,  Smith  &  Davey  the  original  manufacturers 
of  Safety  Fuse,  and  asked  to  be  appointed  agent  lor  the  sale  of 
fuse  in  the  United  States.  After  some  deliberation  a  shipment 
ol  fuse  consigned  to  Bacon  was  sent  to  America,  but  an  ad 
j  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  made  further  importation  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Negotiations  then  ensued  resulting  in  partnership  ar- 
.  rangements  between  the  English  firm  and  Bacon  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  manufacture  of  safety  fuse  in  the  United  States. 

The  original  completed  partnership  agreement  for  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  the  first  American  fuse  company  dated  May  6th,  1837, 
started  the  co-partnership  of  Bacon,  Bickford,  Eales  &  Co. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  first  American  made  fuse  came  to  be 
manufactured  at  the  site  of  the  first  copper  mine  in  America- 
Newgate — a  circumstance  which  was  logical  in  view  of  Mr. 
Bacon’s  connection  with  the  Phoenix  Mining  Company  and  the 
fact  that  the  fuse  could  be  used  there.  Within  a  very  short 
time,  however,  mining  ceased  at  Newgate  and  the  fuse  works 
were  moved  to  a  small  water-power  site  at  East  Weatogue. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Joseph  Toy,  a  young  Cornishman,  was  sent 
over  from  the  English  firm.  In  1851  the  partnership  became 
loy,  Bickford  &  Co.  and  the  plant  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  on  Hop  Brook  in  Simsbury.  Under  the  management  of 
i  Joseph  Toy  the  fuse  business  was  ably  carried  on  and  at  his 


death  in  1887  Mr.  Rasph  H.  Ensign,  his  son-in-law,  became 
manager  oi  the  firm,  which  then  took  the  name  of  Ensign, 
Bickford  &  Co.  In  the  year  1907  the  partnership  of  Ensign, 
Bickford  &  Co.  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  The  Ensign- 
Bicklord  Company.  At  that  time  consolidation  of  the  Climax 
F'use  Company  at  Avon,  Conn,  with  The  Ensign-Bickford  Com¬ 
pany  took  place. 

With  all  the  developments  in  fuse  manufacture  that  have 
gone  on  abroad  and  at  home,  The  Ensign-Bickford  Company 
management  has  kept  constantly  in  touch.  The  result  of  this 
has  been  that  the  product  of  The  Ensign-Bickford  Company  has 
steadily  improved  and  its  use  has  become  widespread.  Many 
million  feet  of  fuse  were  manufactured  for  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
and  during  the  World  War  special  fuse  was  furnished  for  hand 
grenades,  mis-hre  charges  and  other  special  uses.  The  Company 
received  a  citation  from  the  War  Department  in  recognition  of 
the  services  rendered.  To  keep  insofar  as  possible  a  control  on 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  safety  fuse,  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  built  its  own  cotton  and  jute  mills  and  has  established 
a  Laboratory  for  testing  not  only  raw  materials  but  the  finished 
product. 

In  the  yrear  1913  The  En sign- BicJ ford  Company  introduced 
Cordeau-Bickf ord  into  the  United  States.  This  is  a  detonating 
fuse  consisting  of  a  lead  tube  filled  with  trinitrotoluene  and  it 
is  now  widely  used  byr  quarries  and  mines,  especially'  in  well- 
drill  shooting  where  many'  holes  have  to  be  shot  at  one  time. 

The  present  factory  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  town 
on  Hop  Brook.  The  buildings  were  designed  and  constructed 
by  employees  of  the  Company  and  built  of  native  red  sandstone 
taken  from  the  Company’s  own  quarry.  T  he  Company  maintains 
some  250  homes  for  its  employees,  who  number  approximately 
390  for  the  Simsbury'  and  Avon  plants  together. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  Joseph  R.  Ensign, 
President;  Robert  Darling,  Vice-President;  Henry  E.  Ellsworth, 
Vice-President;  ].  Kell  Brandon,  Secretary;  Chester  R.  Seymour, 
Treasurer;  Robert  E.  Darling,  Assistant  Secretary;  John  E.  Ells¬ 
worth,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
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THE  G.  E.  PRENTICE  MANUEACTU  RING  CO. 


HE  G.  E.  PRENTICE 
MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COM¬ 
PANY  was  organized 
in  1912  by  its  present  president, 
George  E.  Prentice.  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice’s  years  of  experience  before 
starting  bis  own  business  had  been  va¬ 
ried  and  his  career  up  to  the  formation 
of  his  own  company  is  an  interesting 
one;  it  is  largely  due  to  bis  industry 
and  inventive  and  business  ability  that 
his  first  tiny  factory  has  since  1912 
grown  into  the  second  largest  slide- 
fastener  production  plant  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Prentice  had  worked  in  a  print¬ 
ing  plant  and  a  shoe  store  in  England 
before  coming  to  this  country,  and  in 
America  he  was  for  seven  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  jewelry  firm  of 
Churchill  and  Lewis  in  New  Britain. 
When  this  company  moved  to  New 
York,  Mr.  Prentice  was  immediately 
taken  on  by  the  Traut  and  Hine  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company.  In  a  little  over 
a  year  his  accomplishments  were  rec¬ 
ognized  and  he  was  made  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  plant. 

The  Traut  and  Hine  Company  was 
one  of  New  Britain’s  pioneer  hard¬ 
ware  factories  and  at  this  time  it  was 
going  into  its  eighth  year.  Until  that 
time  the  firm  had  never  paid  a  divi¬ 
dend.  A  year  after  Mr.  Prentice 
took  over  the  reins  the  stockholders 
received  their  first  dividend  check. 
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Machinery  hummed,  orders  poured  in, 
profits  were  realized.  Mr.  Prentice’s 
inventions  caused  a  number  of  patents 
to  be  taken  out  and  assigned  to  the 
concern. 

In  1912  George  Prentice  resigned 
his  Traut  and  Hine  position  to  start 
his  own  business.  A  good  organizer, 
a  fine  mechanic,  and  possessing  shrewd 
executive  ability,  he  went  over  to  Ken¬ 
sington  and  with  two  helpers  lie  set 
up  his  new  factory. 

To  start,  he  personally  designed  a 
number  of  suspender,  garter  and  arm 
band  buckles,  then  cut  the  master  hubs, 
made  the  dies  and  plating  solutions 
and  went  out  and  sold  the  goods  from 
the  first  samples.  Despite  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice’s  almost  superhuman  efforts  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  the  business  profit¬ 
able,  the  gross  sales  for  the  first  year 
were  disappointing.  However,  by  the 
application  of  sound  business  princi¬ 
ples,  sales  increased  in  every  succeed¬ 
ing  year;  through  times  of  normal 
business  and  through  times  of  depres¬ 
sion,  the  sales  have  grown  without  a 
break. 

When  the  house  of  Prentice  took 
on  the  aspect  of  being  a  successful  en¬ 
terprise,  the  producing  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  slide  fastener  or  zipper 
was  undertaken.  It  was  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice’s  object  “to  develope  for  commer¬ 
cial  uses,  the  smoothest,  strongest  and 
best  interlocking  slide  fastener  and  to 


be  able  to  manufacture  it  so  inexpen¬ 
sively  that  it  would  be  possible  to  use 
it  on  all  grades  and  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise.”  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
Mr.  Prentice  and  his  associate,  Robert 
C.  Legat,  finally  succeeded  and  were 
granted  United  States  Patent  No. 
1658392. 

The  hulk  of  the  company’s  business 
is  now  m  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  zipper.  They  .make  zippers  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  articles,  from  automobile  tire- 
covers  to  sporting  and  leather  goods, 
indeed  for  practically  every  article 
which  needs  to  be  opened  and  closed. 
The  company  holds  patents  on  five 
different  kinds  of  slide  fasteners,'  of 
which  it  manufactures  two,  it  being 
the  only  house  in  the  world  producing 
two  types  of  this  item.  And  to  add 
to  its  laurels,  the  Prentice  machines 
turn  out  the  smallest  zipper  known, 
and,  too,  make  more  sizes  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  than  any  other  firm. 

The  concern  does  a  gross  business 
of  close  to  $1,000,000  a  year;  its 
machinery  produces  10,000  different 
kinds  of  designs  and  articles.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  factory  is  the  largest  maker 
of  key-holders  of  the  leather  case  va¬ 
riety  in  the  world,  while  in  the  field 
of  invention  George  Prentice  has  pro¬ 
duced  over  one  hundred  United  States 
patents  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
foreign  countries. 


First  and  Present  Permanent  Home  of  Salvation  Army  in  Hartford 


The  Salvation 
Vermont  and 


Army's  prison  "cork  started  here 
Western  Massachusetts ,  has  keen 
Adjutant  Miller 


in  1SS5.  Since  May,  the  Army  work  in  this  divisio 

carried  on  by  Adjutant  Ralph  Miller ,  youngest  Divisional 
succeeded  Lieutenant  Colonel  Albert  L.  Bates  in  this  position. 
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THE  FLINT-BRUGE  COMPANY 


Established  -  iScjl 


HE  FLINT  -  BRUCE 
C  O  M  P  A  N  V  w  a  s 
founded  in  the  days 
when  Grover  Cleveland 
was  president  and  life  moved  along 
leisurely  in  carriages.  Under  the 
leadership  of  one  of  its  co-founders 
it  has  lived  through  forty-four,  years 
of  the  greatest  changes  that  history 
has  ever  witnessed.  In  1891  John 
E.  Bruce  and  Will  Filley  opened 
a  furniture  store  at  103  Asylum 
Street,  at  exactly  the  same  location 
as  the  Asylum  Street  entrance  of 
the  present-day  store.  The  only 
other  furniture  stores  in  Hartford 
at  that  time  were  George  W.  Flint’s, 
Julius  Kellog’s,  Seidler  &  May’s, 
Henry  Speiske’s,  C.  C.  Fuller’s  and 
Robbin’s;  today  the  Flint-Bruce 
Company  is  the  only  one  left  of  this 
large  group. 

This  venture  of  Mr.  Bruce  and 
Mr.  Filley  was  almost  immediately 


successful,  and  within  a  few  years 
the  store  had  expanded  from  the 
original  quarters  of  a  single  floor  to 
occupy  the  entire  building  at  10^  Asy¬ 
lum  Street.  Mr.  Filley  remained 
with  the  company  for  eighteen  years, 
retiring  in  1909. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Fil  ley’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  partnership,  George 
W.  Flint  and  C  ompany  merged  with 
Mr.  Bruce  to  form  the  Flint-Bruce 
Company.  Shortly  after  this  merger 
the  promise  of  increased  business  was 
so  great  that  a  six-story  building  was 
erected  adjoining  the  original  home 
and  extending  through  to  Trumbull 
Street. 

F'ollowing  the  death  of  Mr.  Flint 
in  1921,  George  W.  Butler  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  firm  as  a  partner  to 
take  full  charge  of  the  buying  and 
merchandising.  There  was  a  strange 
coincidence  in  Mr.  Butler’s  entrance 
to  the  firm,  for  as  a  boy  he  had 


John  E.  Bruce 

President  and  Founder  of  l'lie  Flint- 
Bruce  Company 


worked  in  his  father’s  store  which 
was  adjacent  to  Flint-Bruce’s.  After 
man\'  years  of  experience  in  metro¬ 
politan  furniture  stores  he  returned  to 
very  nearly  the  site  of  his  first  job. 


HARTFORD’S  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  FURNITURE  STORE 


George  M.  Butler 


Vice-President  and  A ssistant  Treas¬ 
urer  of  The  Flint-Bruce  (Jo/// puny 

In  the  latter  twenties  the  Flint- 
Bruce  Company  experienced  a 
growth  which  was  phenomenal.  A 
separate  department  was  installed  tor 
their  large  stock  of  early  American 


reproductions,  and  many  new  lines  of 
household  furnishings  and  equipment 
were  added  to  their  stock.  During 
this  time  an  interior  decorating  de¬ 
partment  was  built  up  to  serve  the 
customers;  more  room  was  acquired 
for  display  on  Trumbull  Street;  and 
a  six-story  warehouse  fronting  on  the 
railroad  on  Atlantic  Street  was  pur¬ 
chased. 

Today  the  Flint-Bruce  Company 
has  two  acres  of  floor  space  devoted 
to  the  display  of  home-furnishings, 
of  which  their  stock  is  the  greatest  of 
any  store  in  New  England  with  the 
exception  of  Boston.  In  the  present 
modern  store  there  are  separate  de¬ 
partments  for  radios,  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment  (gas,  electric,  and  coal  ranges, 
washing  machines,  refrigerators  and 
ironers),  office  furniture,  and  floor 
coverings.  Two  complete  homes — 
thirty  model  rooms  have  been  built 
and  furnished  with  a  view  to  best 


showing  of  the  furniture  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  suggestion  to  the  buyer  as  to 
decoration. 

idle  Flint-Bruce  Company  is  a 
member  by  invitation  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Furniture  Guild,  to  which 
fewer  than  four  hundred  of  the 
twelve  thousand  furniture  stores  in 
the  country  belong.  It  is  a  member 
of  Century'  Furniture  Associates,  a 
buying  group  of  forty-eight  furniture 
stores  whose  purchases  total  many 
millions.  All  the  benefits  and  price 
concessions  of  large  scale  buying,  can 
be  given  to  the  customers  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  stores. 

Although  'The  Flint-Bruce  Com¬ 
pany  is  Hartford’s  oldest  furniture 
store,  it  succeeds  in  remaining  modern 
and  ahead  of  the  times,  for  the  con¬ 
servatism  taught  by  years  is  always 
well  tempered  with  the  youthful,  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  which  is  an  inherent 
part  of  the  Company’s  policy. 
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The  New  Entrance  o/i  I  ru/nhull  Street 


to  HartforePs  Oldest  and  Largest  Furniture  Store. 
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HARTFORD’S  OLDEST  EATING  HOUSE — HO NISS’S  Kstab.  /S'./j 
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Fred  Atchison ,  fifty -two  years  with  Honiss’s  known  from  coast-  to  coast ,  and  friend 

of  many  Hartford  celebrities 


HE  HONISS  OYSTER  HOUSE  COM¬ 
PANY,  now  in  its  ninetieth  year,  is  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  of  Hartford’s 
eating  places.  It  began  its  long  and  suc- 
reer  in  1845,  when  it  was  opened  as  an 
“oyster  depot”  under  the  l  Tnited  States  Hotel,  then 
one  of  the  best  known  hostelries  in  America.  At  that 
time  there  were  only  three  tables,  seating  a  total  of 
nine  persons ;  today  Homss’s  seating  capacity  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  business,  started  by  two  partners,  Barnes  and 
Coats,  later  passed  into  other  hands  and  was  succes¬ 
sively  controlled  by  Henry  Goodale,  A.  Ihomas  & 
Company,  and  Charles  Bradley.  About  1870  Ihom¬ 
as  A.  Honiss  assumed  control,  and  thirteen  yeais 
later  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  bred  Atchison,  present 
genial  host  and  president.  During  the  year  1900 
Mr.  Honiss  retired  from  business,  selling  his  inter¬ 
est  to  Mr.  Edwin  Tolhurst,  a  half  brother.  Mr. 
Atchison,  with  two  associates,  1  homas  E.  O’Neill 
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and  William  W.  Hastings,  purchased  the  business  in 
1914  and  incorporated  in  the  following  year  as  the 
Honiss  Oyster  House  Company.  Mr.  Hastings  is 
still  with  the  company  as  vice-president.  1  he  other 
officers  are  John  J.  Rome,  secretary,  and  C.  I..  An¬ 
drew,  assistant  treasurer. 

Many  historical  objects  decorate  the  entrance  to 
the  Honiss  Oyster  House.  In  fact,  they  constitute  a 
unique  art  gallery,  for  Mr.  Atchison  has  made  a  life¬ 
long  hobby  of  collecting  famous  historical  portraits 
and  unusual  relics.  During  the  years  this  famous  res¬ 
taurant  has  served  its  inimitable  sea  foods  to  many 
celebrities  of  America  and  the  Continent. 

Honiss’s  trade  extends  beyond  the  restaurant,  how¬ 
ever.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  their  famous  sea  foods 
leave  their  retail  and  wholesale  departments  weekly 
for  customers  in  Hartford,  West  Hartford,  and 
nearby  institutions.  1  he  deliveries  are  made  twice 
daily,  morning  and  afternoon,  by  Honiss’s  three  de¬ 
livery  trucks. 
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i835-WITKOWER’S  CELEBRATES  ITS  100th  ANNI  VERSA  RY- 1  935 


HKN  Witkower’s  in  Hartford  celebrated  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary  this  year,  the  shades  of 
many  great  men  must  have  joined  the  festivities 
unseen.  For  Witkower’s  is  a  bookstore  with  a 
tradition  and  with  memories.  On  March  6,  1860, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  spoken  in  Hartford  the  day  before, 
came  to  the  store  to  meet  Gideon  Welles  and  to  hold  a  two- 
hour  political  and  economic  discussion  with  him,  which  led 
to  the  appointment  of  Welles  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy'  in  the 
Lincoln  cabinet.  For  a  number  of  years  Mark  1  wain  was 
almost  a  daily  visitor  to  the  store;  so  were  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  William  Gillette.  Lever- 
ett  Belknap,  who  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  in  j88o,  and 
who  is  known  now  as  a  genial  eight} -four-year-old  antiquarian, 
tells  of  frequent  hilarious  sessions  in  the  back  room  of  the  shop 
when  Mark  Twain  would  convulse  his  hearers  with  funny 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  profanity. 

Although  the  store  has  gone  through  seven  changes  of  name 
and  three  of  location  since  it  was  founded,  it  has  not  lost  the 
atmosphere  which  has  made  it  so  successful.  For  the  past  sixty- 
six  years  it  has  been  at  the  same  address,  77  Asylum  Street,  and 
the  facade  has  scarcely  been  changed  in  that  time.  But  the 
casual  observer  would  be  wrong- if  he  inferred  from  the  rather 
old-fashioned  looking  display  windows  and  entrance  that  the 
store  itself  was  old-fashioned.  Israel  Witkower,  the  present 
owner,  is  known  through  New  England  as  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  bookmen  in  the  business  and  as  a  good  merchandiser. 

Caleb  M.  Packard  and  Flavins  A.  Brown  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  as  Packard  &  Brown  at  20  State  Street  in  May,  1835,  buy¬ 
ing  out  H.  F.  Summer  St  Company,  a  bookshop  which  had  been 
operating  at  that  address  for  live  years  previously.  In  1838  Mr. 
Packard  retired  from  the  business  and  became  a  bookkeeper  in 
a  bank.  His  successor  as  a  partner  was  Edward  W.  Parsons,  a 
youth  of  twenty-one.  The  name  of  the  lirin  was  changed  to 
Brown  and  Parsons.  In  1844  the  firm  bought  out  the  book¬ 
store  of  John  Paine,  on  Main  Street,  and  for  a  while  ran  1  he 


two  stores,  but  in  1846  the  business  was  moved  to'  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Asylum  Streets,  where  Brown  and  Parsons  installed 
“the  first  real  show  windows  ever  seen  in  Hartford.”  The 
store  remained  there  for  over  twenty-three  years,  becoming 
known  as  “The  Old  Corner  Bookstore.” 

Mr.  Parsons  retired  from  the  firm  in  1852  and  Flavins  A. 
Brown  carried  on  the  business  under  his  own  name  for  the  next 
six  years',  publishing  a  number  of  books  under  his  own  imprint. 
William  H.  (  j ross  joined  Mr.  Brown  in  1858  and  the  firm 
became  known  as  Brown  &  Gross.  1  his  name  lasted  for  thirty- 
three  years  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Gross  in  1891,  although  Mr. 
Brown  died  in  1880.  The  business  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  in  1869.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Brown’s  death,  Levcrctt 
Belknap  was  taken  into  partnership.  He  had  joined  the  firm 
as  a  boy  in  1864,  so  that  the  lives  of  two  men,  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Belknap,  extend  over  the  entire  century  of  the  store’s 
existence.  When  Mr.  Gross  died  in  1891,  a  year  after  George 
F.  Warfield  became  a  partner,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Belknap  and  Warfield. 

After  forty-six  years  in  the  business  and  thirty  tears  as  part¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Belknap  retired  in  1910  and  the  firm  became  G.  F. 
Warfield  and  Company'.  For  ten  years  he  was  the  sole  owner, 
but  in  1920  he  took  in  as  partner  Israel  Witkower,  who  had 
been  with  the  store  since  1903.  'When  Mr.  Warfield  retired 
in  1929,  Mr.  Witkower  became  the  sole  owner  and  the  name 
was  changed  for  the  seventh  time  to  Witkower’s. 

Since  Mr.  Witkower  has  owned  the  store  several  changes  have 
been  made.  The  store  has  been  extended  in  length,  a  large 
circulating  library  has  been  added  as  well  as  a  greeting  card 
department.  Only  this  year  the  greater  part  of  the  basement 
has  been  turned  into  an  Old  Book  Bargain  Basement,  which  is 
proving  very'  successf  ul. 

Although  the  personnel  has  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
although  “Anthony  Adverse”  has  taken  the  place  of  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  as  a  best  seller,  Witkower’s  remains  a  bookstore 
with  a  tradition  of  service  and  bookishness. 
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Carries  on  Business  Established  in  lSj6 
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P.  ().  Post  nuts  Shop  at  1  g  Pearl  Street }  Hartford y  (l  onneeticut 


HE  business  now  carried 
on  by  P.  O.  Postma  at 
19  Pearl  Street  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Thomas  Steele 
in  1836  on  Main  Street,  which  at 
that  time  was  the  location  of  nearly 
all  mercantile  enterprise. 

When  Thomas  Steele  began  busi¬ 


ness  for  himself  over  a  century  ago, 
nearly  all  of  the  goods  which  he  sold 
were  imported  from  abroad,  there 
being  as  yet  little  jewelry  or  silverware 
industry  in  this  country.  At  that  time 
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Connecticut-made  clocks  were  well 
established,  but  metal  movements  were 
still  looked  upon  as  being  impractical. 
Watches  were  made  by  skilled  work¬ 
men  by  hand  and  were  rare.  The  mass 
production  of  this  article  was  still  to 
come.  Consequently  this  business  at 
first  consisted  largely  of  repair  work 
on  the  fine  jewelry,  plate  and  watches 
owned  by  the  wealthier  citizens,  with 
an  occasional  commission  from  the 
sale  of  some  imported  goods. 

The  business  prospered  and  some 
few  years  later  Steele  took  his  son  in 
business  with  him  and  the  partnership 
continued  until  1886  at  the  same  lo¬ 
cation. 

At  that  time  August  H.  Schmidt 
became  successor  to  Steele  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  at  19  Pearl  Street. 
Later  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob  Fox, 
associated  himself  with  him  and  they 
remained  together  in  business  until 
1910,  when  it  was  purchased  by  J. 
Fred  Bitzer,  Jr.  Mr.  Bitzer  died  in 
1930  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
owner,  P.  O.  Postma. 

The  present  business  presents  a 
different  picture  than  that  ot  1836. 


Otto  Postma 


Rather  than  going  abroad  for  goods 
to  sell,  today  they  are  largely  made 
in  America  (many  of  them  in  Con¬ 
necticut)  and  of  the  trade  a  great  part 
is  watches  which  were  a  great  rarity 
in  the  days  of  Steele.  But  aside  from 
the  changes  in  merchandise  and  its 
larger  part  in  the  total  business,  the 
business  has  remained  with  the  same 
ideals  that  were  given  to  it  by 'Steele: 
a  craft  requiring  great  technical  skill 
and  training.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Postma  is  his  son,  Otto  Postma. 
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THE  SAMUEL  DONCHIAN  RUG  COMPANY 


935 


IE  SAMUEL  DON¬ 
CHIAN  RUG'  COM¬ 
PANY  was  founded  in 
1 884  by  Samuel  D011- 
chian  who  had  come  to 
this  country  shortly  before  and  settled 
in  Hartford.  Mr.  Donchian’s  first 
store  was  located  in  a  bookshop  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  moved  across, 
the  street  to  a  spot  near  where  the 
present  building  of  the  Aetna  Eire 
Insurance  Company  now  stands.  For 
many  years  the  company  was  located 
on  the  site  of  the  present  [odd  Pudd¬ 
ing  at  75  Pearl  Street.  In  1910,  how¬ 
ever,  the  company  erected  its  own 
building,  which  it  now  occupies  at 


Paul  S.  Donchian 


Samuel.  Donchian 

205  Pearl  Street.  Mr.  Donchian  died 
as  this  structure  was  being  completed 
and  since  this  time  the  business  has 
been  carried  on  by  his  family.  The 
officers  ot  the  company  are:  Mrs.  S. 
IE  1)  onchian,  President;  Paul  S.  Don¬ 
chian,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer; 
and  Richard  D.  Donchian,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  and  Secretary. 

The  position  of  the  company  has 


been  one  of  notable  progressiveness. 
Samuel  Donchian  was  among  the  ver\ 
first  importers  ot  oriental  rugs  in 
America  and  for  twenty-three  years 
he  dealt  exclusively  in  this  line. 
However,  in  1907,  he  broadened  his 
merchandise  to  include  rugs  ot  the 
domestic  variety  and  from  that  time 
the  company  has  continued  to  expand 
their  line.  During  the  last  year  the 
company  has  emphasized  their  lino¬ 
leum  line  and  today.it  handles  every¬ 
thing  which  is  used  to  cover  floors, 
from  small  beginnings  the  Samuel 
Donchian  Rug  Company  has  come  to 
be  the  largest  exclusive  floor  covering 
company  in  New  England. 


Richard  I).  Donchian 
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DONCHIAN  BUILDING  —  Home  &j  Connecticut’s  Largest  Rug  Establishment 
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H.  A.WILLA  Rl) — Hartford's  Oldest  and  Largest  Antique  Dealer _ list.  Kjry 


A  remarkable  still  life  plwto  showing  the  portrait  on  pine  of  the  famous 
Dame  Pitkin  and  the  famous  Pitkin  glass  jar 


CONNECTICUT  for 

many  years  has  been  the 
happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  seekers  of  rare 
antiques.  Auctions  held  in  various 
towns  from  time  to  time  have  dis¬ 
closed  pieces  of  almost  priceless  value. 
H.  A.  Willard,  in  1917,  began 
specializing  in  the  appraisal  of  such 


articles  and  in  the  conducting  of  auc¬ 
tions  at  which  have  been  sold  some 
of  the  rarest  finds  in  the  last  quarter 
century;  such  as  the  earliest  known 
dated  pine' dower  chest  found  in  New¬ 
ington  and  sold  to  William  Goodwin 
of  Hartford;  the  rarest  example  of  a 
four  skirted  turned  center  stretcher 
table  in  oak,  a  picture  of  which  is 


shown  on  this  page,  and  also  the  por¬ 
trait  on  pine  of  Dame  Pitkin,  head  of 
the  family  who  conducted  the  famous 
Pitkin  I  avern  and  glass  works,  also 
the  unique  Pitkin  glass  jar. 

Mr.  Willard  has  always  conducted 
his  business  in  Hartford  county,  also 
he  is  frequently  called  outside  the 
county  in  the  course  of  his  auction 
and  appraisal  work.  During  the  pres¬ 
ent  Tercentenary  year  Mr.  Willard 
has  opened  to  the  public  a  permanent 
exhibit  and  private  salesroom  at  39 
Mulberry  Street,  where  he  welcomes 
all  those  interested  in  antiques.  Here 
the  visitor  will  find  a  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  group  of  valuable  and  unique  piec¬ 
es.  During  the  current  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  has  passed  through  his 
hands  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  rare 
Oriental  silk  prayer  rugs.  Pieces 
from  his  collection  of  early  glass  have 
been  sought  for  by  important  col¬ 
lectors  and  Metropolitan  dealers  all 
over  the  country. 

During  the  depression  many  valu¬ 
able  pieces  have  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  available.  Some  families  have 
been  forced  by  necessity  to  dispose  of 
heirlooms  that  have  been  precious 
family  possessions  for  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Many  of  such  pieces  Mr. 
Willard  has  bought  outright,  while- 
others  he  has  undertaken  to  dispose  of 
to  the  best  advantage  on  a  commission 
basis.  At  his  salesrooms  at  present 
may  be  seen  a  rare  collection  of  small 
baby  chairs,  including  a  fancy  Car¬ 
ver  arm  chair,  a  plain  Carver  arm 
chair,  the  only  slant  arm  baby  chair, 
a  Queen  Anne  baby  arm  chair,  and 
many  others. 
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CHARLES  D  1  C  K  E  N  S  V  I  S  I  T  S  H  A  R  T  E  O  R  I) 
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Charles  Dickens 


CHARLES  DICKENS,  while  in  America  in 
1842,  proposed  to  visit  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
going  by  way  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
from  Boston.  As  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
winter  the  roads  were  in  bad  shape  and  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  trip  by  steamer  on  the  river  to  save 
time.  February  was  unusually  early  in  the  year  for  the 
hazarding  of  the  trip  but  the  pilot,  Adna  Allen,  was  ap¬ 
parently  unafraid  so,  after  a  hearty  dinner  in  Springfield, 
Dickens  embarked  on  the  steamer  Massachusetts.  I  he 
novelty  of  this  passage  so  impressed  him,  that  in  American 
Notes,”  he  writes  of  it  at  length.  The  following  passage 
is  his  description  of  travel  in  the  nearly  toy  boats  of  that  day. 

“The  captain  of  a  small  steamboat  was  going  to  make 
his  first  trip  for  the  season  that  day  (the  second  l'ebiuary 
trip,  I  believe,  within  the  memory  of  man),  and  only 
waited  for  us  to  go  on  board.  Accordingly,  we  went  on 
board,  with  as  little  delay  as  might  be.  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  started  directly.  It  certainly  was  not  called 
a  small  steamboat  without  reason.  I  omitted  to  ask  the 
question,  but  I  should  think  it  must  have  been  of  about 
half  a  pony  power.  Mr.  Paap,  the  celebrated  Dwuif, 
might  have  lived  and  died  happily  in  the  cabin,  which  was 
fitted  with  common  sash  windows,  like  an  oidinuiy  dwell 
ing-house.  These  windows  had  bright  red  cm  tains  too, 
hung  on  slack  strings  across  the  lower  panes,  so  that  it  looked 
like  the  parlor  of  a  Lilliputian  public-house,  which  had  got 
afloat  in  a  flootl  or  some  other  water  accident,  and  was 


The  above  account  is  taken  from  “ The  Connecticut  River  Bank¬ 
ing",  a  memorial  volume  issued  by  that  institution  m  -  ,  its  uu 
tennial  year.  Henry  IV.  Ervin  g  is  the  author.  The  book  is  intimated' 
concerned  'with  the  development  of  transportation  on  tlu  naer. 


drifting  nobody  knew  where.  But  even  in  this  chamber 
was  a  rocking  chair.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  on 
anywhere,  in  America,  without  a  rocking  chair. 

“I  am  afraid  to  tell  how  many  feet  short  this  vessel  was, 
or  how  many  feet  narrow;  to  apply  the  words  length  and 
width  to  such  measurement  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  But  I  may  state  that  we  all  kept  the  middle  of  the 
deck,  lest  the  boat  should  unexpectedly  tip  over;  and  that 
the  machinery  by  some  surprising  process  of  condensation, 
w'orked  between  it  and  the  keel,;  the  whole  forming  a 
warm  sandwich  about  three  feet  thick.  It  rained  all  day, 
as  I  once  thought  it  never  did  rain  anywhere  but  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  river  was  full  of  floating 
blocks  of  ice,  which  was  constantly  crunching  and  crack¬ 
ing  under  us;  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  course  we  took 
to  avoid  the  larger  masses,  carried  down  the  middle  of  the 
river  by  the  current,  did  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  Never¬ 
theless  we  moved  onward  dexterously;  and  being  well 
wrapped  up,  bade  defiance  to  the  weather,  and  enjoyed  the 
journey. 

“The  Connecticut  is  a  fine  stream;  and  the  banks  in 
summer-time,  I  have  no  doubt,  beautiful.  *  *  *  After 
two  hours  and  a  half  of  this  odd  traveling  (including  a 
stoppage  at  a  small  town),  where  we  were  saluted  by  a 
gun  considerably  bigger  than  our  own  chimney),  we 
reached  Hartford,  and  straightway  repaired  to  an  extreme¬ 
ly  comfortable  hotel.” 

Mr.  Dickens  was  given  a  most  cordial  reception  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  impressed  him  most 
agreeably.  His  opinion,  expressed  later,  was  that  Hartford 
was  a  lovely  place  where  he  had  many  friends  whom  he 
never  could  remember  with  indifference.  He  declared  that 
he  should  always  entertain  most  pleasant  and  grateful 
recollections  of  the  city. 


The  River  Steamer  “ BARN hi  ”,  owned  by  the 
Connecticut  River  Company. 
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CROMPTON  T.  JOHNSON  :  RARE  BOOKS  &  FIRST  EDITIONS 

123  TRUMBULL  STREET  :  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


WIMT1BK . 


STTMMlhiB 


Mr.  Johnson  always  has 
on  hand  a  large  collection 
of  Connecticut  Town  and 
Local  Histories  as  well  as 
the  more  general  works  on 
the  History  of  the  State. 
T  irst  Editions  of  the  works 
of  New  England  authors 
and  a  carefully  selected 
'stock  of  second  hand  and 
out  of  print  hooks.  En¬ 
quiries  solicited. 


AUTTmW, 


THE  HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, INC. 


Archibald  A.  Welch,  President 
Helen  Tiffany,  Music  Director 
Rosamond  H.  Porter,  Secretary 

HE  HARTFORD  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC  was  founded  in 
1890  by  Mrs.  Archibald  A. 
Welch  at  the  request  oi  Dr. 
H  artrant,  President  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  who  lelt 
that  his  students  needed  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  ecclesiastical  singing  and  instru¬ 
mental  music.  During  the  iirst  years  ot 
its  existence  the  School  was  located  in 
the  buildings  of  the  Seminary  on  Broad 
Street.  Later  it  moved  to  the  old  Abbey 
house  on  the  corner  of  Spring  Street  and 
Asylum  Avenue,  and  eminent  teachers  of 
voice,  piano  and  violin  from  Boston  and 
New  York  such  as  .Villa,  Whitney,  White, 
Edward  H.  Noyes  and  Emilio  de  Gor- 
gorza  were  members  of  the  faculty. 

During  the  early  period  Mrs.  Welch 
devoted  much  of  her  time  and  energy  to 
the  direction  of  the  School  and  its  devel¬ 
opment.  After  her  death  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  musical  director 
and  at  that  time  it  was  decided  to  find  a 
permanent  home  for  the  school  and  the 


house  at  834.  Asylum  Avenue  was  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  school  has  occupied  these  quarters 
for  the  past  eight  years  during  which 
time  many  changes  have  taken  place.  On 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  its  founding 
an  endowment  fund  was  announced. 
The  need  of  a  more  active  string  depart¬ 
ment  became  apparent  and  that  same  year 
marked  the  start  of  the  Hartford  School 
of  Music  Orchestra  under  the  leadership 
of  Harold  Berkley  of  New  York.  Under 
his  guidance  it  has  grown  from  its 
original  modest  beginning  of  seventeen 
plavers  to  a  membership  of  some  fifty 
players.  This  is  the  third  season  that 
concerts  by  the  orchestra  are  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Bushnell  Memorial  as  part 
of  their  free  series.  Th  ere  is  also  a 
Junior  Orchestra  conducted  by  Charles 
Krane  of  New  York. 

Piano,  violin,  ’cello,  voice  and  theory 
are  taught  at  the  School  and  the  heads 
of  the  different  departments  are: 

Maude  Hurst  Blanchard,  piano 
H  ahold  Berkley,  violin 
Charles  Krane,  ’ cello 
Eleanor  Scheie,  voice 
Robert  Dokllner,  theory 


THE  J.  M.  NKY 

COMPANY — 1  8  1  2 

The  J.  M.  NEY  COMPANY,  the 
oldest  dental  gold  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States,  traces  its  origin  back  to 
the  year  1812  when  Marcus  Bull  set  up 
his  shop  in  Hartford  tor  the  working  of 
gold.  Fifty-three  years  later  upon  the 
death  of  E.  Iiurlburt,  the  owner  of  the 
business  at  that  time,  John  M.  Ney  pur¬ 
chased  and  reorganized  the  concern.  He 
remained  as  its  president  until  his  death 
in  1907.  Upon  incorporation  in  April, 
1909,  this  position  passed  to  his  son, 
Harry  C.  Ney,  its  present  president. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  lor  dental 
purposes  has  continued  to  be  the  principal 
business  of  the  Company.  By  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  materials,  the  Research 
Department  of  this  Company  has  made 
important  contributions  toward  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  American  Dentistry.  In  addition 
the  Company  manufactures  precious  metal 
alloys  lor  jewelers  and  industrial  linns 
and  maintains  a  modern  refining  plant 
for  the  conversion  of  scrap  metals. 
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HARTFORD  1933 


1892  THE  HARTFORD  ENGRAVING  CO.  - 


HE  H a r t f  o  r  d  E  n  g  r  a  v  i  n  g 
Company,  one  of  the  very 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  con¬ 
tinuous  relief  printing  plate 
engraving  company  in  New 
Kngland,  is  located  at  125  Trumbull 
Street. 

This  well  known  concern  has  passed 
through  many  new  methods  of  producing 
illustrations  for  transmitting  persuasive 
power  of  pictures  to  mental  registration. 

Knowledge  represents  combined  and 
collective  experiences,  impressions  and  ob¬ 
servations,  transformed  into  sound  and 
hieroglyphics  or  symbols,  from  which  all 
nations  derive  their  dialect  alphabets. 
Chiseling  out  relief  lines  or  cutting  away 
the  surface  of  wood  blocks  around  the 
lines  by  hand  originated  among  the  Chi¬ 
nese  about  1418,  for  the  purpose  of  dec¬ 
oration  of  draperies  and  wearing  apparel. 
It  was  done  with  a  maul  and  chisel. 

Origin  of  Plano  graphical 
Printing-plates 

Intaglio  methods  or  sunken  lines  into 
the  solid  surface  of  wood  and  stone  plates, 
which  appeared  about  1450,  undoubtedl) 
descended  from  the  period  of  carving 
“the  ten  Commandments”  upon  stone 
slabs  (which  were  done  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner),  followed  in  1470  by  hand  tooling 
in  stipple,  producing  graded  shadows. 

For  a  long  time  stone  slab  intaglio  en¬ 
graving  prospered.  Not  until  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century  were  man) 
changes  made.  With  the  coming  of  “Ar¬ 
mor-plate”  and  other  polished  metallic 
surfaces,  intaglio  methods  became  useful 
for  initials,  official  charters,  maps,  rewards 
ol  merit,  etc.  In  1670  “mezzotint”  a 
mechanical  overlay  device  for  shading 
tints,  improved  results.  Ruled  parallel 
and  geometrical  lines  are  a  hundred  year 
later  mechanical  invention,  for  decoration 
of  certificate  borders,  banknotes,  and  plain 
background  shading. 

Origin  of  Typographical 
Printing-plates 

WOOD  ENGRAVING 

Thomas  Bewick,  who  is  called  “the 
father  of  modern  wood-engraving”  upon 
end  grain  of  boxwood,  received  a  medal 
of  excellence  from  the  London  Society 
of  Arts  in  1771.  (This  was  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  planographic  Lithography  in 
1796.) 


Jared  Butler  Stan  dish 


The  Hartford  Engraving  Company 

COR.  OF  TRUMBULl.  Sc  PEARL  STREETS 
HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  )ared  Butler  Standish,  proprietor 
of  the  Hartford  Engraving  Company,  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  A.  Mugford,  Wood 
Engraver,  71  Asylum  Street  in  October, 
1883,  and  became  a  master  of  portraiture 
upon  boxwood.  He  relates  his  recollections 
as  follows:  “I  remember  very  well  the 
rumblings  of  distant  peril  as  a  new  photo¬ 
mechanical  process  called  ‘Photo-Engrav¬ 
ing’  which  was  being  used  successfully  in 
New  York  to  illustrate  outline  and  full 
tone  shaded  drawings  as  well  as  photo¬ 
graphs  from  objects,  in  circulating  publi¬ 
cations.  Groups  of  subjects  were  etched 
upon  zinc  and  copper  in  a  few  hours, 
which  previously  took  many  engravers 
many  hours  to  execute  'by  hand  singly 
upon  boxwood.  This  sounded  the  knell 
in  a  slowlv  growing  procession  for  the 
decline  of  wood  engraving.” 

Etching  of  relief  lines  upon  metalic 
surface  for  printing,  became  accomplished 
in  1826,  eliminating  by  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  an  army  of  wood  en¬ 
gravers  employed  in  the  work,  who  only 
a  short  time  previously  had  mortally 
wounded  the  profession  of  planographic 
stone,  steel  and  copper-plate  engraving 
industries. 

Speaking  of  those  days,  Mr.  Standish 
wonders  about  the  reaction  of  the  appren¬ 
tice  of  today  “if  he  was  obliged  to  get 
out  of  bed  before  daylight,  milk  two 
cows  walk,  or,  in  winter  skate  four  miles 


on  the  river,  to  his  work,  leaving  the  ice 
about  sunrise,  build  a  lire  and  dust  out 
the  office  before  8:00  A.M.” 

About  1890  Mr.  Standish  helped  to 
make  the  lirst  copper  half-tone  plate  in 
Hartford,  which  was  used  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  Company. 

Photo  Engraving 

The  Hartford  Engraving  Company  first 
started  at  New  Britain  111  1892  by  Lewis 
&  Atwell.  In  1894  it  moved  to  Hartford 
and  located  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
building,  having  a  contract  to  do  the 
Courant  illustrating  by  the  recently  per¬ 
fected  method  of  “Half-tone  etching.” 

In  1902  Mr.  Standish  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  Hartford  Engraving  Co., 
forming  a  co-partnership  with  Frederick  * 
Wessel  (formerly  of  Wessel,  Churchill 
and  Lewis  of  New  Britain,  Jewelry  Man¬ 
ufacturers),  resigning  from  the  Mugford 
Company,  where  he  had  been  19  years. 
Ffis  company  engaged  in  illustrating  the 
last  few  years  of  the  “Connecticut  Quar¬ 
terly”  with  Edward  B.  Eaton  and  Her¬ 
bert  Randall,  editorial  associates. 

'The  company  were  pioneers  in  three 
color  halftone  illustrating,  doing  work  for 
the  Phelps  Publishing  Company,  then  lo¬ 
cated  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  publishing  the 
“Good  Housekeeping”  magazine. 

Mr.  Standish  furnished  many  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations  for  the  Adams,  Stiles  Histories 
of  Wethersfield,  designed  the  Wethers¬ 
field  Town  Seal,  Washington  bi-centennial 
cachet,  originated  the  first  and  second 
congregational  church  buildings  as  they 
first  appeared  and  visualized  in  pictures 
several  historical  events.  Like  most  old 
time  engravers,  Mr.  Standish  is  a  historian 
of  recognized  authority  and  has  executed 
a  great  deal  of  historical  research  regard¬ 
ing  the  priority  of  the  town,  which  has 
been  adopted  and  recorded  officially,  also 
a  town  guide  with  a  map  of  important 
historical  locations;  all  of  which  he  has 
given  to  the  welfare  and  prestige  of  his 
native  home  town  without  expense. 

Paul  Dinsmore  Standish. 

The  52  years  of  experience  of  this  firm 
is  exemplified  in  the  quality  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions  (having  made  the  illustrations 
for  this  Connecticut  book). 

For  the  past  12  years  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Standish  has  had  his  son,  Paul  Dinsmore 
Standish,  as  his  business  and  photographic 
associate,  and  the  company  welcome  diffi¬ 
cult  stunt  illustrating. — Editors. 
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HE  Ch  as.  C.  Hart  Seed  Company,  of  Wethersfield, 
prides  itself  on  being  a  direct  descendant  of  one 
of  Connecticut’s  oldest  nationally  known  business 
enterprises — the  production  and  distribution  of  gar¬ 
den,  field  and  flower  seeds.  Established  in  1892 
by  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Hart,  who  had  formerly  been  connected  with 
Johnson,  Robbins  &  Co.,  one  of  America’s  pioneer  seed  houses, 
the  business  rapidly  increased  and  in  1894  Air.  Hart  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Frank  J.  Welles.  At  this  time  their 
extensive  trade  in  growing  canner’s  stocks  ol  sweet  corn  seed  was 
established  and  wider  fields  were  entered  with  the  wholesale  and 
jobbing  trade  of  the  seed  business. 

Mr.  Hart’s  four  sons  became  associated  with  the  firm  and  in 
1913  a  mail  order  department  was  established,  in  1916  Mr. 
Welles’  interest  in  the  concern  w;r  acquired.  In  1922  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  E.  Ad.  Lyman  &  Son,  of  Springfield,  was  purchased  and 
moved  to  Wethersfield  and  in  1924  the  seed  business  of  Robert 
M.  Reeves  and  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  was  acquired.  In  1925 
the  firm  incorporated  under  its  present  name  and  since  that  time 
its  growth  has  been  rapid  and  continuous. 

The  growing  and  distribution  of  seeds  is  a  highly  specialized 
industry  requiring  infinite  skill  and  patience  in  the  breeding  of 
new  strains  of  high  quality  and  in  the  maintenance  of  quality 


in  existing  strains.  No  seed  house  can  successfully  continue  unless 
it  is  able  to  win  and  hold  public  confidence.  The  Chas.  C.  Hart 
Seed  Company  takes  pride  in  their  reputation  for  fair  and  honest 
treatment  and  in  the  high  quality  and  purity  of  their  product. 
1  housands  of  hardware  and  general  stores  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  aid  in  the  distribution  of  Hart’s 
Seeds  to  home  and  market  gardeners. 

The  Hart  Company  maintains  growing  stations  in  Alaine  for 
the  breeding  and  production  of  selected  strains  of  Peas  and  Beans 
and  in  Connecticut  for  hybrid  crosses  and  open  pollinated  strains 
ot  Sweet  Corn.  Connecticut  grown  Sweet  Corn  seed  possesses 
unusual  vigor  and  vitality  and  produces  green  corn  of  a  flavor 
and  sweetness  unknown  in  seed  from  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  Beet,  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion  and  various  other  seeds 
of  importance  are  grown  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Colorado, 
Michigan,  Idaho  and  New  Jersey  and  vast  quantities  of  Spinach, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Turn  ip  seed  are  imported  from  Den¬ 
mark,  Holland,  England,  France  and  Italy. 

Over  three  million  packets  are  required  to  distribute  Hart’s 
Seeds  to  the  consumer  and  these  are  filled  and  sealed  by  machines 
whose  capacity  is  over  3000  per  hour.  Thus,  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning,  The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  has  attained  a  position  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  nation’s  seed  trade  and  has  earned 
and  held  public  confidence  since  1892. 


Frank  S.  Hart 


William  G.  Hart 


Chari  es  C.  Hart 


Everett  H.  Hart 


Frederick  C.  Hart 
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JOHN  OLDHAM  SETTLED  WETHERSE 


I  ELD  IN  1634 


Arthur  W.  Willard 

T ozvn  Clerk 


THE  ORIGINAL  “ADVENTURERS” 
who  purchased  the  Wethersfield  land 
from  the  Indians  in  1636 

John  Oldham 
Abraham  Finch 
John  Strickland 
John  Clarke 
Andrew  Warde 
Robert  Rose 
Leonard  Chester 
Robert  Seeley 
Nathaniel  Foote 
William  Swayne 


Lewis  W.  Button 
Tozi'?i  Clerk  of  Rocky  Hill 


Famous  Wethersfield  Elm 


Photo  by  Arthur  C.  Hart 


HE  first  white  man  known  to  have  visited  what  is  now  Wethersfield  was 

John  Oldham.  He  came  to  this  place  with  two  others  overland  from 

the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  returning  in  September,  1633.  He  was 
well  received  by  the  Indians  and  accordingly  made  plans  to  return  the 
following  spring  of  1634,  with  a  party.  This  he  did  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  Oldham’s  companions,  all 
1  rom  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  built  a  few  rude  huts  and  planted  wheat  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  permanent  settlement. 

In  the  spring  of  1635  Oldham  returned  to  Watertown  and  discovered  that  per¬ 
mission  to  leave  had  been  granted.  Consequently,  all  this  year  a  number  of  families 
migrated  to  the  new  settlement;  land  was  bought  from  the  Indians,  1636  the  town 
laid  out,  and  the  name  Wethersfield  chosen.  Nevertheless,  the  town  remained 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  until  1639,  when  the  Fundamental  Orders 

were  drawn  up. 

The  hardships  of  the  first  few  years  were  great.  There  was  the  terrible  Indian 
Massacre  of  1637,  in  which  three  women,  six  men  and  twenty  cows  were  killed;  these 
crippled  the  settlement,  as  the  Indians  wanted,  as  this  was  no  small  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  addition  the  settlers  found  difficulty  111  keeping  live  stock  until  the 
number  of  wolves  had  been  reduced.  It  was  a  wild  land;  one  girl  shot  a  bear  from 
her  doorway — “He  was  a  good  Fatte  one  and  kept  us  all  in  meate  for  a  good  while.” 

However,  Wethersfield  prospered  and  a  lively  commerce  began.  As  early  as 
1648  ships  were  going  to  the  West  Indies  with  pipe  staves;  later  they  went  to  distant 
parts  with  salt  beef,  pork,  and  fish,  bricks,  horses,  onions,  etc.  The  first  ship  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  “Tryall”,  was  built  in  1649  Wethersfield.  Warehouses,  shops,  and  a  ship¬ 
yard  rose,  as  well  as  a  tavern  and  private  houses.  T  he  bulk  of  these  are  now  buried  in 
time  or  by  the  shifting  course  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

All  of  the  early  settlers  in  Wethersfield  did  not  remain  there.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  they  were  so  high-spirited  that  they  soon  became  restless.  A  great  man)  set¬ 
tlers  kept  coming  all  the  time,  and  the  rising  prices  of  land  made  them  think  of  selling 
out  and  trying  another  place.  Possibly  the  ministers  encouraged  this  feeling;  four 
early  towns  were  started  with  ministers  who  had  been  first  in  Wethersfield.  The  first 
real  delegation  departed  for  Milford  in  1639.  A  few  went  to  Stratford  and  Fairfield. 
In  1640  Stamford  was  practically  settled  by  Wethersfield  people.  This  took  a  majority 
of  the  church  members  and  householders.  I11  1644  others  went  to  Branford.  Thus  as 
the  colony  grew  there  were  a  lew  Wethersfield  people  in  nearly  every  town.  'File  last 
organized  emigration  was  in  1659  to  Hadley,  Massachusetts.  Fhese  emigrations  left 
the  town  well  depleted,  but  there  was  such  an  immediate  influx  of  newcomers  that 
within  a  year  there  was  a  good-sized  population  again. 

During  her  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  history,  Wethersfield  has  experi¬ 
enced,  in  addition  to  emigrations,  several  territorial  losses.  These  have  taken  the  form 
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The  Home  of  C  omstock ,  b  erre  if  C ompany ,  Connecticut’s  Oldest  Seed  House 


ONNECTICUT  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its  seed  in¬ 
dustry".  i  he  growing  of  seeds  undoubtedly  originated  with  the 
growing  of  onions  for  which  Connecticut,  particularly  Wethers¬ 
field,  was  famous  in  Colonial  times.  Records  show  that  immense 
quantities  of  “Wethersfield  Reds”  were  shipped  prior  to  1761. 
Seed  growing  for  sale  commenced  when  the  importation  of  garden  seeds  from 
England  was  shut  off  by  the  Revolution  of  1776. 

Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  the  oldest  seed  firm  in  the  state,  began  with  the 
venture  of  James  Lockwood  Belden  about  1820.  In  1837  the  business  was 
purchased  by  Franklin  G.  Comstock  and  his  son  William  G.  Comstock.  Eight 
years  later  Henry  Ferre  entered  into  partnership  and  the  present  name  was 
adopted.  Great  interest  in  the  industry  is  shown  by  the  number  of  well-known 
Hartford  and  local  business  men  who  appear  as  stockholders  when  the  firm 
was  incorporated  in  1853:  William  G.  Comstock,  Henry  Ferre,  Daniel  Strong, 
Charles  Clapp,  Thomas  Belknap,  William  T.  Fee,  Henry  Strong,  Case,  Tif¬ 
fany  &  Co.,  Tertius  Wadsworth,  William  Boardman,  Samuel  Humphrey, 
David  W.  Clark,  William  Isham,  Ellery  Hills,  1  homas  H.  Holladay,  Lynde 
Olmsted  and  H.  F.  Bidwell.  Largely  through  William  G.  Comstock’s  efforts 
an  excellent  trade  was  built  up  extending  to  “the  frontier”  in  the  days  when 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  were  the  extreme  western  outposts. 

Today’s  business  is  countrywide  as  to  wholesale  trade  with  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  local  market  garden,  farm  and  private  garden  planting. 
The  growing  of  seeds  requires  contact  with  the  entire  world  to  produce  in  the 
greatest  perfection  the  many  varieties  now  offered,  farms  are  still  operated 
in  Wethersfield  where  large  quantities  of  seed  are  produced,  notably  sweet 
corn,  tomato,  turnip  and  summer  squash. 

Through  long  experience  this  firm  is  well  qualified  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  required  by  particular  planters.  A  complete  line  of  garden,  flower, 
grass  and  field  seed  is  carried,  also  fertilizers,  insecticides  and  other  garden 
requirements.  Every'  care  is  used  in  the  cleaning  and  handling  of  seeds,  each 
lot  being  given  a  thorough  germination  test  and  later  tested  for  performance 
in  the  field.  The  confidence  which  the  customers  of  Comstock,  ferre  &  Co. 
have  shown  through  over  a  century  is  evidence  that  good  seed  is  recognized 
as  the  foundation  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
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Edward  W.  Wii.lard 


Treasurer  and  General  Manager 


John  C.  Willard 
Secretary 


Edward  W.  Willard  has  been  the 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager  of 
Comstock,  Ferre  &  Company  since 
1924.  He  has  been  with  the  company 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  represents  the  seventh  generation 
of  the  family  born  in  Wethersfield. 
Josiah  Willard,  first  of  the  name  in 
this  town,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Major 
Simon  Willard  who  migrated  from 
Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  settling 
Wethersfield  in  February,  1661. 
He  was  appointed  as  writing  teacher 
by  the  town  of  Wethersfield  being 
the  first  to  hold  that  office.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  home  on  Broad  Street  which 
is  now  occupied  by  John  C.  Willard. 

The  original  deed  to  this  property  was 
witnessed  by  his  brother  who  later 
became  head  of  Harvard  College. 
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1634  YE  A  NCI  ENT 


“WETHERSFIELD”  —  PETER’S 
'HISTORY  OE  CONNECTICUT” 


ETHERS  FI  ELD  is  four 
miles  from  Hertford,  and 
more  compact  than  any  town 
in  the  colony.  The  meeting¬ 
house  is  of  brick,  with  a 
steeple,  bell,  and  clock.  The  inhabitants 
say  it  is  much  larger  than  Solomon’s 
Temple.  The  township  ten  miles  square; 
parishes  four.  'The  people  are  more  gay 
than  polite,  and  more  superstitious  than 
religious. 

This  town  raises  more  onions  than  are 
consumed  in  all  New-England.  It  is  a 
rule  with  parents  to  buy  annually  a  silk 
gown  for  each  daughter  above  seven  years 
old,  till  she  is  married.  The  young  beauty 
is  obliged  in  return,  to  weed  a  patch  oi 
onions  with  her  own  hands;  which  she 
performs  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  be¬ 
fore  she  dresses  for  her  breakfast.  This 
laudable  and  healthy  custom  is  ridiculed 
by  the  ladies  in  other  towns,  who  idle 
away  their  mornings  in  bed,  or  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  pink,  or  catching  the  butterfly,  to 
ornament  their  toilets;  while  the  gentle¬ 
men  far  and  near,  forget  not  the  Weth¬ 
ersfield  ladies’  silken  industry. 

Wethersfield  was  settled  in  1637,*  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  followers, 
who  left  Watertown,  near  Boston,  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  power  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  whose  severity  in  New-England 
exceeded  that  of  bishops  in  Old-England. 
But  Mr.  Smith  did  not  discard  the  spirit 
of  persecution  as  the  sole  property  of 
Mr.  Cotton,  but  carried  with  him  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  it  to  distress  and  divide 
his  little  flock. 

‘Note:  1034  correct  date. 

I  veer (>t  from  Peters’  General  History  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Published  in  England  in  1778 


TOWNE  OF  WETHERSFIELD 


Early  Document  Nozv  in  Possession  of  Judge  Walter  S.  Comstock 


of  townships  which  broke  off  from  the  mother  town  but  still  remained  in  close  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it.  They  began  as  separate  parishes  and  thus  formed  entities  which  eventu¬ 
ally'  received  incorporation  as  townships:  Glastonbury  (1693),  Rocky  Hill  (1843), 
and  Newington  (1871)  were  so  formed. 

Wethersfield  was  the  scene  of  thrilling  action  in  colonial  and  revolution  days.  It 
was  a  center  of  resentment  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  later  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
of  1774.  In  1775  the  company  which  Col.  John  Chester  raised  here  was  “the  largest 
and  best  equipped  and  trained  company  of  volunteers  which  marched  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.”  General  Washington  stopped  in  Wethersfield  several  times  and  during  the  last 
of  these  stays,  in  the  Webb  house,  he  planned  with  his  staff  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
which  brought  the  Revolutionary  War  to  an  end. 

In  her  long  history',  Wethersfield  has  contributed  much  to  the  state  and  to  the 
nation.  She  has  sent  men  to  the  wars  and  lias  furnished  numerous  citizens  who  hate 
been  outstanding  in  civil  life.  Wethersfield  has  always  reflected  an  advancing  spirit. 
From  the  days  when  this  spot  became  the  temporary  home  of  Yale  College  in  1716, 
she  has  had  fine  schools,  while  the  tradition  and  importance  of  her  churches  goes  back 
to  the  very  founding  of  the  settlement.  Many  of  the  important  facts  concerning  early 
Wethersfield  history  have  been  established  through  the  long  and  careful  researches  of 
Jared  B.  Stand ish. 

THE  VILLAGE  CEMETERY 

At  the  northeasterly  corner  of  the  large  Square,  or  Common,  which  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  Wethersfield  established  at  the  beginning  of  their  settlement,  they  placed 
their  burying  ground.  It  ts  a  sandy  hill,  that  old  Cemetery,  started  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  around  which  are  the  more  level  portions  added  in  later  years.  Proofs 
are  not  wanting  that  this  hill  was  originally  a  burial-mound  of  aborigines. 

“Nowhere  in  New  England  can  a  more  beautiful  natural  location  be  found  tor 
the  interment  of  loved  friends,  commanding  as  it  does  a  wonderful  prospect  of  the 
Great  River  winding  for  miles  through  its  fertile  meadows,  with  the  uplands  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury  in  the  background.  Here,  near  the  little  log  church,  the  fathers  of  the  town 
were  laid  to  rest.  It  originally  embraced  the  eastern  and  a  part  of  the  western  decliv¬ 
ity.  Due  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  few  trees  have 
existed  to  collect  those  enemies  of  sandstone  and  marble;  dampness  and  mold.”  1  hose 
are  the  words  of  Edward  Sweetscr  Tillotson,  who  copied  the  inscriptions  on  all  of 
the  monuments  and  published  same  in  4899.  He  included,  also,  inscriptions  found  in 
the  Other  burying  grounds  in  the  territory  which  was  Ancient  Wethersfield,  and  now 
are  the  Towns  of  Newington,  Rocky  Hill,  and  Glastonbury. 

Although  there  were  burials  beginning  in  the  very  earliest  days,  the  earliest  stone, 
now,  is  that  of  Leonard  Chester,  with  the  lettering  on  it  still  plain,  who  died  in  1648. 
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■■>r  HARl'FORn  is 
founded  oil  territory  orig¬ 
inally  a  part  of  that  taken 
by  the  earliest  settlers  who 
founded  Hartford,  Weth¬ 
ersfield  and  Windsor.  The  part  of  this 
land  now  lying  in  West  Hartford  was 
laid  out  in  sections  or  farms  in  1672. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1679 
by  Stephen  Hosmer,  about  a  half  mile 
north  of  what  is  now  West  Hartford  Cen¬ 
ter,  where  he  operated  a  sawmill  on  the 
west  side  of  Trout  Brook. 

A  est  Hartford  was  made  a  separate 
town  by  grant  of  the  Legislature  at  its 
May  session  in  New  Haven  in  1854.  The 
same  act  authorized  Solomon  S.  Flagg, 
whose  name  appeared  first  on  the  petition, 
to  issue  a  call  for  the  first  town  meeting, 
which  was  duly  held  in  June  of  that  year. 
Officers  elected  at  that  meeting  were  Col. 
Solomon  Flagg,  first  selectman;  John 
Whitman,  first  town  clerk,  and  Samuel 
Whitman,  first  town  treasurer. 

1  he  most  distinguished  native  of  West 
Hartford  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
Noah  Webster,  born  here  in  1758.  His 
first  publication  was  a  combination  of 
reader  and  grammar  called  by  him  “A 
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J.  W.  ALSOP,  AVON  FIRST  SELECTMAN 

Joseph  W.  Alsop  was  born  in  Middletown,  April  2,  1876, 
being  the  son -of  Joseph  W.  and  F.lizabeth  Winthrop  Beach  Alsop. 
His  family  have  been  in  Connecticut  since  1638  and  still  own 
real  estate  in  Middletown,  the  deed  lor  which  w'as  recorded  in 
1696.  He  has  served  three  terms  in  the  Legislature,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a  trustee  ol  the  State  College,  and  a  member 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission.  He  has  served  the  town  of 
Avon  as  First  Selectman  for  fourteen  terms.  Avon  has  followed 
the  “pay  as  you  go”  policy  and  is  free  from  debt.  It  has  up-to- 
date  schools  and  three-quarters  ol  its  highways  are  now  impro\  ed 
roads. 
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W.  H.  Thomson,  Town  Clerk 

Grammatical  Treatise”;  his  second  publi¬ 
cation  being  the  famous  Webster  Spell¬ 
ing  Book.  He  is,  of  course,  most  widely 
known  as  the  compiler  of  the  dictionary 
which  bears  his  name,  first  published  in 
1828. 


FARMIXGTOX 
BOOK  SHOP 

H  15  F  A  R  M  I  N  G  - 
TON  BOOK  SHOP  was 
started  in  1923  by  Miss 
Helen  M.  Scarth.  The 
shop  was  originally  located 
in  the  brick  building  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Colton  Streets,  but  moved  in 
1925  f°  present  address  on  the  corner 
of  Farmington  Avenue  and  Main  Street. 
I  he  present  building  was  designed  by 
Mrs.  John  Wallace.  Riddle,  who  built  the 
Avon  Old  Farms  School. 

1  he  harmington  Book  Shop  was  among 
the  first  country  bookshops  in  America. 
While  this  type  of  shop  is  frequently 
seen  in  England,  it  was  not  until  recent 
times  that  such  a  shop  was  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  Miss  Scarth  at  first  sold 
only  old  and  rare  books  and  children’s 
books;  she  now  carries  a  complete  line  of 
the  better  modern  books  any!  in  addition 
conducts  an  ample  lending  library. 

West  Hartford  is  the  first  town  in  the 
state  to  have  a  Town  Manager,  Benjamin 
L  Miller  being  first  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  on  July  1,  1919. 
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WOOD  FORD  FARM 

AVON,  CONN. 

J.  \V.  Ai.sor,  Proprietor 


WOOD  FORD  I  ARM  consists  of  600  acres  stretching  westerly 
from  near  the  top  of  Talcott  Mountain  on  both  sides  of  the 
Albany  Post  Road  to  the  Farmington  River.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1902  by  J.  \\  Alsop.  1  he  general  superintendent  is  J.  J.  An¬ 
derson,  who  has  held  his  present  position  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  Wood  Ford  Farm,  which  is*  only  a 
short  drive  from  Hartford  and  can  be  reached  by  following  the  Albany 
Turnpike  to  the  western  loot  of  1  alcott  Mountain,  and  then  turning 
shaiply  to  the  light.  Milking  time  is  4  P.  M.,  and  visitors  at  tint 
tunc  are  specially  welcome.  The  milking  barns  are  entirely  separate 
from  the  other  farm  buildings  and  are  without  question  the  most 
perfect  in  every  detail  of  any  barns,  in  Hartford  County. 
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FARMINGTON 


lit  tiled  t6jtj 


Mrs.  Mabel  Hurlblirt 
Town  Clerk  of  Farmington 


ORIGINAL  SETTLERS  OF 
FARMINGTON 

Mr.  John  Steele 
Elder  William  Goodwin 
Deacon  Andrew  Warner 
Stephen  Hart 
William  Lewis 
Rev.  Roger  Newton 
Matthew  Webster 
Thomas  Barnes 
John  Brownson 
Richard  Brownson 
George  Orvice 
Thomas  Porter 
John  Warner 
Thomas  Demon 
John. Cole 

Deacon  Thomas  Jui  )D 

Thomas  Upson 

Deacon  Isaac  Moore 

John  Lomes 

Wili  .IAM  Hi  TCHCOCK 
or  I  I  ECOCK 


Farmington  Town  Hall 


E W  Connecticut  towns  have  a  more  colorful  history  than  Farming- 
ton.  Settled  m  1639  and  called  Tunxis  Sepus  (Little  River),  it 
was  incorporated  in  1645  and  given  the  name  which  it  now  bears. 
Originally  it  covered  an  area  of  225  square  miles  and  included 
what  are  now  the  towns  of  New  Britain,  Berlin,  Southington, 
Bristol,  Burlington,  Avon,  and  Plainville.  In  16S5  a  patent  was  granted  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Town,  confirming  the  charter  granted  in  1645.  Land 
was  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the  settlers,  who  later  organized  themselves 
as  Proprietors  of  the  Town,  taking  possession  of  all  the  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  town  in  1672  and  ordering  a  division  on  certain  ratable  property  holdings. 

The  Farmington  Canal,  an  institution  of  great  expectation,  was  chartered 
in  1828.  Work  was  commenced  on  it  in  Northampton  in  1825.  R  connected 
New  Haven  with  Northampton  and  was  to  compete  with  Connecticut  River 
traffic,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  railroads  it  was  abandoned.  Its  course, 
however,  is  clearly  marked  through  the  town;  the  fast  crumbling  pillars  of 
the  aqueduct  are  a  landmark  at  the  north  end  of  the  Farmington  River. 

The  churches  of  Farmington  have  always  been  important  factors  in  her 
life.  File  Congregational  church  with  its  Christopher  Wren  spire,  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  daintiest  and  most  exquisite  in  rural  America,  is  a  true 
Colonial  structure.  The  present  edifice  was  built  in  1771,  hut  the  church  was 
otganized  in  1652;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  have  been  hut  thirteen 
ministers  since  that  time.  In  addition  the  libraries  have  always  played  an  im¬ 
portant  jxirt  in  the  town,  the  present  beautiful  building  being  a  memorial 
erected  by  D.  Newton  Barney.  The  earliest  library  of  which  we  know  was 
the  Farmington  Library  Company  begun  in  1785. 

The  village  of  Farmington  was  untouched  by  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  the  delightful  place  it 
is  today.  The  solid  and  substantial  homes  that  line  the  streets  are  constant 
reminders  of  the  sturdy  folk  who  built  them.  Four  of  these  houses  remain 
and  they  are  among  the  oldest  in  Connecticut,  dating  from  approximately 
1660.  These  houses  are;  the  Whitman  house,  now  the  Farmington  Museum; 
the  central  part  of  the  Elm  Tree  Inn;  the  home  of  C.  Stanley  Mason;  and 
the  house  on  Main  Street  occupied  by  William  Lawrence.  Farmington  aLo  ' 
points  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  Grist  Mill  on  the  Farmington  River,  known 
as  Brownson  s  Mill  in  the  late  seventeenth  century,  and  now  known  as 
Winchcll  Smith’s  Grist  Mill. 
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THE  FARMING!  OX  SAX' IN  GS  BANK 


ho  untied  I  Si  I 


Timothy  Cowi.ks 
First  President 


William  A.  Hitchcock 
Present  President 


J.  H  arris  Minikin 
Present  T reasurer 


ARLY  in  1851,  a  group  of  public-minded  citizens 
of  the  town  of  Farmington  met  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  organizing  a  mutual  savings  bank, 
setting  the  example  for  several  other  enterprising 
towns  and  cities  in  the  state.  Farmington  was  an 
important  town,  and  its  citizens  felt  an  impelling  urge  to  give 
it  the  added  advantages  which  might  accrue  irom  a  bank  ol 
its  own. 

So  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  notice  was  posted  on  the 
common  sign  post  concerning  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  July, 
1851,  to  organize  a  corporation,  and  a  charter  was  granted  hv 
the  General  Assembly  in  that  year. 

On  August  14,  1851,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  organize 
the  bank  met,  with  Krastus  Scott  as  chairman,  and  William  Guv 
as  clerk  pro  tern,  and  elected  the  first  officers  of  the  corporation: 

On  these  men  devolved  the  responsibility  for  the  safekeeping 
of  money  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  assurance  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  affairs  of  the  bank  would  be  conducted  honestly  and 
efficiently.  The  new  bank  was  dedicated  to  public  service,  and 
the  officials  received  little  or  no  compensation.  It  was  not  until 
1854  that  it  was  voted  to  pay  the  treasurer  $50  for  his  expenses 
for  six  months. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  August  15,  1851,  the 
treasurer  was  empowered  to  receive  deposits  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  of  each  week  from  12  to  3  p.  m.  but  the  bank  prospered 
and  by  i860  office  hours  were  from  8  to  1 2  a.  m.  and  from  4 

to  8  p.  m.  daily. 

The  first  office  of  the  bank  was  at  the  house  ol  Simeon  Hart; 
the  second  in  1853,  was  at  the  home  of  Samuel  S.  Cowles. 
By  1853,  deposits  had  increased  so  that  the  treasurer  was  em¬ 
powered  to  buy  a  safe. 

In  1865, 'the  corporation  purchased,  from  Krastus  Gay,  land 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street  and  transferred  its  headquar¬ 
ters  to  a  small  brick  and  brownstone  store  (remodeled  and  en¬ 
larged  in  1890)  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  present 
building,  to  remain  there  until  the  erection  of  the  Colonial  brick 
structure  in  1928. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  rear  of  its  existence  the  bank  had 
135  depositors  who  had  deposited  $5,530.25;  at  the  end  of  the 
eighty-fourth  year  it  has  9,500  depositors  and  $  I  2,3  1 4,964.6  r 
on  deposit. 
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For  eighty-four  years  this  bank  has  understood  and  met  in¬ 
telligently  the  needs  of  the  large  area  which  it  serves,  and  has 
been  a  successful  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  Farmington  and  the 
su  rrou n d  i  ng  com m  un i  t i es. 


First  Report  to  General  Assembly 
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A  COMMUNITY  INSTITUTION  FOR  EIGHTY-FOUR  YEARS 


ORIGINAL  FOUNDERS 
FARMINGTON 


Erast  us  Scott 
William  Gay 
Timothy  Cowles 
Egbert  Cowles 
Asahel  Thomson 
Henry  Mygatt 
Simeon  Hart 
Thomas  Cowles 
Ira  Hadsell 
E.  W.  Carrington 


OF  THE 
SAVINGS  RANK 

Samuel  S.  Cowles 
■Chauncey  Rowe 
Timothy  Porter 
Austin  h .  VV  illiams 
John  Deming 
Lucius  S.  Cowles  . 
George  Cowles 
Abner  Bidwell 
William  1,.  Cowles 
Solomon  \V  hitman 


John  Hooker 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 
FARMINGTON  SAVINGS  BANK 


Timothy  Cowles 
John  T.  Norton 
Asahel  Thomson 
William  Gay 
Winthrop  M.  Wadsworth 
Franklin  Wheeler 
Henry  W.  Barbour 
Julius  Gay 
Timothy  H.  Root 
Herbert  Knox  Smith 
William  A.  Hitchcock 


1851-1853 
1853-1861 
1862-1 866 
1867-1889 
1 890- 1  89 1 
1 892- 1 907 
1908-1914. 
1915-1918 
1919-193  1 
1 93  1-193  1 
1932- 


Early  Home  of  the 
Farmington  Savings  Bank 


LIST  OF  TREASURERS 

Simeon  Hart  1851-1852 

Samuel  S.  Cowles  1853-1872 


Julius  Gay 
Edward  H.  Deming 
J.  Harris  Minikin 


1873-1910 
1 9 1 1-1928 
1928- 


O  RIG  INAL  OFFIGERS 
Timothy  Cowles,  President 
William  L.  Cowles,  Vice  President 
Samuel  S.  Cowles,  Vice  President 
Simeon  Hart,  Secretary  and  'Treasure, 

FIRST  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

William  Gay  Chauncey  Rowe 

Ira  Hadsell  Thomas  Cowles 

Heniy  Mygatt-  R.  W.  Carrington 

PRESEN T  OFFICERS 
William  A.  Hitchcock,  President 
George  G.  Williams,  Vice  President 
Robert  Porter  Keep,  Vice  President 
J.  Harris  Minikin, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Allen  I.  Balch,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Mary  S.  Halloran,  Assistant  Secretary 

PRESENT  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
Charles  G.  Bill 
George  G.  Williams 
William  A.  Hitch  cock 
Robert  Porter  Keep 
John  H.  Thompson 
J.  Harris  Minikin 
Austin  1).  Barney 
S.  Leonard  Root 


Present  home  of  the  Farmington  Savings  Bank 
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VON  OLD  FARMS  is  a  College  Preparatory  School 
founded  in  1927  by  Mis.  John  Wallace  Riddle, 
who  was  also  the  school  architect.  It  is  maintained 
under  a  Deed  ol  ’Trust,  the  entire  property  and 
its  management  being  placed  by  her  in  the  hands 
of  a  self  perpetuating  Board  ot  Directors  oi  which  she  is  now 
chairman. 

’l'he  buildings  stand  along  a  ridge  overlooking  the  lovely 
Farmington  River  valley,  in  the  midst  ot  a  3,000  acre  estate 
which  consists  of  farm  meadow  land  and  forests  with  thirty 
miles  of  bridle  paths.  The  stone  and  brick  buildings,  English 
in  style,  are  beautifully  built  and  furnish  an  excellent  example 
of  handcraft  both  in  the  stone  and  wood  work. 

While  the  school  follows  the  broad  cultural  traditions,  its 
point  of  view  toward  the  individual  boy  is  modern  and  liberal. 
Avon  does  not  believe  that  a  certain  type  of  youth  is  especially 
to  be  desired,  or  that  the  school’s  function  is  to  mould  boys  to 
this  type.  On  the  contrary,  it  values  boys  as  separate  and  distinct 
individuals.  It  'is  vitally  interested  not  in  sameness  among  boys 
but  in  differences;  not  in  a  pattern  to  follow  but  in  personalities 
to  develop.  It  distinguishes  closely  between  education  based 
primarily  on  pressure  from  without,  social  or  otherwise,  and 
education  based  primarily  on  tapping  the  sources  of  power  within 
a  boy.  For  this  reason,  individual  freedom,  under  supervision,  is 
very  real  at  the  school  and  permeates  its  whole  daily  life. 

Avon  offers  to  boys  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  eighteen  an  all 
around  preparation  for  the  universities  and  colleges.  A  certain 
number  of  boys  are  taken  each  year  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to 


college.  The  school  aims  particularly  to  educate  the  whole  boy, 
lirst  bv  thoroughly  understanding  him  as  an  individual,  and  then 
by  planning  for  his  lull  development  according  to  his  own 
needs.  Avon  is  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board,  which  means  that  nearly  all  colleges  accept 
Without  examination  a  boy  whom  the  school  certifies — Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton  still  require  the  college  entrance  board 
examinations. 

The  equipment  for  football,  baseball,  track,  tennis,  polo, 
hockey,  and  other  sports  is  excellent.  There  are  no  inter-scholastic 
athletics  except  polo,  but  nearly  the  whole  school  takes  part  in 
intramural  sports.  The  school  has  had  an  unusually  line  health 
record.  'Two  trained  nurses  are  in  constant  attendance  in  the 
Infirmary. 

The  Student  Government  is  of  a  distinctive  form,  being 
organised  as  the  Village  of  Old  Farm'  based  on  the  New  England 
township.  The  Warden  and  members  of  the  Council  are  elected 
by  citizens  of  the  village,  and  in  non-academic  matters  they  and 
their  appointees  are  given  a  large  measure  oi  responsibility  under 
guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  The  village  has  its  own  laws 
and  its  own  Courts. 

Another  feature  is  Community  Service.  Every  boy  in  the  first 
four  forms  is  obliged  to  give  eight  hours  weekly  to  some  sort 
of  work  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  village.  He  may  choose 
to  work  in  the  forests,  poultry  run,  stables,  shops,  poyver  plant, 
etc.  At  least  once  during  the  year  he  will  take  his  turn  at  the 
farm.  This  makes  possible  an  experience  which  may  enrich  the 
life  of  a  boy  as  nothing  else  can,  and  is  given  an  important  place 
in  the  all  around  training  the  school  provides. 
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WILLIAM  HOLMES  BUILT  A  TRADING  POST  AT  WINDSOR  i6-i 


HE  history  of  Windsor  really  begins  in  1631  when  the  River  In¬ 
dians,  fearing  conquest  by  the  Pcquots,  endeavored  to  persuade 
white  men  to  settle  among  them,  making  offers  of  grain  and  other 
assistance  111  doing  so.  Governor  Winslow  of  Plymouth  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  idea,  and,  after  some  investigation,  sent 
Lieutenant  William  Holmes,  in  1633,  w,'tli  material  for  building  a  house  and 
with  other  supplies  in  a  laige  new  bark.  As  the  boat  sailed  up  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  past  what  is  now  Hartford,  it  was  threatened  by  the  fort  of  the  Dutch, 
who  wei e  also  colonising  Connecticut,  and  was  called  upon  to  halt,  but  passed 
on  safely  and  disembarked  eight  miles  above  at  the  mouth  of  the  next  river.  At 
this  point  Holmes  built  his  trading  house  and  stockade;  it  was  the  future  Wind¬ 
sor. 

This  settlement  did  not  remain  long  alone.  In  1635  a  party  from  Dor- 
chestci ,  Massachusetts,  came  and  later  another  group,  the  l4Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men,”  came  from  England  with  a  grant  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Loth 
of  these  putties  occasioned  much  dispute,  and  this  was  only  quieted  when  the 
original  settlers  divided  with  them  the  land  north  of  the  Farmington  River. 
Phe  Dorchester  party  was  the  most  numerous  and  had  the  greatest  influence  111 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Windsor. 

In  1637?  danger  from  the  Pequot  Indians  caused  all  of  the  settlers  to  aban¬ 
don  their  dugouts  and  come  together  on  what  is  now  Palisado  Green.  Here  they 
surrounded  themselves  with  a  strong  palisado.  1  wo  years  later  the  meeting 
house  was  built  and  the  same  year  the  grist  mill,  first  in  Connecticut,  was 
started.  Windsor  was  now  thoroughly  established. 

Windsor  has  been  vastly  reduced  from  its  original  size.  In  1670  Simsbury 
became  a  separate  town;  Granby  was  later  (1786)  split  off  from  Simsbury. 
Further  divisions  from  Windsor  have  been:  Coventry  (1712);  Enfield  and 
Suffield  (1723);  Tolland  (1715);  Litchfield  (1719);  Bolton  (1720)  front 
which  Vernon  (1820)  was  taken;  Harwinton  (1737);  Torrington  (1740); 
and  East  Windsor  (1768)  from  which  came  Ellington  (1786)  and  South 
Windsor  (1845).  further  divisions  were  Barkhainstead  and  Colebrook 
(1779)1  Manchester  (1823);  Wintonbury  (1835);  and  Windsor  Locks 
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WINDSOR’S  ORIGINAL 
INHABITANTS  (1640) 


1  Icnry  Wolcott,  Esq.. 

John  Taylor 

\\  illiain  Phelps 

Eh  wed  Pomeroy 

John  White  field 

William  Hosford 

Humphrey  Pinney 

Aaron  Cook 

Deacon  John  Moore 

Eiias  Pa rkman 

Deacon  William  Gaylord 

1  homas  Stoughton 

Lieut.  Walter  Filer 

Owen  Tudor 

Matthew  Grant 

Capt.  John  Mason 

\  umas  1  )ibble 

Matthew  Allen 

Samuel  Phelps 

Richard  ( )ldagc 

Nathan  Gillct 

1  hairy  Stiles 

Richard  Yore 

\\  illiain  1  layden 

Abraham  Randall 

George  Philips 

Bigot  Eglcstone 

Return  Strong 

George  Phelps 

John  1  lillyer 

Thomas  Ford 

1  homas  Barber 

Edward  Griswold 

Nicolas  Palmer 

John  Bissel 

1  homas  Bucklund 

Thomas  1  Iolcomb 

Isaac  Sheldon 

Daniel  Clark 

Robert  \\  atson 

Peter  Tilton 

Stephen  Terry 

Messrs.  —  Newberry 

Bra)'  Rosseter 

Roger  Ludlow,  Esq. 

1  homas  1  )e\vey 

Joseph  Loomis 

\\  illiain  1  lurlburt 

John  Loomis 

Roger  \\  illiams 

John  Porter 

1  homas  Bascomb 

\\  illiain  1  hll 

Nicolas  1  X-nslow 

| allies  Marshall 

Tin  anas  1  horntun 

Founded  l\S6cj 


Presidents  of  Suffield  Savings  Bank 

Martin  J.  Sheldon 

July  6,  1869  to  Nov.  6,  1869 
Daniel  W.  Norton 

Nov.  6,  1869  to  July  IS,  1871 

Byron  Loomis 

July  15,  1871  to  May  7,  1877 
William  H.  Fuller 

May  7,  1877  to  Jan.  6,  1890 
William  L.  Loomis 

Jan.  6,  1890  to  July  11,  1894 
Matthew  T.  Newton 

July  11,  1894  to  Jan.  8,  1906 
Charles  C.  Bissell 

Jan.  8,  1906  to  Feb.  3,  1914 
Samuel  R.  Spencer 


Feb.  9,  1914 


HE  charter  of  the  Suffield 
Savings  Bank  was  granted 
by  the  Legislature  in 
May,  1869,  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  corporators 
at  a  meeting  July  1  following.  It 
opened  for  business  in  the  First 
National  Bank  building  but  was  later 
located  in  offices  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Cooper  block,  remaining  there 
until  1914  when  its  own  handsome 
building  was  constructed  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  site. 


The  Bunk  Today 


William  J.  Wilson,  Treasurer 


Treasurers  of  Suffield  Savings  Bank 
Charles  A.  Chapman 

July  6,  18o9  to  May  7,  1877 
William  L.  Loomis 

May  7,  1877  to  July  28,  1877 
Benjamin  F.  Hastings 

July  28,  1877  to  Aug.  6,  1877 

Samuel  Whitt. 

Aug.  6,  1877  to  July  29,  1896 
Martin  11.  Smith 


William  J. 


July  29,  1896  to  Jan.  8,  1 DQ6 

\\  1 1. SON 

Jan.  8,  1906 


Asst.  Treasurers  Suffield  Savings  Bank 
Emma  L.  Newton 

Jan.  12,  1903  to  Jan.  8,  1906 
Harold  K.  Perkins 

Jan.  23,  1928 
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THE  BRISTOL  PRESS 


T  Home  Newspaper  Serving  the  Towns  of  'Farmington  Halley 


HE  BRISTOL  PRESS  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  by  Charles  H.  Riggs, 
in  1871,  when  the  population  of  Bristol 
was  less  than  4,000.  Mr.  Riggs,  m  start¬ 
ing  the  paper,  solicited  prepaid  subscriptions  and, 
with  some  borrowed  money,  he'  was  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether  an  equipment  of  type  and  machinery  so  that 
he  could  issue  the  new  paper.  The  first  issue  ap¬ 
peared  on  March  9,  1871.  Mr.  Riggs  filled  a 
unique  place  in  the  community  and  he  was  an  espe¬ 
cially  able  man  as  a  country  editor. 

For  seventeen  years  Mr.  Riggs  carried  on  the 
business  alone,  and  in  1888  he  sold  to  Messrs.  Havi- 
land  and  Duncan,  of  Southington,  who  published 
the  paper  for  three  years,  when  the  Bristol  Press 
Publishing  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000, 
was  organized  and  purchased  the  business. 

The  first  officers  of  the  company  were:  O.  F. 
Strunz,  president  j  J.  11.  Sessions,  Jr.,  vice-president ; 
S.  K.  Montgomery,  secretary,  and  Richard  Baldwin, 
treasurer. 

While  the  Bristol  Press  was  still  a  weekly,  in 
March,  1902,  Arthur  S.  Barnes,  then  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  returned  to  his  native  town,  as  manager  of  the 
Bristol  Press  Publishing  Company.  Under  Mr. 
Barnes’  management,  the  Press  was  immediately 
changed  from  a  six  column  to  a  seven  column  paper, 
and  the  number  of  pages  were  increased. 

In  1910,  when  the  population  of  Bristol  was 
13,500,  the  management  of  the  paper  decided  that 
Bristol  should  be  served  more  frequently  than  once 
a  week  by  a  local  paper.  Therefore,  the  Bristol 
Press  was  changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  semi-weekly, 
published  on  Monday  and  Thursday.  I  his  semi- 
weekly  continued  until  October,  1916,  at  which 
time  membership  was  taken  in  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  Bristol  Press  became  a  daily. 

The  P  ress  considers  it  as  its  first  duty  to  chronicle 
events  in  Bristol  and  to  endeavor  to  influence  public 
opinion  on  local  events.  In  politics,  it  is  indepen¬ 
dent  believing  that  such  is  the  only  courrse  for  a 
local  paper. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Barnes  for  many  years  have 
been  Thomas  A.  Tracy,  as  city  editor,  and  Wallace 
H.  Miller,  editor  of  the  paper. 


In  1908,  the  Bristol  Press  Publishing  Company 
purchased  the  Farmington  Valley  Herald,  which  it 
publishes  once  a  week.  In  1911  the  New  Hartford 
1  ribune  was  purchased  and  combined  with  the  Farm¬ 
ington  Valley  Ilerald.  I  his  paper  serves  the  towns 
of  the  Farmington  Valley  between  Hartford  and 
Winsted.  It  is  strictly  a  home  newspaper  for  these 
towns. 

When  the  Farmington  Valley  Herald  was  taken 
over  by  the  Bristol  Press  Publishing  Company, 
George  A.  Beers  became  its  editor  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  he  continued  in  this  work,  visiting  all  of 
the  towns  of  the  Farmington  Valley  regularly  each 
week.  The  editor  at  present  is  G.  Stephen  Potwin. 

The  Press  has  its  own  two- story  brick  building  on 
Main  Street,  and  a  thoroughly  modern  equipment 
for  producing  a  daily  paper.  The  Bristol  Press  is 
also  equipped  for  producing  commercial  job  print¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  a  department  of  the  business 
ever  since  the  paper  was  established. 
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HE  settlement  of  Bristol 
began  more  than  a  cen- 
tury  after  the  landing 
of  the  Mayflower  at 
Plymouth.  Bristol  was 
not  of  the  first  or  second  generations 
of  the  English  settlement,  but  per¬ 
haps  should  be  classed  as  the  fourth. 
Newtown  begat  Hartford,  Hartford 
begat  Farmington,  and  Farmington 
begat  Bristol;  but  a  long  time  elapsed 
between  the  first  white  men’s  houses 
in  Farmington  in  1640  and  the  first 
house  in  Bristol  in  1727.  1  he  rough 

hills  upon  which  the  greater  part  of 
Bristol  is  built  and  the  heavy  forest 
with  which  these  hills  were  then  cov¬ 
ered  were  attractive  to  Indian  hunt¬ 
ers  and  perhaps  afterwards  to  their 
white  successors,  but  they  were  at¬ 
tractive  to  neither  red  man  nor  white 
as  a  site  for  dwelling  houses,  nor  were 
they  capable  of  easy  conversion  into 
farms. 

The  Farmington  proprietors,  in 
1672,  then  eighty-four  in  number, 
took  formal  possession  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  tract  of  territory,  then  unbroken 
wilderness,  west  of  their  home  se  ttle- 
ment.  They  laid  out  a  parallelogram 
eight  miles  long  and  four  wide  and 
called  it  “reserved  land”;  the  rest  of 
the  land  they  divided  among  them¬ 
selves.  However,  it  was  not  until 
1721  that  an  actual  survey  and  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  western  land  was  made. 
This  gave  Farmington  people  definite 
title  to  land  in  what  is  now  Bristol. 

The  first  actual  settler,  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  was  Daniel 
Brownson  of  Farmington,  probably  a 
son  of  the  Richard  Brumpson  who 
had  received  a  grant  in  1663.  Daniel 
Brownson  received  a  deed  dated  May 
2  2,  1727,  to  the  seventy-first  lot  in 
the  fifth  division,  which  had  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  Isaac  Brownson,  and  built 
a  house  thereon.  The  western  end  of 
this  lot  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
present  westerly  line  of  Bristol;  the 
Brownson  house  was  not  far  west  of 
the  present  corner  of  West  and  South 
Streets.  As  the  years  went  by,  other 
settlers  arrived  and  within  ten  years 
there  was  an  established  populace. 

What  the  old  road  to  the  church 
in  Farmington  was  like  we  can  only 
imagine;  doubtless  a  mere  bridle  path 
winding  among  the  trees  and  over  the 
streams.  At  anv  rate,  in  1742  the  1  i t- 
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tie  body  complained  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  they  were  so  remote 
from  any  meeting  house  that  it  was 
difficult  to  attend  meetings.  Their  pe¬ 
tition  for  a  separate  parish  was  heard 
and  granted  in  that  same  year  and 
the  future  Bristol  was  now  on  its  way. 
1  his  group  was  called  the  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  Society. 

In  connection  with  the  growth  of 
this  society  another  grew  up  somewhat 
later  to  the  north  which  was  called 
West  Britain.  In  1785  it  seemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  petition  for  incorporation  of 


EARLY  SETTLERS 
OF  BRISTOL 

Daniel  Brownson 
of  Farmington,  1727 

Ebenezer  Barnes 
of  Farmington,  1728 

Nehemiah  Manross 
of  Lebanon,  1728 

Nathaniel  Messenger 
of  Hartford,  1729 

Benjamin  Buck 
of  Farmington,  1729 

John  Brown 
of  Colchester,  1729 


both  into  one  town,  and  this  petition 
was  granted  in  that  year,  the  name 
Bristol  being  adopted.  But  there 
were  mutual  antagonisms  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  new  town,  and  in 
1806  the  northern  section,  formerly 
West  Britain,  was  split  off  and  given 
the  name  '  Burlington. 

For  over  a  century  Bristol  retained 
its  town  status,  but  in  1887  a  need 
was  felt  for  a  local  government  which 
could  provide  municipal  advantages 
not  available  to  a  town  government. 
Consequentl y,  after  some  years  of  ar¬ 
gument,  a  bon  igh  charter  urn  given 
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by  the  General  Assembly  in  1893  and 
ratified  by  the  voters.  Both  town  and 
borough  government  were  superseded 
when  the  City  of  Bristol  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1911. 

While  Bristol  has  been  the  scene  of 
various  industrial  ventures  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  list,  it  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  city 
of  clocks.  Bristol  has  been  making 
and  selling  clocks  for  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  During  nearly 
all  that  time  it  has  been  the  principal 
industry,  and  for  at  least  half  that 
time  the  only  manufacturing  industry 
of  any  size.  Probably  no  other  town 
in  the  world,  certainly  none  in  the 
United  States,  has  made  so  man;  clocks 
as  Bristol.  Bristol  clocks  were  the  first 
to  be  exported  to  England,  and  have 
been  sold  all  over  the  world  for  nearly 
a  century. 

These  early  clock  makers  were  not 
manufacturers  but  handicraftsmen, 
who  made  their  clocks  by  hand  and 
sold  them  to  such  wealthy  people  as 
could  afford  fine  hand-made  furni¬ 
ture.  A  third  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  passed  before  clockmaking 
became  an  industry  which  supplied  the 
common  people  with  a  means  of  regu¬ 
lating  their  lives  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  time.  What  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  business  and  made  the 
clock  a  universal  household  article  was 
the  superseding  of  wood  h\  metal  and 
of  springs  by  weights  and  pendulums. 

It  is  said  that  in  about  1850  there 
were  fifty  or  more  concerns  making 
clocks  or  clock  parts  in  Bristol,  all  to¬ 
gether  probably  not  making  as  many 
clocks  per  year  as  the  Ingraham  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Sessions  Company  now 
make  in  a  week.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  also,  that  such  companies  as 
Veeder-Root,  Incorporated;  Wallace 
Barnes;  the  New  Departure  Com¬ 
pany;  the  Bristol  Brass  Corporation; 
and  the  American  Silver  Company  all 
trace  their  organization  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  the  clock  industry  in  Bristol. 

Bristol’s  greatest  growth  has  come 
since  about  1870  and  is  due  to  her 
great  industrial  development.  From 
1870  to  1930  the  city  grew  from  a 
population  of  3,788  to  a  population 
of  28,487,  an  increase  of  651  per 
cent.  In  a  corresponding  period  pre¬ 
vious  to  1870,  it  grew  only  165  per 
cent.  It  is  now  the  twelfth  larzeU 
town  in  Connecticut. 
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Elias  Ingraham 

Founder  and  President  182^—1885 


LIAS  INGRAHAM,  the  founder  of  The 
H.  Ingraham  Company,  came  to  Bristol 
in  1824  to  work  as  a  cabinet  maker,  orig¬ 
inally  obtaining  employment  with  George 
Mitchell  and  later  with  Lawson  and  Chauncey  Ives. 
He  apparently  had  an  unusual  Hair  for  design  and 
produced  a  number  of  original  and  handsome  clock 
cases. 

In  1835  he  purchased  a  shop,  with  water  privi¬ 
leges,  and  sometime  during  this  period,  associated 
with  his  brother  Andrew,  and  Klisha  C.  Brewster, 
and  formed  the  partnership  of  Brewster  &  Ingra¬ 
hams.  Many  of  the  clocks  which  they  produced  are 
still  in  use  as  timepieces  and  are  highly  prized  as 
antiques.  I  hey  confined  their  production  largely  to 
the  old-fashioned,  rectangular-shaped  shelf  clocks 
with  ogee  mouldings  and  looking-glasses  or  pictures 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  door  frame,  to  the  gilt  Gal 
lery  clocks  such  as  were  used  111  the  early  Churches, 
to  the  Doric  clocks,  and  to  the  Sharp  Gothic  clocks. 

Llias  Ingraham  originated  the  four-pillared  Sharp 
Gothic  clock  which  111  its  day  was  the  biggest  seller 
among  American  clocks  and  was  extensively  copied 
by  all  early  makers.  The  original  model  was  cut  from 
a  block  of  mahogany  when  Llias  was  on  a  trip  to 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

About  1854  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Is.  & 
A.  Ingraham,  but  in  1855  the  entire  plant  was 
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destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Apparently  their  business  was  car¬ 
ried  on  111  a  small  way,  for  a  time,  in  Ansonia,  Conn., 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  ceased  manufacturing 
during  the  panic  of  1857.  However,  in  1859  they 
were  again  manufacturing  in  Bristol,  and  from  that 
time  on  there  is  a  continuous  record  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  sales  in  the  hands  of  the  Company. 

About  1859  Llias’s  son  became  a  partner  111  the 
business  and  was  continued  as  a  partner  until  1880, 
when  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  I  he  Is.  Ingraham  &  Company,  which  in 
1884  was  changed  to  I  he  Is.  Ingraham  Company. 

Clock-making  started  in  the  town  of  Bristol  about 
1790,  the  earlier  manufacturing  being  confined  large¬ 
ly  to  wooden  movements.  About  1830  Bristol  was 
the  center  of  the  American  clock  business,  and  as  late 
as  i860  there  were  in  excess  of  seventy  individuals, 
concerns,  and  partnerships  engaged  in  Bristol  in, the 
production  of  clocks, —  I  he  Is.  Ingraham  Company 
being  the  sole  survivor  of  the  many  early  Bristol 
producers.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  The 
Is.  Ingraham  Company  is  the  only  early  American 
clock  concern  operated  by  the  Founder’s  descendants, 
being  carried  on  to-day  by  the  great-grandchildren 
of  Llias  Ingraham. 

In  the  early  days,  manufacturing  was  conducted 
on  an  entirely  different  scale  and  methods  from  the 
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present.  Of  interest  is  a  contract  entered  into  in  1848 
by  Brewster  &  Ingrahams  and  Anson  Atwood,  who 
for  many  years  was  employed  as  a  Superintendent, 
from  which  we  quote  in  part:  — 

“The  said  Atwood  further  agrees  to  keep  good 
order  in  the  establishment,  and  allow  no  gam¬ 
bling,  nor  wrestling,  or  scuffing,  nor  profane 
language,  have  regular  hours  for  business  and  not 
allow  the  factory  to  be  opened  on  the  Sabbath, 
except  in  the  morning  before  Church,  and  this 
only  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  shaving  and 
preparing  for  church.  He  and  his  hands  shall  be 
regular  attendants  at  the  Church  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  no  contract  with  a  clause 
similar  to  the  above  would  be  accepted  today. 

The  E.  Ingraham  Company  has  always  been 
abreast  of  the  times  and  has  constantly  expanded 
its  lines  to  meet  trade  requirements,  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  innovations  and  improvements  in  the 
horological  art. 

In  1890  the  firm  began  the  manufacture  of  stand¬ 
ard  alarm  clocks,  in  1913  the  manufacture  of  low- 
priced  pocket  watches,  in  1915  of  eight-day  alarm 
clocks,  in  1930  of  wrist  watches,  in  1931  of  self¬ 
starting  electric  clocks,  and  in  193 2  nianual- 
starting  electric  clocks. 

Probably  no  concern  has  done  more  in  originating 
and  refining  designs,  either  in  wood-case  clocks,  in 
alarm  clocks,  or  in  watches,  and  certainly  no  clock 
concern  has  contributed  more  to  the  public  in  the 
way  of  mechanical  improvements.  In  this  latter  field 
particularly,  its  contributions  have  been  numerous 
and  important,  though  many  of  a  technical  and  sci¬ 
entific  nature  aimed  at  improvements  in  quality  and 
in  timekeeping.  However,  certain  of  the  improve¬ 


ments  originated  by  this  company  have  constituted 
valuable  conveniences  to  the  public, — such  as,  for 
example,  the  enclosed  bell  in  alarm  clocks,  the  stem 
shut-off  for  readily  turning  off  the  alarm,  the  un¬ 
breakable  crystal  for  watches,  the  bringing  of  the 
tonneau-shaped  movement  into  the  non-jewelled 
wrist  watch  field,  and  the  development  and  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  public  of  low-priced  wrist  watches 
and  electric  striking  clocks,  etc. 

I  he  Company’s  patent  portfolio  consists  of  2^  or 
more  Design  Patents  and  75  or  more  Mechanical 
Patents  with  many  more  Design  and  Mechanical 
Patents  pending,  indicative  of  the  inventive  ability 
within  the  organization  and  of  the  Company’s  de¬ 
termination  to  keep  in  the  lead  in  its  developments 
in  the  clock  and  watch  industry. 

1  he  Company  is  fortunate  in  operating  in  a  plant, 
all  buildings  of  which  are  of  modern  brick  or  con¬ 
crete  construction,  scientifically  heated,  ventilated, 
and  lighted,  and  thus  furnishing  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Company  has  never  hesitated  to  spend 
money  for  the  finest  of  modern  equipment,  and  its 
plant  is  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery 
obtainable.  A  large  force  is  engaged  in  keeping  the 
machinery  and  tools  in  such  perfect  repair  that  many 
machines  are  operating  better  and  more  accurately 
today  than  when  purchased.  It  has  also  been  the 
policy  of  the  Company  to  employ  only  highly  skilled 
American  labor  at  wages  considerably  above  the 
average  for  the  industry,  and  the  Company  takes 
reasonable  pride  in  the  fact  that  practically  its  entire 
organization’ was  maintained  throughout  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  at  1929  wages. 

The  business  has  grown  constantly  and  even  during 
the  recent  depression  has  shown  continual  progress. 
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THE  E.  INGRAHAM  COMPANY 


Established  /She/ 


An  early  Ingraham  Clock 


A  Modern  Ingraham  Electric  Clock 


What  Is  Produced 

HE  E.  Ingraham  Company  manufactures  an  unusually 
comprehensive  line  of  timepieces,  producing  popular- 
priced,  non-jewelled  watches,  both  pocket  and  wrist,  30- 
hour  Alarm  Clocks,  8-da)'  Alarm  Clocks,  and  8-day  Mantel  and 
Office  Clocks  with  both  marine  and  pendulum  movements.  The 
Company  also  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  Manual  and 
Self-Starting  Synchronous  Motor  Electric  Clocks  with  timepiece, 
alarm,  and  striking  movements  and  cased  for  all  possible  usages. 
The  Company  is  also  a  large  producer  ot  radio  cabinets,  humi¬ 
dors,  and  woodworking  specialties,  and  in  all  its  lines  ot  produc¬ 
tion  it  fabricates  from  the  raw  materials  all  the  parts  that  go 
into  the  finished  product. 


A  Heritage 

THE  E.  Ingraham  Co.  is  proud  ot  its  heritage  of  more 
than  a  centurv  of  experience  in  the  production  ot  non- 
jewelled  timepieces.  Four  generations  have  been  engaged 
in  the  process  of  developing  timepiece  craftsmanship,  and  to-day 
the  Company  covers  the  entire  field  with  a  very  complete  line 
ot  merchandise.  The  Company  is  also  proud  in  its  belief  that 


its  clocks  and  watches  have  long  been  recognized  for  their  sturdi¬ 
ness,  accuracy,  and  unequalled  values.  A  large  force  of  skilled 
and  experienced  Americans  are  engaged  in  its  plant  under  ideal 
manufacturing  conditions  with  the  finest  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  with  a  minimum  of  labor  turnover.  The  entire 
organization  has  been  maintained  intact  and  with  practically  no 
wage  reductions  and  under  very  satisfactory  operating  hours 
during  the  recent  depression. 

Under  the  present  capable  management  of  the  fourth  gener¬ 
ation,  who  are  direct  descendants  of  the  founder,  the  Company 
has  made  rapid  and  successful  progress. 

Many  new  mechanical  developments  have  originated  under 
their  direction.  New  and  modern  designs  in  both  metal  and 
wooden  cases  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  ever  changing  st\ le 
trend. 

Notable  in  the  recent  advancement,  is  the  development  of  an 
up-to-date  wood-working  plant  fitted  with  the  most  modern 
machinery,  making  possible  further  strides  in  the  construction 
of  not  only  clock  cases  but  table  model  radio  cabinets,  which 
bear  the  line  appearance  of  high  grade,  hand-finished  furni¬ 
ture. 

An  increased  production  schedule  has  necessitated  extensive 
additions  ot  machinery,  buildings,  and  employment  which  is  at 
present  over  2,000. 


Present  Plant  of  The  E.  Ingraham  Company 
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The  WALLACE  BARNES  COMPANY 


Founded  1 8j  / 


The  original  factory  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company. 
The  present  administration  building  is  located 
on  this  same  site. 


HE  Wallace  Barnes  Company  was  founded 
in  1857  under  the  name  of. Dunbar  and 
Barnes,  it'  being  a  partnership  between 
Wallace  Barnes  and  Mr.  Dunbar.  For 
three  quarters  of  a  century  this  concern  has  been 
under  the  management  of  the  same  family  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  business  on  the  same  location. 

We  have  recounted  elsewhere  in  these  pages  the 
story  of  the  Platt  Co.  deeding  away  their  future 
when,  at  about  1850,  they  paid  Wallace  Barnes  his 
wages  with  a  wagon  load  of  hoop  wire.  1  he  Barnes 
family  have  never  swapped  their  business  out  of 
existence. 

Little  is  known  of  the  firm  in  the  days  of  the 
partnership,  but  it  is  presumed  that  though  their 
business  was  probably  small,  it  was  successful.  Nor 
is  it  known  why  these  two  men  dissolved  partnership. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  Mr.  Barnes  bought  out  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Dunbar  in  1864  and  from  that  time 
continued  alone  in  the  enterprise  until  he  was  joined 
by  his  son  in  1880. 

The  early  years  of 
the  business  were  spent 
in  manufacturing  hoops 
for  the  then  popular 
hoop  skirts.  While  this 
product  was  the  bulk  of 
the  output,  they  .  also 
manufactured  clock 
springs  for  the  many 
clock  manufactories 
thereabouts. 

The  keen-witted  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  founder  of 
the  firm  is  well  illus¬ 


trated  by  the  renting  of  the  hoop-making  machinery 
and  rooms  to  a  New  Jersey  firm  but  a  few  years 
before  the  fashions  changed  and  many  firms  went 
out  of  business  through  concentration  on  this  item. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  Company  this  factor 
has  stood  out,  foresight  in  determining  the  demands 
of  the  country. 

From  1866,  the  history  of  the  Wallace  Barnes 
spring  plant  parallels  the  development  by  h  ankee 
ingenuity  of  a  host  of  new  products:  1  he  first  of 
these  was  the  crude  lamp  which  extinguished  the 
candle  and  made  a  market  for  what  were  called 
“Chimney  cleaner”  springs  for  cleaning  the  chimneys 
of  these  kerosene  lamps.  In  rapid  succession  came 
the  screen  tension  springs,  piano  action  springs,  truss 
springs,  coat  collar  springs,  letter  file  springs,  book 
back  springs,  bicycle  bell  springs,  toe  clips,  anti¬ 
rattler  springs  for  buggies,  trouser  guard  springs 
(these  were  made  by  the  millions  during  the  height 
of  the  bicycle  fad),  telephone  springs,  head  band 
springs  for  telephone  operators,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  panic  of  1893  the  employees  of  Wallace 
Barnes  sandwiched  an  occasional  job  in  between  all 
too  frequent  fishing  trips.  Business  was  almost  at  a 
standstill  and  save  for  the  business  acumen  of  Cai  lyle 
F.  Barnes  in  rebuilding  the  ill  equipped  and  almost 
bankrupt  business,  the  business  might  have  failed. 

After  its  second  president  had  carried  the  business 
through  its  one  great  low  point,  the  Company  pros¬ 
pered  and  has  continued  to  expand  year  by  year  to 
this  present  day.  Chief  among  the  inventions  which 
have  helped  in  this  development  are  the  telephone, 
bicycles,  automobiles,  typewriters,  phonographs,  elec¬ 
trical  and  mechanical  appliances,  and  radios.  A  new 
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i ‘The  WALLACE  BARNES  COMPANY 

Hristol ,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


'The  present  extensive  factory  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company , 
where  all  varieties  of  springs  are  manufactured. 
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Carlyle  F.  Barnes, 
President  1893-1926 


era  in  spring  making,  which  started  in  1914  with 
the  great  advances  in  metallurgy,  brought  about 
countless  refinements  in  spring  design  to  which  the 
World  War  gave  impetus. 

The  Company  employs  today  over  1,000  work¬ 
men  at  peak  production ;  each  year  more  than  3>°°0 
tons  of  metal  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  thousands  of  varieties  of  springs  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  manufactures.  The  Wallace  Barnes  Company, 
through  careful  attention  to  the  changing  demands 
of  the  years  and  diversification  of  their  products,  has 
grown  from  a  small  partnership  to  one  of  the  great 
industrial  institutions  of  Connecticut. 

WALLACE  BARNES 

Wallace  Barnes  was  born  in  Bristol,  on  December  25, 
1827.  He  was  the  son  oi  Alphonzo  and  Almira  Barnes. 
After  a  boyhood  spent  in  the  schools  of  this  little  village, 
he  started  work  at  an  early  age  and  spent  the  next  lew 
years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  business  and  in  sharpen¬ 
ing  his  already  keen  sense  of  trading.  It  was  through  this 
latter  ability  that  he  finally  came  to  be  the  owner  of  his 
own  manufactory  and  the  founder  of  one  of  Connecticut  s 
great  business  enterprises. 

While  Wallace  Barnes  was  still  a  young  man,  lie  was 
employed  by  the  A.  S.  Platt  Co.  in  Bristol.  As  a  workman 
there  he  received  $1.25  a  day  for  his  labor,  and  since  this 
was  in  a  time  when  money  was  scarce  he  was  at  one  time 
paid  his  wages  in  hoop  wire,  the  product  of  the  firm.  When 
he  came  into  possession  of  this  hoop  wire  it  marked  the 
end  of  his  labors  in  the  shops  of  other  people. 

He  immediately  started  to  find  someone  to  whom  he 
might  trade  his  hoop  wire,  which  in  those  days  did  possess 
a  real  value  for  hoop  skirts  were  the  height  of  fashion  and 
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many  men  wished  to  get  the  materials  necessary  to  set 
themselves  up  in  this  prosperous  business.  Still  he  traveled 
far  to  find  the  bargain  that  he  wished,  for  it  was  in  Albany, 
New  York,  that  he  finally  traded  his  hoop  wire  for  a 
gentleman’s  furnishing  store. 

Mr.  Barnes  now  had  a  snug  little  business,  but  he  neither 
desired  to  remain  in  the  gentleman’s  furnishing  business 
nor  in  Albany.  His  next  “swap”  was  to  trade  his  store  in 
Albany  “sight  unseen”  for  a  farm  in  Missouri,  whereupon 
he  returned  to  Bristol  a  landed  proprietor. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  exchanged  his  farm  for  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  on  School  Street.  Within  a  short  time  he  sold 
the  land  and  building  for  $1600,  this  amount  for  a  wagon 
load  of  wire  and  much  Yankee  shrewdness. 

With  his  $1600  Mr.  Barnes  purchased  the  business  of 
the  Platt  Company  from  Mr.  Julius  Wright,  settling  him¬ 
self  by  this  act  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  new 
firm  was  at  first  a  partnership,  with  Mr.  Dunbar  as  the 
other  member,  but  within  a  few  years  Mr.  Barnes  bought 
out  Mr.  Dunbar’s  interest  and  the  Wallace  Barnes  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed. 

Mr.  Barnes  remained  in  active  charge  of  the  business 
until  his  death  in  1893,  giving  nearly  forty  years  of  his 
life  to  the  enterprise  lie  had  founded  with  so  small  a  start. 

CARLYLE  F.  BARNES 

Carlyle  F.  Barnes,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  executive 
head  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company,  was  born  in  Bristol, 
December  1 1 ,  1852.  He  was  a  direct  descendant,  through 
his  father,  of  Thomas  Barnes  who  left  England  in  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century  to  settle  in  Farmington,  Conn.  Records 
show  that  lie  was  established  there  as  early  as  1660.  A 
second  ancestor  was  among  the  little  band  that  landed  in 
Plymouth  in  1620,  the  real  pioneers  of  New  England. 

After  receiving  his  earlier  schooling  in  Bristol,  Carlyle 
Barnes  went  to  Williston  Seminary  from  which  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1870.  After  his  graduation  he  lived  for  a  time 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut;  working  there  first  as  a  clerk  in 
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T reasurer 


the  store  of  R.  F.  Blodgett,  and  later  for  four  years  as  a 
clerk  at  the  Hartford  office  of  Cheney  Brothers. 

He  returned  to  Bristol,  after  his  brief  experience  in 
business  at  Hartford,  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1926. 
While  his  father  was  still  alive  he  was  made  treasuiet  ot 
the  concern,  and  upon  his  father’s  death  in  1893  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency. 

When  he  succeeded  to  this  latter  position  the  business 
was  still  small  and  business  conditions  were  of  the  worst. 
It  was  the  year  of  the  worst  depression  known  up  to  that 
time.  Mr.  Barnes  brought  the  firm  through  these  trying 
times  and  as  soon  as  they  were  over  he  began  a  progiam 
of  extensive  expansion,  which  was  cut  short  only  by  Ins 
death.  To  him  belongs  a  large  part  of  the  credit  toi  the 
Company’s  position  today. 

Besides  his  long  affiliation  with  the  Wallace  Barnes  Com¬ 
pany;  he  was  also  president  of  the  C.  J.  Root  Co.,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Bristol  Savings  Bank.  In  I9°7 
was  elected  Burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Bristol. 

He  was  married  October  1,  18S5  to  Lena  hoibes, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Forbes  of  I  orestville.  lo  them  weie 
born  Fuller  Forbes  Barnes  and  Harry  Clarke  Baines,  both 
of  whom  have  become  executives  in  the  Company. 

After  a  lifetime  of  great  activity,  Carlyle  Barnes  died 
on  April  4,  1926. 

FULLER  FORBES  BARNES 

Fuller  F.  Barnes,  the  third  president  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company,  who  has  been  actively  associated  with 
the  direction  of  the  corporation  in  an  executive  capacity 
since  1910,  was  born  March  6,  1887  in  Bristol. 

His  father,  the  late  Carlyle  F.  Barnes,  was  the  president 
of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company,  and  his  mother,  Lena 
Forbes,  was  of  a  very  old  and  distinguished  family. 

His  early  education  was  gained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Bristol  and  Philips  Andover  Academy.  In  1910  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 


Immediately  after  he  had  completed  his  education  he 
came  to  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  as  treasurer,  which 
position  he  retained  until  1926.  In  1913  he  was  also  made 
general  manager.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1926, 
he  was  elected  president,  whereupon  he  resigned  from  his 
other  two  offices.  In  1930  he  retired  from  the  presidency 
and  became  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

He  is  a  director  of  Veeder-Root,  Inc.,  Bristol  Bank  L 
Trust  Co.,  Dunbar  Bros.  Co.,  Manufacturer’s  Association 
of  Hartford  County,  William  D.  Gibson  Co.,  Wallace 
Barnes,  Ltd.  He  is  president  of  Associated  Spring  Corp. 
of  Delaware,  and  Barnes,  Gibson  and  Raymond,  Inc.  He 
is  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Washburn  Wire  Co.  and 
vice-president  of  North  Side  Bank  and  1  rust  Co.  and  the 
American  Electrical  Works.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

He  is  President  of  the  Spring  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  He  was  State  Senator  from  the 
Fifth  Senatorial  District  during  the  sessions  of  1929 
1 93 1  • 

HARRY  CLARKE  BARNES 

Harry  C.  Barnes,  treasurer  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Com¬ 
pany,  was  born  in  Bristol  on  November  20,  1889.  He  is  the 
son  of  Carlyle  Barnes  and  Lena  Forbes. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Bristol  public  schools  and  Hol¬ 
brook  Military  Academy.  After  completing  his  courses  there 
he  studied  at  the  New  England  ■  Conservatory  of  Music. 

He  came  to  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  in  1913,  and 
after  a  few  years  spent  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
manufacturing  processes  was  transferred  to  the  office  and 
made  secretary  of  the  Company.  He  held  this  position  until 
1926,  at  which  time  he  was  made  treasurer,  which  position 
he  has  held  ever  since. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Bristol  Bank  &  Trust  Co.; 
vice-president  and  director  of  Wallace  Barnes  Co.,  Ltd.; 
director  of  Barnes,  Gibson  and  Raymond,  Inc.;  secretary 
of  Associated  Spring  Corp.  of  Delaware.  For  four  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Bristol  City  Council. 
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The  Bristol  Brass  Corporation  Plant  in  1850 


HE  Bristol  Brass  Corporation  of  Bristol, 
Connecticut  was  founded  on  April  3,  1850, 
as  the  Bristol  Brass  and  Clock  Company. 
Prominent  among  the  founders  of  the 
new  concern  were  many  men  who  were  later  to  be¬ 
come  famous  for  their  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  manufacture  of  brass  within  this  state. 
I  he  first  president  was  Israel  Holmes,  and  the  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  was  L.  1).  Coe,  both  of  whom  were 
outstanding  figures  in  the  building  of  the  American 
Brass  Company. 

I  here  are  two  generally  accepted  reasons  for  the 
founding  of  this  new  enterprise:  the  manufacturers, 
who  were  among  those  interested,  wished  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  source  of  supply  of  sheet  brass 
for  their  own  mills,  or  else  they  desired  to  set  up 
a  plant,  apparently  as  an  experiment,  which  would 
he  completely  self-contained.  The  latter  reason 
seems  to  have  been  the  dominant  one  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  Company’s  existence,  when  they  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks;  but,  when 
they  left  this  field  in  i860,  the  large  part  of  their 
production  of  sheet  brass  did  serve  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  many  years  to  the  mills  of  the  founders. 

After  1890  the  Company  began  to  develop  con¬ 
siderable  of  an  outside  trade  in  sheet  brass,  thereby 
setting  the  policy  that  was  to  remain  until  the  present 
day.  At  about  1900  they  began  the  manufacture  of 
rod,  wire  and  brazed  tubing,  which  they  added  to 


their  line.  Since  that  date  they  have  successfully 
undertaken  the  manufacture  of  a  greater  variety  of 
products,  always  stressing  the  necessity  of  a  quality 
product,  for  which  they  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
confidence  of  the  industry  and  a  business  that  reaches 
4,000,000  pounds  per  month  at  peak  production. 

The  first  site  of  the  Company  was  chosen  for  the 
water  power  that  was  available  there  from  the  Pe- 
quabuck  River.  Water  power  at  that  time  was  not  only 
the  cheapest  source  of  power,  but  also  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  and  efficient.  Though  steam  replaced  the 
water,  and  was  in  turn  replaced  almost  entirely  by 
electricity  as  a  source  of  energy,  the  plant  has  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  original  location  for  eighty-five 
years. 

Tike  most  other  companies  of  that  day  wood  was 
burned  in  the  furnaces  used  for  annealing;  here 
again  Bristol  was  a  happy  location  because  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  chestnut  thereabouts.  When  the 
chestnut  blight  came  to  Connecticut,  and  the  source 
of  supply  was  nearly  wiped  out,  the  wood  burning- 
furnaces  were  replaced  by  the  more  modern  oil- 
burning  type.  Within  recent  years  these  have  been 
superseded  by  electric  furnaces,  the  Bristol  Brass 
Corporation  being  the  second  company  to  install  this 
modern  equipment.  Today,  in  spite  of  the  greater 
convenience  and  efficiency  of  the  electric  furnace, 
there  are  a  few  types  of  special  mixtures  which  are 
annealed  over  the  wood  fires,  since  there  are  some 
classes  of  work  in  which  wood  can  not  be  excelled. 
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M  A  K  E  R  S  O  F  BRASS  SIN  C  E  1850 


C  O  N  N  E  C  T  I  G  U  T  - 


The  present  modern  plant  is  located  at  the  east 
end  of  Bristol,  and  radiating  from  the  site  of  the 
original  mill  extends  over  eight  acres  of  land.  At 
peak  production  the  Company  employs  over  four 
hundred  men.  The  chief  products  today  are:  Sheet, 
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Albert  I).  Wilson,  President  and  Treasurer 
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rod,  and  wire,  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  tempers. 
Specialties  of  the  Company  are  rivet  and  screw  wire 
and  welding  rods;  accurate  gauge  brasses  for  auto¬ 
mobile  radiators  and  low  brasses  for  use  m  vanity 
and  cigarette  cases. 

ICERS 

Harry  N.  Law,  Secretary 
Carl  A.  Gustafson,  Assistant  Treasurer 
[ames  R.  Chamberlain,  Assistant.  Secretary 


Original  Board  of  Directors 
Israel  Holmes 
John  P.  Elion 
Philo  Brown 
Green  Kendrick 
L.  W.  Coe 
E.  N.  Welch 
E.  C.  Brewster 
J.  C.  Brown 
Elisha  Manross 


Presidents 

Israel  Holmes,  1850-1851 
Elisha  Welch,  1851  —  1887 
Andrew  F.  Atkins,  1887—1893 
James  H.  Welch,  1893-1902 
Pierce  N.  Welch,  1902—1909 
Julian  R.  Holley,  1909—1911 
Albert  F.  Rockwell,  1911-1924 
Alexander  Harper,  1924—1935 
Albert  I).  Wilson,  1935— 


Present  Board  of  Directors 

Dudley  Ingraham 
Edward  Ingraham 
W.  K.  Sessions 

E.  M.  Siebert 
T.  G.  Treadway 
A.  D.  Wilson 

C.  T.  Treadway 

F.  E.  Barnes 
H.  K.  English 
Dean  Welch 

F.  S.  Chamberlain 
Harry  N.  Law 


THE  TWENTY 

-SEVEN  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  HAVJ 

i N  COUNTY 

IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  TOGETHER  WITH 

ACREAGE  AND  POPULATION. 

THEIR  PRESENT 

ESTABLISHED 

TOWN 

MILES  FROM 

HARTFORD  ACRES 

POPULATION 

1638 

New  Haven 

38 

14,260 

162,655 

1639 

Branford 

43 

15,219 

7,022 

16391 

Guilford 

37 

307I93 

3,H7 

1639 

Milford 

45 

l6,290 

12,660 

1 6yon 

Wallingford 

24 

23,933 

14,278 

1675 

Derby 

48 

3D93 

10,788 

1686 

Waterbury 

30 

18,405 

99,902 

1780 

Cheshire 

26 

W,359 

3,26.5 

1784 

Woodbridge 

43 

12,758 

1,630 

1785 

East  Haven 

39 

8,069 

7,8 15 

1786 

1  lainden 

34 

21,054 

19,020 

1786 

North  Haven 

30 

13,890 

3,730 

1787 

Southbury 

44 

25,818 

i,i34 

1796 

Wolcott 

33 

13,125 

972 

1 79  8 

( )xford 

45 

23D35 

1,141 

1 806 

Meriden 

18 

19,483 

38,481 

1807 

Middlebury 

36 

12,479 

E449 

1822 

Orange 

42 

1 1, 1 84 

E530 

1826 

Madison 

40 

25,948 

1,918 

1827 

Prospect 

3i 

8,726 

53i 

1 8  3 1 

North  Branford 

35 

16,498 

1,329 

1832 

Bethany 

42 

12,8 16 

480 

1844 

Naugatuck 

35 

10,750 

1 4,3 1 5 

1850 

Seymour 

42 

9,509 

6,890 

1871 

Beacon  Falls 

39 

5,792 

1,693 

1889 

Ansonia 

43 

3,7 1 5 

19,898 

1921 

West  Haven 

42 

7,204 

25,808 
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THE  FREEMEN 

Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton 
Mr.  John  Davenport 
Mr.  Robert  Newman 
Mr.  Matthew  Gilbert 
Thomas  Fugill 
John  Ponderson 
Jeremiah  Dixon 
Mr.  Nath.  Turner 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Chevers 
William  Andrewes 
Mr.  Samuel  Eaton 
John  Clarke 
John  Chapman 

The  above  map  is  from  E.  h.  Atwater’s 
history  0/  New  Haven  Colony.  The ^  list  of 
“ Freemen ”  is  from  “New  Haven  Colonial 
Records ,  1638-1649 ”.  Transcribed  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  Charles  J .  Iloadlay  M .  A .  in  accord¬ 
ance  -with  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly,  1S57. 
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the 


COURTE  OF  NEW  HAVEN 


in 
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Robert  Seeley 
Thomas  GelTreyes 
Richard  Hull 
T1  lomas  Kimberley 
Mr.  Thomas  Grcgson 
John  Mosse 
Adam  Nicholls 
Abraham  15ell 
William  d’horpe 
Mr.  Francis  Newman 
Andrew  Low 
Thomas  Mounson 

Mr . James 

Mr.  George  Lamberton 

. Nash 

Mr.  Richard  Perry 
William  Peck 
Andrew  Hull 
Goodman  Sherman 


Goodman  Gibbs 
Goodman  Livermore 
'Thomas  Elisey 
Mr.  Joshua  Attwatcr 
Antony  Tompson 
Edward  Wigglesworth 
John  Vincent 
Mr.  John  Wakcman 
John  Bcnham 
Mr.  Stephen  Goodyear 
John  Potter 
Mr.  Jasper  Craine 
Andrew  Warde  l 
Francis ‘Bell  J  115 ' 
Richard  Miles 
Roger  Aller 
Mr.  Richard  Malbone 
William  Ives 
Francis  Browne 


John  Nash 
Goodman  Davis 
Mr.  ( libberd 
Goodman  Abbott 
Samuel  Whitehead 
John  Brockett 
Richard  Law 
Mathew  Camfield 
Tristram  Rayner 
Brother  Lanrson 
Captaine  Underhill 
Richard  Gildersleeve 
Matthew  Moulthrop 
Goodman  Preston 
William  Tompson 
Henry  Lendall 
William  Fowler 
John  Cowper 
Joseph  Nash 
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Mayors  of  New  Haven 

Roger  Sherman,  Feb.  10,  1784,  to  July  2,  1793 
Samuel  Bishop,  Aug.  19,  1793,  to  Aug.  7,  1803 
Elizur  Goodrich,  Sept,  1,  1803,  to  1822 
(resigned  June,  1822) 

George  Hoadley,  June  4,  1822,  to  1826 
(resigned  May  11,  1826) 

Simeon  Baldwin,  June  6,  1826,  to  1827 
William  Bristol,  June  5,  1827,  to  1828 
David  Daggett,  June  2,  1828,  to  1830 
Ralph  I.  Ingersoll,  June  1,  1  830,  to  1831 
Dennis  Kimberly,  June  7,  1831,  to  1832. 
Ebenezer  Seeley,  June  5,  1832,  to  1833 
Dennis  Kimberly,  June  4,  1 833 
(refused  to  serve) 

Noyes  Darling,  June  10,  1833,  to  1834 
Henry  C.  Flagg,  June  3,  1834,  to  1839 
Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  June  3,  1839,  to  1842 
Philip  S.  Galpin,  June  6,  1842,  to  1846 
Henry  Peck,  June  1,  1846,  to  1850 
Aaron  Skinner,  June  3,  1850,  to  1854 
Chauncey  Jerome,  June  5,  1854,  ro  1 8 5 5 
Alfred  Blackman,  June  4,  1855,  to  1856 
Philip  S.  Galpin,  June  2,  1856,  to  i860 
Harmanus  M.  Welch,  June  4,  i860,  to  1863 
(resigned  June  2,  1863) 

Morris  Tyler,  June  2,  1863,  to  1865 
Erastus  C.  Scranton,  June  6,  1865,  to  1866 
Lucien  W.  Sperry,  June  6,  1866,  to  1869 
William  Fitch,  June  1,  1869,  to  1870 
Henry  G.  Lewis,  June  7,  1870,  to  Jan.  1,  1877 
William  R.  Shelton,  Jan.  1,  1877,  to  1879 
Hobart  B.  Bigelow,  Jan.  1,  1879,  to  1881 
John  B.  Robertson,  Jan.  1,  1881,  to  1883 
Henry  G.  Lewis,  Jan.  1,  1883,  to  1885 
George  F.  Holcomb,  Jan.  1,  1885,  to  1887 
Samuel  A.  York,  Jan.  1,  1887,  to  1889 
Henry  F.  Peck,  Jan.  r,  1889,  to  i  891 
Joseph  B.  Sargent,  Jan.  1,  1891,  to  1895 
Albert  C.  Hendrick,  Jan.  1,  1895,  to  1897 
Frederick  B.  Farnsworth,  Jan.  1,  1897,  to  June 
,8" 

Cornelius  T.  Driscoll,  June  1,  1899,  to  1901 
John  P.  Studley,  June  r,  1901,  to  Jan.  1,  1908 
James  B.  Martin,  Jan.  1,  1908,  to  1910 
Frank  J.  Rice,  Jan.  r,  1910,  to  Jan.  19,  1917 
Samuel  Campner,  Jan.  19,  1917,  to  1918 
David  E.  Fitzgerald,  Jan.  1,  1918,  to  1926 
John  B.  Tower,  Jan.  1,  1926,  to  June  5,  1928 
Thomas  A.  Tully,  June  5,  1928,  to  1932 
John  W.  Murphy,  Jan.  r,  1932 
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Courtesy  of  the  Gallery  of  bine  .lets,  Milt ■  I'nivcrsity 

Roger  Sherman 

First  Mayor  of  New  Haven,  lySj—rjgj 


HE  site  of  New  Haven,  called  by  the  Indians, 
Quinnipiac,  first  became  known  to  the  English 
through  the  Pequot  War  in  the  summer  of 
1637.  In  [une  of  that  year  a  party  of  settlers 
under  the  leadership  of  Theophilus  Eaton  and 
John  Davenport  had  arrived  in  Boston.  When  they  were 
informed  of  the  level,  fertile  lands  along  the  Sound  and 
the  easy  means  of  access  by  water,  an  exploring  part\  was 
sent  to  explore  the  ground  with  a  view  to  making  a  settle¬ 
ment  there.  This  party  was  so  favorably  impressed  that 
they  left  seven  men  there  to  make  preparations  for  a  per¬ 
manent  colony.  l  he  following  April,  the  remainder  of- 
the  company  arrived  by  boat  from  Boston.  In  November 
and  December  of  1638,  the  purchase  of  the  land  at  New 
Haven  was  consummated  with  the  Sachems  of  the  various 
tribes.  A  year  passed  after  the  arrival  before  the  settlement 
was  read)  for  any  formal  establishment  of  a  civil  or  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority,  and  it  was  June,  1639,  when  the  tree 
planters  met  and  the  “seven  men”  were  chosen  to  establish 
a  church.  1  lie  Church  was  instituted  in  August  by  the 
Solemn  and  formal  covenant  of  these  men.  On  the  25th 
of  October  the  civil  authority  was  established,  th  c  u sc  veil 
men”  having  conferred  suffrage  upon  “all  those  that  have 
been  received  into  the  fellowship  of  this  church  since  the 
gathering  ol  it,  or  who  being  members  of  other  approved 
churches,  offered  themselves.  Theophilus  Eaton  was  chosen 
as  the  first  magistrate  and  Robert  Newman,  Matthew  Gil¬ 
bert,  Nathaniel  Punier  and  Thomas  Eugill  as  deputies. 
New  Haven  remained  a  separate  colony,  apart  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  until  December  13,  1664,  when  the  last  General 
Court  was  held;  New  Haven  Colony  was  absorbed  into 
Connecticut  by  the  Charter  received  from  Charles  II. 
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O  R  I  G  I  N  A  I, 


S  E  T  T  L  E  R  S 


An  Early  View  of  the  New  Haven  Green 


While  New  Haven  refused  to  submit,  at  first,  they  were 
given  no  choice  when  the  Royal  Commissioners  arbitrarily 
assigned  New  Haven  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  in 
the  year  1664.  For  some  time  after  her  forced  submission 
to  Connecticut,  New  Haven  was  penalized  for  her  stub¬ 
bornness  by  refusal  of  suffrage,  but  by  1670  most  of  the 
ill-feeling  had  died  away  and  amicable  relations  existed 
thereafter.  After  the  union  with  Connecticut,  New  Haven 
became  a  meeting  place  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony 
and  so  remained  until  1875.  New  Haven,  after  losing  her 
sovereignty,  became  a  township  and  a  county  seat,  contin¬ 
uing  with  this  form  of  local  government  until  1784  when 
the  act  for  incorporation  as  a  city  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Under  this  form  of  government,  the  present 
one,  Roger  Sherman,  the  great  statesman,  was  chosen  as 
the  first  mayor. 

In  the  founding  and  early  growth  of  New  Haven,  the 
church  was  of  prime  importance.  We  have  already  noted 
that  the  basis  of  suffrage  in  the  early  settlement  was  tie- 
pendent  upon  church  qualifications;  this  Church,  which  was 
founded  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  is  today  known  as 
the  Center  Church,  remaining  today  upon  the  same  spot 
where  it  was  placed  by  those  seven  men.  1  he  first  minister 
was  John  Davenport,  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  who  is  best  remembered  for  the  sermon  which  he 
preached  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of  the  settleis. 
The  First  Church  remained  the  only  church  in  New  Haven 
until  1742,  when  forty-three  seceders  founded  what  is  now 
known  as  the  North  Church.  1  he  basis  of  secession  was 
the  adoption  by  the  First  Church  of  the  Saybrook  Platfoim, 
which  in  forming  a  Consociation  did  away  with  the  single 
council  of  each  individual  church.  I  o  the  seceders  this  was 
tantamount  to  abolishing  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
church.  The  present  structure  on  the  Green  was  erected 
in  I  Si  5,  and  in  the  same  year  the  name  of  the  society  was 
designated  as  1  he  United  Society  by  an  act  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Trinity  Church,  the  first  Fpiscopal  Church  m  New 
Haven,  was  founded  about  1752,  the  exact  date  not  being 
known.  At  that  time  a  house  of  worship  was  built  on  the 
east  side  of  Church  Street,  which  continued  as  the  home 
of  thin  body  until  1816,  when  the  present  edifice  on  tin 


Green  was  consecrated. 

In  speaking  of  the  three  oldest  churches  of  New  Haven, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  several  times  the  Green. 
This  historical  landmark  is  as  old  as  the  settlement  itself. 
When  the  land  was  first  laid  out  and  divided  among  the 
settlers  in  1638,  the  New'  Haven  Green  was  designated  as 
the  center  square  of  the  nine  original  squares  (see  map  on 
p.  197).  It  has  so  remained  the  center  of  the  city  to  this 
present  day.  In  addition  to  being  the  home  of  the  three 
oldest  churches,  it  was  also  the  location  of  the  first  County 
House,  and  of  New  Haven’s  two  statehouses.  Most  of 
New  Haven’s  important  history  has  centered  in  and  about 
the  Green. 

Today,  New  Haven’s  greatest  claim  for  greatness  lies 
in  her  cultural  advantages.  It  is  very  largely  the  early  and 
proper  establishment  of  educational  institutions  within  the 
settlement  that  today  gives  her  this  predominance.  When 
the  settlers  arrived  in  1638,  they  brought  with  them  an 
excellent  schoolmaster  who  remained  in  New  Haven  until 
1649.  After  his  departure  the  teaching  of  the  children  of 
the  Colony  was  undertaken  by  various  men  until  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  1668.  This  school  was 
the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  it  has 
continued  to  serve  all  people  from  that  day  to  this.  Its 
establishment  was  made  possible  by  a  bequest  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hopkins,  which  was  further  increased  by  a  town 
appropriation.  File  second  notable  step  in  marking  New 
Haven  as  a  threat  cultural  center  was  the  removal  of  Yale 
College  to  New  Haven  in  1716.  Since  the  story  of  Yale 
is  well  known  we  need  not  mention  it  further  here.  In 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  New  Haven  has  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  its  history  to  keep  with  the  leaders,  she 
being  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  present  system  and  to 
provide  public  high  schools.  Today,  in  addition  to  her  two 
high  schools  and  the  Roardman  'Trade  School,  New  Haven 
is  the  home  of  Arnold  College  of  physical  education,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  College,  New  Haven  College  for  Women, 
Connecticut*  College  of  Pharmacy  and  many  schools  for 
commercial  training.  Roth  in  number  of  institutions  and 
in  the  quality  of  their  training,  New  Haven  easily  ranks 
first  in  the  State  in  cultural  attainment. 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  PAPER 


ANI)  NEW  HAVEN  TIMES 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  THURSPAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  7,  1935 


MEMBER  or  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  PRICE  THREE  CENTS 


HE  NEW  HAVEN  JOURNAL- 
COURIER  is  the  oldest  newspaper  now 
being  published  in  New  Haven,  although 
it  is  not  the  hrst.  1  he  first  in  New 
Haven  and  New  Haven  County  was  the  Connecticut 
Gazette ,  a  weekly  published  by  J.  Parker  and  Com¬ 
pany  in  1755  and  suspended  in  April,  1764.  James 
Parker  was  a  printer  and  a  friend  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  paper  he  put  out  was  first  published 
“near  the  hay  market”.  Mr.  Parker  was  not  only 
the  first  “journalist”  in  New  Haven,  but  the  first 
postmaster. 

After  Parker  had  suspended  the  Gazette ,  it  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Franklin’s  nephew  Benjamin  Mecom,  who 
had  had  a  precarious  career  in  various  prmtshops 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  after  an  apprenticeship  with 
Franklin  at  Philadelphia.  Mecom  operated  the 
Gazette  until  1768.  “I  he  printer  of  this  paper  now 
informs  the  public  that  he  is  preparing  to  remove 
from  this  place  with  his  family;  and  that  he  chiefly 
depends  on  his  debtors  for  something  to  pay  the 
expense”,  he  wrote  in  the  last  issue,  that  of  February 
19,  1768.  Moreover,  “Since  he  now  discontinues 
this  Gazette ,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  all 
persons  may  be  supplied  with  a  newspaper  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Samuel  Green  .  .  .” 

J O URN AI.  F.STA HI.  IS  H  ED 

Four  months  before  this  second  death  of  the 
Gazette ,  the  Connecticut  Journal  and  Nezv-llaven 
Post-Boy  had  been  established  October  23,  1767,  by 
the  brothers  Green,  natives  of  Boston.  A  cut  of  a 
post  man  on  horseback  copied  from  the  Boston  Post- 
Boy,  and  rather  badly  engraved,  divided  the  title. 
Printed  on  a  “pot  sheet”  folio,  three  columns  to  the 
page,  the  first  issue  of  the  Journal  is  now  preserved 
in  the  rare  book  room  of  Yale’s  Sterling  Memorial 
Library,  a  photostatic  copy  being  available  in  the 
newspaper  stacks.  In  1775  the  subtitle  New- 1 laven 
Post-Boy  was  dropped.  Among  the  big  stories  of 
this  period  were  those  on  the  stamp  act  agitation,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  New  Haven  which  subscribed  to  the  new 
Journal  was  a  village  of  some  3,500  inhabitants, 
slightly  larger  than  present-day  ( Juilford.  Its  people 
were  still  loyal  subjects  of  King  George  III  with 
no  serious  thought  of  the  revolution  which  was  soon 
to  make  them  independent.  Rumblings  of  discontent 
there  had  been,  to  be  sure,  but  New  Haveners  could 
hardly  foresee  that  the  short  space  of  less  than  a 


decade  would  bring  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Travel  was  by  horse 
and  stage-coach  which  seems  very  primitive  to  us 
nowadays  and  yet  except  for  the  internal  combustion 
engine  was  not  so  much  different  from  our  own  travel 
by  motorbus.  Much  the  same  roadways  were  taken, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  is  indicated  by  the  modern 
Boston  post  road  which  follows  roughly  the  old  stage 
route  along  the  east  shore. 

Inventions  to  Come 

Fulton  and  the  steamboat  were,  however,  far  in 
the  future  and  water  travel  was  largely  by  sail  packet, 
especially  between  New  Haven  and  New  York.  The 
locomotive  was  unknown,  and  so  was  the  cotton  gin, 
the  rubber  vulcanization  process  and  the  telephone — 
all  three  to  be  launched  within  the  next  century  by 
New  Haven  residents.  The  linotype  and  rotary  press, 
the  automatic  typewriter  for  the  transmission  of  wire 
news,  all  the  marvellous  instruments  which  make 
the  modern  newspaper  were  alike  unknown.  News 
from  congress  and  the  war  in  the  Revolutionary 
period  was  printed  when  a  week  to  two  weeks  old. 
Reports  from  the  old  world  were  still  “late”  if  read 
within  two  or  three  months  by  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer. 

Advertisements  were  an  important  feature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Journal,  as  they  are  of  its  modern 
descendant.  Such  notices  were  numerous,  some  with 
headings  like  this:  “Slaves  for  Sale”;  “Slaves  Wanted 
for  Purchase”;  one  read,  “For  sale,  a  young  lusty 
and  very  likely  negro  wench  that  can  cook,  wash  and 
spin  either  flax  or  wool.”  Another  sought  the  de¬ 
livery  of  juice  pressed  from  corn  stalks  for  distillation 
into  rum,  the  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  when  the 
advertisement  was  answered.  Pierpont  Edwards, 
administrator  of  Benedict  Arnold’s  estate,  asked  that 
all  monies  be  paid  which  were  owed  the  one-time 
New  Haven  soldier  “before  he  joined  the  enemy”. 

Among  the  news  accounts  of  the  early  months  of 
the  year  1775  was  one  describing  the  presentation 
of  “130  run  of  well  spun  yarn  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Street,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  East 
Haven,  from  the.  ladies  of  the  parish  in  imitation  of 
the  generous  and  laudable  example  of  the  societies 
in  New  Haven”.  'The  presentation  assembly  later 
took  refreshments  which  included  coffee,  and  of 
course  excluded  tea,  this  “baneful,  exotic  herb”  being 
forbidden  under  the  colonial  boycott  of  the  British 
commerce  in  the  leaf.  1  here  were,  too,  letters  to 
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1  D  inlub>{.l!K$  cl  the  Colony  the  States. General,  the  Suuesot  Holland, 

..  of  Conn? Hiatt,  especially  in  the  *r‘**iI  tkc  oti5cr  Colleges  upon  the  no- 

Y  Town  of  New-hav:?!.  tilifaljcn  hc  had  *ivcn  c/  his  ; 

ar.d  the  rejoicing  upon  the  oecafion  coq- 

■«*'  _  linucd  two  ni'.hts. 

.  Mr-.*e*Mcr*D  I’RiistD*.  LONDON,  Auguftg. 


IT 


The  appointmenr  cf  Loid  Vifcnimt 
Townflienu,  elder  broiher  c>f  the  Krgh' 
Han.  Charles  Townlliend,  to  the  tinpo  - 
tan:  pod  cf  Loni  Lieutenant  c:f  licland, 
is  not  a  tempotyry  nomination  ;  and  it  iv 
though:  to  he  3  circmrlLrce  Hist  t\iU 


HE  kind  Treatment  1  have  received,  Yeflerday  an  inhabitant  of  Aldgate  pa-  prove  highly  egrecablc  to  the  Irifh  tu 


farm*  a  Rotidenct  cf  Seven  or  Eight  Tifla  ws3  committed  to  thcEouhry-comp-  general, his  Lcidfhip  having  eiinccd  hit;  - 
Yiun  in  ibis  Place.  hat  particular',,  ter  by  the  Lord-Mayor,  for  further  exa-  fe|L  on  fcivctal  occafions.  to  b 

4  .  ,  ,  -t _ i  -i.l  .i:uc: _ -  *  - 


an  cb' 


tp-i cared  it  ti  me , — Had  though  1  .mination,  charged  with  dabbing  a  woman  Starefinaa,  a  good  Soldier,  a  cr.nvitiivc 
r.vat  t  it  dated,  from  tint  PrttfpyQ  of  jij/etit  ~  r-  A- 

Two  or  Thru  2’ears  ago,  to  change  my 
■  tnaticst,  •tnbueb  J  did  with  Erls  dunce, 

npot  vsitb  jlngular  PUofurt  and  Gra/itud,-,  Street,  was  examined  before  Alderman 
that  I  have  rccervtd  repeated  Solicit  aliens  Crofoy  at  Guildhall,  charged  with  Hat  v- 

aud  Encouragement  to  ; return  to  a  b sieved  |ns*  beating,  and  etherwife  cruelly  ufing,  j|,£  French  couit,  in  the  abfcnce  of  th 


o  m  . . -..*-..,-..,1^.  urarcunan,  a  good  ~niaicr,  a  cinv.uov: 

tire,  in  tbs  neck  in  fo  dangerous  a  manner  Orator, on  excellent  Witter,  a  diflingui'V 
Si -  that  her  kfc  *s  differed  ob  ed  Patiior,  and  (ofalJ  the  mod  valuable! 

t,  it  Yeflerday  aPainter  inFcttcr-lane, Fleet-  an  honed  Man. 


Auguftii.  Ycderday  MonOtur  D<*. 
rand,  who  is  chatged  with  the  atFairs  nt 


^  Acquaintance  aid  Neighbourhood,  the  So-  conjundlion  with  his  wife  not  yet  ta-  Count  dc  Guerchy,  had  n  long  couLtcrcr 
}.  potation  f*om  which,  my  Heart  has  c/un  ken,  two  girls  their  apprentices,  and  was  _wjth  the  Right  lion,  the  E-ut  of  M.el 


hurnc,  on  the  jubjcwt  of  fume  dH'psttchcs 


jtlt  witbjevecre  Regret' i— no: nvi; bflan ,un g  committed  to  Woodilre'c  eduipter.  It 
fit  KinJutJi  *ftny  laft  Neighbours,  which  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  tbs  youngelt  j cccj vccj  f.-om  couit 
J  acknowledge  with  /metre  Thatkfuhtcft,  g'r[>  who  is  about  14  years  of  age,  (the 
naJ  fer  tvhuh  J  jiaU  ever  make  the  oao/t  elded  not  being  able  tp>  fpeak)  that  tl.eir 

graft  fed  kit  urn  t  in  try  Power . - '  rndheis  ot'ed  to  tye  thtm'  up  to  a  dapic 

‘T hi  1  Paper  wilt  be  publijbtd  at  /■'  e  mode- 


Lctrets  received  a:  Lisbon,  from  t 


If-  .  . 

(  rdJ;  Price  of  bits.- Shillings,  per  Annum 


f dvfrttjcmtnts  of  net 


'4frWT*«dth,  will  be  tn/erted  Three  IVeoi-s, 
ir*Three- Shillings,  end  Six  pence,  Sgobi 
r  aOcrnuartit,  and  longer  Jidver  tift  mint. 


* 

mare  Length  than 
or 
iTtne 
dfdvertiftminls  in 


r  a  forward]. 

Proportion. 

As  l  have  no  Rea/m  to  doubt  the  Kind - 
if  *rjs  of  rny  Friends,  in  encouraging  this  my 
^  fe^end  Settlement  among  them,  Jo  l  hopt  1 
f 


and  horfewbip  them,  without  any  real 
caafe that  her  maRer  ^cver  did  it,  but 
knew  of  his  wife’s  crudl1>ehavior  to  them; 
that  on  Sundays  thdy  were  locked  up  in 
a  dark  place  under  tie  Hairs  in  the  cellar, 
that  they  had  each  of  them  a  piece  of 
to  drink. 


Buy  of  All  Saiars,  mention,  th«it  eleven  . 
men  of  war  of  the  line,  ^r.d  fiig:ites)ui*i'- 
buildir.g,  and  in  fuch  fotwaidncls,  :l:a‘ 
fome  wot  1<1  be  ready  to  fiil  fur  Eaicpc, 
by  the  return  of  next  fio:a. 

By  a  letter  from  on  board  his  M 3 jell  v’> 
fliip  the  Carcafs,  at  Port  ligtr.nn’.,  in  rluc 
ill  and  cf  Faulkland,  in  Sou:b-Seas,  in  the' 
fotnh,  about  100  leagues  to 


bread,  but  nothing  to  drink,  not  even  j  ()f  •  1 

wat«.  A  Surgeon  wbo  baJ  examined  no«l,warli'  oi'c'npe-Hmn,''  iTlcn. 

declared  that  the  wounds  ,  ifland  isabout  40  mile,  long,  an  I 
b,  whipping  were  (o  hj#  n0(  ^  „„  o(  ^  nur  ar,y 

bcalls  bur  foxes.  That  there  are  lea- 


the  cldeft  girl 
(he  had  received 


were  fo 

'Zid 'net '  "a jj’iirt' t hern,  that  ! (hail  Yji  mj 'be)  bad,  for  want  cf  dreffing,  that  her  ftiift 
;  En/eavours  to  pit  aft  and  oblige'  them,  and  Had  eaten  into  them,  and  they  appeared 

1  ’  CdHttPliC  t  If  o  V  1  nrr  f,yl  *•  .}  ♦n  * 

my  Family, 

happy  as  to  experience.  Z7Z~~h'lld _ _  -r  » 


4.  continue  that  Good  Will  Seiotird  ms,  and  ifcutwjth  a  knife  ;  that  Hardly  apart  hotfes  in  England,  which, 

whiebMt&t  already  been  fo  of  her  body  was  free  j  aud  that  her  head  uh;nhkillcd>  produCC  VerV  good  oil,which 

and  face  were  much  wounded,  i  he  lota  — 


lions  in  great  plenty,  tuo  or  rhrectirr.es 


burnt  in  the  room  of  candles.  Tint 


'  TlfOMAS  GREEN.  °f  her  fpeecli,  the  thcrc  arc  wild  geefe  in  great  plenty,  and 

C5oj53c^>c^ocifooj nion,  was  occafioned  by  kme  l  t  e  d  with  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl, 

Ily  the  Mary  and  Elizabeth, Capt.Sparks,  had  received  m  the  glands  of  her  neck.  7^  r,  n-, 


and  grear  plenty  of  fine  fifn.  That  in 
thev  gather  upvcrdvof 
>.nd  they  are  fervid  cut  ac 
av  ;  each  egg  weiphv  nine 
ench  have  a  very  dcligbt- 
hn  cart  ward  efthe  tfl  ind, 
about  35  leagues;  t/icy  have  about  50 


ternoon,  in  perfedl 
His  Serene  H’ghnefs  was  wel 
corned 

1  ing  of  cannon 
t  playing  of  colours 

fin  all  the  Hreefj.  The  next  morning  he 


health,  was  difeovered  by  a  journey-man  Baker 
who  ufed  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  poor 


s  Serene  Htghncts  was  wcl,  wno  men  to  ..  ..  w  anJ  al>om  105  ^  befidcs  wa¬ 
ned  into  town  with  the  fire-'  girls,  ft  was  hkewife  depoied,  that  the  children. 

,  ringing  of  bell.,  and  dif-  faid  petfon.  had  made  a  pr.fl.ee  of  tak-  ‘  =  Loi(|  To,n. 

.on,.  <Wii«.  ileeplen,  and.. honnu,  to  MS  hi. 


Ha;  ccrr 


ie  it  reefs.  1  he  next  morning  he  wna[  Dccome  vi  »»'*/•*  “  r  ■-  »  .  on  beint  aor 

tolimented  by  Deputations  from  tfeat  they  weft  feat  into  the  country,  ijg,iX^mnx  0f  Ireland.  ^ 


:oin:cd  Loid 


;■  4*  •  ■ 
L . 


Page  1  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Conn kcticut  Journal.  The  early  issues  of  the  Connecticut  Journal,  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Journal-Courier,  are  carefully  preset  red  in  Sterling  Memorial  Library  at  Yale  University 
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John  B.  Carrington 

As  publisher  in  its  transitional  period ,  Mr.  Carrington  piloted 
The  Journal-Courier  from  the  historical  to  the  modern  stage 


the  editor  in  that  day,  and  one  of  them  vigorously 
chided  certain  New  Haveners  who  “in  these  troublous 
times”  would  witness  a  farce  and  a  “decalogue”. 


Another  story  reminds  us  that  then  as  now  there  was 
a  gown  as  well  as  a  town:  it  tells  of  a  celebiation 
among  the  students  at  the  college  which  included 
an  “illumination”  of  the  houses  “about  the  market 
place”,  i.e.,  of  course,  the  Green.  1  he  high  com¬ 
missary  of  the  college,  called  the  steward,  adveitised 
for  offers  of  cheese  and  butter,  payments  to  be  made 
therefor  “with  the  best  rock  salt,  molasses,  continental 


or  state  money  and  a  part  m  hard  money  .  Ix veil 
then  apparently,  solid  folk  preferred  gold  to  papti 


in  exchange  for  goods. 

In  July,  1 775,  the  Journal  reported:  “Hast  Wed  • 
nesday,  His  Excellency,  General  Washington, 
Major-General  Gee,  Major  1  homas  Mifflin,  Geneial 
Washington’s  aide-de-camp  and  Samuel  Griffin,  Esq. 
General  Gee’s  aide-de-camp,  arrived  in  town,  and 
early  next  morning  they  set  out  for  the  provincial 
camp  near  Boston  attended  by  great  numbeis  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  I  hey  were  escoi  ted  out 
of  town,  by'  two  companies  dressed  in  uniform,  and 
by  a  company  of  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
seminary  (probably  Yale  College)  m  this  place,  who 
made  a  handsome  appearance,  and  whose  expeit- 
ness  in  the  military  exercises  gained  them  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Generals.”  News  lepoiting  was 
not  as  full  then  as  now;  but  the  town  was  so  well- 
knit  that  everybody  knew  by  word  of  mouth,  even 


if  the  Connecticut  Journal  did  not  make  it  explicit, 
that  General  Washington  was  on  his  way  to  Lam- 
bridge  to  take  command  of  the  Continental  armies. 

Washington  returned  to  New  Haven  on  the  tour 
he  took  through  New  England  to  recover  his  health 
after  the  illness  which  followed  immediately  on  his 
inauguration  in  1789.  His  arrival  in  the  city  is  told 
in  the  Journal  for  October  21,  1789,  and  his  return 
on  his  way  back  to  New  York  in  the  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber  11.  On  that  journey  he' “traveled  in  his  own 
carriage.” 

One  of  the  biggest  local  “smashes”  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  paper  was  the  account  of  the  British 
attack  on  New  Haven  July  5,  1779,  which  was 
duly  described  in  the  issue  of  July  7. 

In  1781  there  was  news  of  the  passage  through 
New  Haven  “on  their  way  to  join  the  American 
army,  of  the  Due  de  Gauzun  with  his  Gegion  of 
600  men,  the  strictest  order  being  preserved”.  In 
May  1783,  the  Journal  carried  this  story:  “lluirs- 
day  last  was  observed  as  a  day  of  festivity  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  this  town,  on  receipt  of  indubitable  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  most  important,  grand  and  memorable 
event — the  total  cessation  of  hostilities  between  these 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  .  .  .”  I  he  formal 

treaty  of  peace  was  to  be  signed  in  Pans  in  September. 
In  1799  the  Journal  changed  title,  becoming  the 
Connecticut  Journal  and  W  eekly  Advertiser ,  but 
dropped  the  new  subtitle  a  few  months  later  to 
revive  it  again  for  a  short  period  in  1809- 

Ownership  Changes 

The  Journal  went  through  several  changes  in 
ownership  and  at  length  became  the  property  of  thy 
firm  of  Woodward  and  Carrington  who  also  owned 
the  Comiecticut  Herald.  1  he  Herald  had  been 
founded  as  a  weekly  in  rSoj  by  Comstock,  Griswold 
and  Co.  Thomas  Green  Woodward  had  established 
the  Herald ,  and  made  it  a  daily  with  the  issue  of 
November  26,  1832..  Among  Woodward’s  printers 
was  John  B.  Carrington,  who  became  his  partner 
January  1,  1835.  The  Journal  was  merged  with 
the  Herald ,  and  ten  years  later  the  name  IleraU 
was  dropped  and  the  Journal  emerged  as  a  daily. 
When  Woodward  died  Mr.  Carrington  several  times 
reorganized  the  paper,  William  Bacon  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  in  1846.  1  he  firm  absorbed 

the  Daily  Adorning  Courier  three  years  later,  and 
the  paper  became  Che  Adorning  Journal  and  Courier. 
John  B.  1  lotchki  ss  succeeded  Mr.  Bacon  in  1849 
and  the  firm  became  Carrington  and  1  lotchkiss,  until 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  retired,  when  a  stock  company  was 
formed  with  John  B.  Carrington  as  manager  and 
largest  owner. 
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Mr.  Carrington,  a  native  of  Bethany,  had  come  to 
New  Haven  at  an  early  age,  where  he  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  in  all  its  branches,  and  it  was  owing 
to  his  personal  popularity  as  well  as  to  his  keen  fore- 
bght  and  judgment  that  'The  Journal  and  Courier 
was  able  to  overcome  the  competition  and  general 
depression  in  business  of  that  time.  In  1875  he 
bought  out  all  other  owners  and  admitted  two  sons, 
F.dward  T.  and  John  B.  into  partnership,  hollow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  elder  Carrington  in  1881,  The 
Journal  and  Courier  passed  to  the  management  of 
the  sons,  but  the  younger,  Edward  T.,  dying  soon 
after  his  father,  John  B.  became  president. 

The  younger  John  B.  Carrington  was  well 
equipped  to  direct  the  newspaper  which  has  played 
no  important  a  part  in  New  Haven’s  history.  Born 
in  New  Haven  and  educated  at  the  famous  Russell 
School,  he  started  his  newspaper  career  by  working 
at  the  case,  later  doing  reportorial  work  on  state 
news  and  finally  carrying  on  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1906  Mr.  Carrington  sold  a  half  interest 
in  the  paper  to  Col.  Norris  G.  Osborn,  and  at  this 
time  the  “and”  was  dropped  from  the  title,  the  paper 
becoming  The  J ournal -Courier ,  its  present  title. 
Kdward  T.  Carrington,  a  nephew  of  J.  B.  Carring¬ 
ton,  became  publisher  in  1923,  and  continued  in 
this  position  until  his  sudden  death  by  accident  in 
August,  1925.  hie  was  a  son  of  Edward  I. 
Carrington,  the  younger  son  of  the  first  John  B. 
In  1923  he  had  been  with  the  paper  for  ten  years, 
having  been  advertising  and  business  manager  before 
becoming  publisher.  When  Col.  Osborn  became 
Fditor-in-Chief  of  The  Journal-Courier  the  elder 
Mr.  C  arrington’s  wish  for  a  business  association  with 
his  old  friend  was  realized.  O11  the  death  of  Col. 
Osborn  in  1932,  C.  P.  Ives  became  editor.  Andrew 
J.  Pease  is  present  publisher. 

The  history  of  The  Journal-Courier)  unlike  that 
of  the  New  Haven  Register ,  has  been  marked  by 
the  acquisition  from  time  to  time  of  other  papers  in 
the  city.  Among  them  were  the  New  Haven 
Palladium  and  the  New  Haven  Times.  The 
Palladium  was  established  in  1829  by  Charles 
Adams,  taken  over  in  the  1830’s  by  James  Babcock 
and  published  under  his  editorship  and  management 
for  some  thirty-two  years.  It  was  absorbed  by  the 
Carrington  -Publishing  Company  111  191  t-  ^ 

New  Haven  Morning  News ,  established  in  1882, 
was  absorbed  by  the  Carrington  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  1898.  The  New  Haven  Times,  founded  in 
1892  and  like  the  old  Palladium)  a  Republican 
organ,  in  1927  absorbed  the  1  )emocratic  New  Haven 
Union ,  which  had  been  established  by  Alexandei 
Troup  in  1871;  the  Times  was  acquired  by  The 


C01.0NEL  Norris  G.  Osborn 

Colonel  Osborn  directed  the  editorial  policy  of  1  lit  Journai.- 
Courier  as  Editor-In-Chief  from  190 0  to  1932 

Journal-Courier  in  1 932,.  The  Journal-Courier  is 
owned  by  the  Carrington  Publishing  Company. 

Several  Plants 

The  Journal-Courier ,  like  the  Register)  has  been 
published  in  several  plants,  including  a  building  at 
Temple  and  Center  Streets,  the  old  Union  Building 
on  Temple  Street,  and  is  now  published  in  Crown 
Street.  Its  sphere  of  influence  has  increased  until  to¬ 
day  it  has  a  daily  circulation  of  approximately  1  8,000. 

The'  editorial  policy  of  The  Journal-Courier  has 
been  in  the  liberal  tradition.  1  he  Journal  and  Post- 
Boy  was  a  revolutionary  and  later  espoused  Federal¬ 
ism.  Woodward,  of  the  old  Daily  Herald  had  been  a 
Whig  and  John  B.  Carrington,  Sr.,  was  at  first  a 
follower  of  Henry  Clay,  later  supported  the  old 
“American”  party  and  then,  after  that  faction  had 
been  dynamited  by  William  H.  Seward,  aligned  his 
editorial  influence  on  the  side  of  the  new  Republi¬ 
can  party.  During  the  Civil  War  the  paper  was 
stoutly  Republican  and  anti-secession  and  it  re¬ 
mained  nominally  in  the  Republican  faith  until 
Colonel  Osborn  came  to  it.  Colonel  Osborn  im¬ 
parted  a  more  markedly  Democratic  tinge,  but  the 
paper  had  never  been  narrowly  partisan  and  was 
distinguished  in  the  nineteenth  century  throughout 
the  regime  of  the  elder  Carrington  for  its  temperance 
and  forbearance  in  an  era  when  editorial  utterance 
rankled  with  venom  and  abuse.  It  now  continues  as 
an  independent  newspaper  with  Democratic  leanings. 
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STORMFLOODS 
HIGHWAYS  OF 
SHORE  TOWNS 


Bain  and  Snow  Delay  Traf¬ 
fic— Part  of  Guilford 
Green  Submerged; 

Trolleys  Late 

Preceded  by  a  four  _nch  fall  of  soow. 
rain  poured  down  on  New  Haven  and 
southern  Connecticut  thta  morning 
while  38-mile  an  hour  wind*  lashed  the 
eoastline.  swept  the  tide  of  water  over 
aeveial  stretches  of  shore  roads  and 
CAUeed  a  slippery,  slushy  condition  that 
nearbv  lmpassabli 


Icy  Roads,  Walks 
Cause  3  Deaths 


Man  Killed  as  Auto  Skids  Into  Tree  in  Canal  Street- 
Father  of  Two  Victim  of  Skip  Driver  in 
Winchester  Avenue  —West  Havener 
Dies  After  Fall 


TROOPS  GUARD 
PANAMA  CANAL 
AFTER  THREAT 


Two  motorists  met  sudden  death  here  early  today  as  icy  pavements 
combined  with  the  erratic  driving  of  a  hit-and-run  operator  caused  two 
fatal  accidents.  A  third  man  died  in  his  home  in  West  Haven  without 
regaining  consciousness  after  slipping  on  the  ice-covered  sidewalk  and 
striking  his  head  in  the  fall.  Another  person  received  serious  injuries  in  a 
skidding  crash. 

Those  who  died  are  John  J  Regan  ~~z - — 


Extraordinary  Precautions 
Taken  Following  Rumors 
of  Plot  to  Blow  Up 
Gatun  Locks 

Color*.  Panami.  Jan  1—  #<■—  Un-  I 
usual  precautions  to  guard  the  Oatun  | 
Locks  of  the  Panama  Canal  wen  taken  1 
today  after  rumors  were  heard  of  a 
threat  to  blow  up  the  massive  gales 
Reports  circulated  UiM  H.  M  Thom¬ 
as.  iusKtaut  .superintend.-" i  ••  Gatun.  | 

•'**  I 


HAUPTMANN  TRIAL 
OPENS  TOMORROW 


Where  “Trial  Of  Century”  Will  Be  Held 


STATE  HOLDS 

PHI  1 1  nrinmn 


New  Haven 


Register  Building  at  Corner  of  Orange  and  Audubon  Streets 


If**?' 


HE  NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER,  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday,  with  an  average  net  paid 
circulation  of  over  60,000  copies  per  issue, 
the  largest  circulation  in  Connecticut,  with 
its  new  and  completely  equipped  plant,  with  its  di¬ 
versified  news  services,  the  exclusive  Associated  Press 
Evening  and  Sunday  franchise,  its  thirty-eight  cor¬ 
respondents  m  towns  nearby,  with  its  service  not  only 
to  the  residents  of  the  city  but  to  all  towns  and  com¬ 
munities  within  a  radius  of  thirty-five  miles,  has  its 
roots  buried  deep  in  the  early  Colonial  history  of 
New  Haven.  Now  the  only  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  New  Elaven,  it  was  founded  dm  mg 
the  stirring  days  of  the  War  of  1812. 


In  1812,  at  the  time  that  the  paper  was  first  pub¬ 
lished,  New  I Eiven  was  a  thriving  little  city  of  7,000 
residents,  a  city  of  simple  pleasures,  of  keen  interest 
in  the  events  of  the  state  and  nation,  of  a  number  of 
thriving  industries,  of  unpaved  elm-shaded  streets. 

The  amusements  of  early  New  Haven  were  simple. 
Wrestling  matches  were  a  frequent  form  of  diver¬ 
sion;  barn-raisings  always  brought  large  gatherings 
of  light-hearted  folk;  the  Groton  Lottery  was  just 
beginning  and  was  drawn  at  the  South  corner  of  the 
Green. 

Political  questions,  then  as  now,  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  New  Haveners.  James  Hill  house,  a  vener¬ 
able  old  gentleman,  was  the  focus  of  political  praise 
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of  niori*  W  l - - - - - 1  e  ■  -  »<*->■»-’  o_ X-w— ,.  «. 

^  ptaiK?  tlu.*  tif)  »'  njfl  E-  i'.citicd  tu  Jki  by  B  f»t*M.i  >  1  c  :  •••  1  -  o  j  .  .  .  1  hi  Hit  foe  11  of  Mo*' 

Util  known  to  •Hy.  »'"lH  |l'r  «r.  mid  o*H  U*>h -it  lu* «  w'»i*.N  «  d  mu  bUki  tbewd  '!»  ImMu—lu 

4em*u*U<l  e'eu  liy  •:  t*  ,»« m<  1,  U»  of  ••  caul ,  U  i»*er  ,«i  *o  '  UivttnrSu  ■>  *,  and  '•  4 


•  II  » 


BJ.f.U* 


i 


ccn 

r^c  |'-TY  k  in  5 

t.1*.  1:1:  I  t:  s  hit  !i  11  •' . 

l-i  i:«.  lVu.11  lU  v  ’.nu'i'i 
luctds  td  '.ho/  r.i'.lK'r*. 

HU,  bl  it  i..c  k  \i.c 

,« li'irs. 

'Io  »’  ki-  1’ii.ii  |<rcu ttsi«  iui 
hur  dii.1*::*  .  Mo'uM  U  i  >  copy 
.do*,  of  ih*  r.nrd  iii.il' 

-  .  .un  ,  -  -  1  l.f  *  t  hyt  erka: 

1 .  |,  :.t  :  1  t.T  silently 

iniid-  JI--  •  1'ajKr  lo  life  u  w 
( ci! ’/i in  1  a  1 1  |/t:ld)C 

’1  |k*  i  i/hmw.s  id  tiu$  Pap 
CUJUit)  Cic  v  ttlisLir.cc  of 
trx*sbi<>ii.tl  uH-tirs,  as  wc 
and  Domestic  N 
mnidi  porrSoil  <4  Air  red' 
l;r  clevtdt d  tn  s»,  ‘h  M 
ir.av  pro*  c  ft  mntvj  rcpaRl 
Mir  Jwv'U,  V.C.  1810 

"liOMi.STi c.\ 

i'ram  "tbiuti  inh  k 


i  .  j  much  dt^ljUp 
-<  ”  ,  dwtir. 

j  d'icoij  •/ 
i  lu,-C  Trex Mi 
jj*  b«d  »rrr»e^.l 


UtniJ  l<*u« 

tl 

*>rwA>t>t  i 
u.,n*r.«  -u. 


.  <  v.*c<‘i  iui  s  . mi„liy  ii, 
l  i*u»e  IvtlrWiUt 
i '  • » » - *1  Ui-  your  luriiit-sjv, 

i  !  *.1)  thill.;  th-u 
.1*  Hi,  (.  C*  CS  to  la  I  . 
tii>)  ,'i  Ii.  ,|t.ie?  l  Bh*)i 
IJ  >1  A  If,  li.  *sli  ^  in  1 1,  i«»  n  t 
.  .mi.imjIm*  i*  in  h-r  '.jf  *;>.  T  j 

I  j!  !•«•,» :».*,  !*.  w»  IO) .  '■  ’■  k.t.‘  1 

•  a*  ii  '  •  -V  <*  1 


l:lfipic«vr  of  B-h't- 

,.ulH1  litcUlmcivrd  .com 

.  t,.t  ,olMof.,-.!e  l.<  woukU  tlwfcrJ  »uc,rnm«*  1  l*‘w 

f  tta-  .  ,ii;n  »  «.i  l  he  |,n.rtn.-!^“l  *•'»*'  *X  U,t  1  ,’*‘*,C“  °»“l*  *',m! 

t.  m  v  e  e  -  c  o..  "  iii  dr r itis.il,  he  ^  *  '"“i*  ICK'“  ^  >*^r 

; -i  h  j'.  r  Had  i..*dui»  Ua.Uy.UtMi*  :  vr:*  'V»  *•'*  l«  coiutwu- 

bi-ict  x.*)  tfiU  'My  n  .si  (£•  »ul«e.  I  iS:C^t,<  !  ’  •«*iU*.i.|»  ll!c  p-.*»cis  utulft 

i  is  I.  ion,  r«k  100-4  >m,.iou*  r*4MiA  tft!  **1*^  *  ^  **ul*  Ul  1  V*'*  il,,.-|d  pcneivv 
,f  i.  1«B>*  t!  »  |.«n  of  i he ,  Tcri*  V4tt.  I  t  411-  t  .  -.1  1  1UW  .-..w.t- 

, .-»!  ,sik  j.i  '|  t ,  t  ittN  y  U  ijrt  v-tj.iy  tn  thr  .  <M . 

.*»*  -  *  t  ia  i  wjiiM)  ol  «»  .‘.iiHiii  '|i  In.  rc»  j  ** 

•  i  u.  i  l,ol  br  1 4..  'Vi  l  ot  U  hi  -b')  tiling.  !  ,0*‘M 

s!-'  ! 

I  ‘a  rv<rn*  »t  1 1,  trail  im-j.;  •  n  toil  .  l,i  •  •*  *  1 

•|«w  •  -If  Hllt'HS’V  *  *.ft  C.  j,l  i.v.  a  of  i..i  ]  "  •  *  ■  • -I  t 
I.mm.x  s  «l  I  i  c’-Vi*  •  i;*wri  I  i Mitxil  |  ,l 
>  *t»x  f  .'iu  ( : ««-  N*.ri hr  i>-.  i.  i.f-dtr..  ol .  ' 
iIb  BimclKtri  oftUH,  u  «  .• .«  u.«  l..i*tik  I  *  i  « 

KJB*CTj  ,  lua'I  mi-  '  L4/:i,.n  ,  «*1»-  M‘"Mi4  Ip  JmI.jm  V>p  ‘  -  toU-“'>bI  **♦  !  V*''  “*  " 

tur  H.*  c  -tl.  -.1  St -a.lt..  til  tin-  Mm  o.4t  tt  w.(»  Ui,ui:'.t  b/ i.  v  .Stnvi it.ui ! '*■«  '*  dv  r-n  •  ;-  >  u*«*  I'  i-*' 
ifHf*  t«rii  ...  _  ol  li>v  '-til**,  J_  *'  *’  *’  ♦-‘•s'  ni.itaUi* 

ILu.t  ttei’i  b«.4-%..^  1.1  Un*  Jrt./O.  1  h?  fc'|M*»u»ral(  i-j '  r'lit  I  *s  n  r.;'tli»  I  l  '  U  J‘:  *•'•■ 

Vn.t'i.,,1  OH  ,<*  I>  It  t«Ll,  C  XI.  itti  t;  UmuikI'c*  »■<  . . ,d  ui.  t  vn  ici  t.. . 

tMiu.  -*•)  Mr.1  «*»  .\m«rte*u*  Otfhf'y  MrtsiMl  |.t  tin  ci  *t  A*.-*  U\  «s‘>  '  •  ..t  U-'-V  <‘,1 

iKtt  »vfi  it|-niul  fiviu  liBtBiuta.j  tMc«ia  t«  fcti'H  -Yt.r.  iv  *ii  *k*\U  a*  |,.ty'1  --•<  1  4  •».  b.  .  .tpiiic,  * 

i«cr  l  1'iin  Ikm.i  mu  prutBiMtl.  u*  1  ri*fne  op  tits  uur—** .!  i/.i  i>  {*  •  i*-!-*;  I  **  •*’’*  C  “*  )  *•*  *■  ) 

Mil*  in  ■  nat  u|  p.uir.M.4,.  to  the  ,in  tM  CnU.,1  ,.-1  ..*  ul*  •fltrtl*  i  .  Uw  «)w  Mm  U  In',  «.v„  ipCU  .On- 

t^uUr  tsi  vitmiia*  oitn  rs»;*id  o  hi.!  »d  hr.a«J  u.  »hrK-Uo*to  “  '■»“  •*  «<-d 

.(?V|M4ii»li  C<jn*ntu-Kaai,  )w»vc  Uki-ii 1  UtMiiuic.-*.  i  *'»*  tfiilmt  i'U 
in  the  u.w.iof  Si<4)j|L  ■r»ii«h  ft*  *aii  omrisof  il*  Vii-i**tr  «i«  ii|  («m(Mo  loin 
til  ron^n.-*  of  IncX^'Ud  StBir*.  |n»*4-ifoi  IftUi*«  InUB^tU*  i.|1<t*B' -i* « 
lio.itlic  *')iti  May  laM.  U«hcl  red  -  n  force  m  ltits.«*‘U  »•»  M 

u  [wit  of  t tic  Mi**i*»4[*|4  t  criitoi ) ,  Mill  fcite  so  fuleOr  lu  this  di»*;f* 

K>mni(tl  Ii/  I  to.*  ftw»  dares/.  »u4  f.*' t.-d,  cud  Mu  r«B»e  tfu  ir  Mu  U-is.  I  Ik 
hr  tits  l-‘»'  4fM  1  oidn  ..iMc*  of  Uu  Umurt  -  *vt  Wtiuot*  l  <r«  w  ill  t  .ii  »  *  ci  dise,  rod 
r.Uu.K  ihcrvto.  I  In  rr,  u.  th-t  i  h'o.wivrt  Mint  i*  to  piv'siit  their  ***r. 

<  a, i  town,  tuc  "•  *  (viutljluiion  «»f  'r.  *«iuU  pist^rv**  u>  the  Mo»i*»*|*[>i,  *<-U 
CVt e»  w  t  .  Bn.t  aunt'  J  nu  ti»  |  ♦»!*•  of  j  t'ur.r  «*.»w|»h,*«e  oct  .»fB -ry  of  .«  «  whtil« 

'^ptsinlier.  t»r  l  oVLx*  in  t  -  ^ItcW'iu,  jemtory  Utwsrn  tfie  the  <»«lf  •»<  Ai**ito 
l{»  tiiw  puMis  *[>►>.  v 
Jffjp'Hlay  )  it  U'-»  i-.y;  -t 
mJ  -II  the  wih  hr  , 
mm-  ....  Ii  out  r.->' 

I  BjpjM  'J  crriiort .  dae 


...  ....  nrutfduy 

I  o  graiay  ■  au-  own  mcltr-rtwios  tiuvi.«  n.^hi  «-f  u  s:h  ‘•rj.ii av«r  ! 

ul  d  lit:*.;  t.r  MdUiV  t-t  lAir  ci:i«.t  i  s.  Ricat  tUMOOMhuii  'Oo  P  -<  *  tiK  lotto, 
til! ,  jsjj.t  ta  .JfTia  io  111!  I.cil.iu  ,  J  ‘’"'•dli:-  "C*-—"-*  -I  "c  |~M».- 

*v  rS  Mi  rr.- 1*  J  .t  sf;t>(  .imI.c-  r  ’  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

*  .  ,  part*..!  it  as  1 1 1,  ill  to  ti-e  p.ta'iiiit*  v.l 

•  .•  1  lo  I.V' p'jru  :y.:v  t  J  NtfUrdn :.K  wC-e -.  -d  wtu  U-»d  .- •  l^oBtuei . 

tl  :-l  s  hi  li  oi  i.*.|  nrtoitet.  to  il.c  The  py  ol  iiic  j*  o-plc  ihi**o»ih 

tiiA.lv*  .ic.il  Einis  tu  ;, invito-  »ft«  "'s'h*  . . . 

tic  f*  a  d.i) «  l-aii  *vi*  Hush  muw  l  ; 

.  ^  M  ,  '  J  mocb  **  )  ;  lu'ttoli  fc,ds  I 

k».«r<v  s.f  NjVi.i  -  dv 
1  -‘>UU;L  .r.Btp. 

.  —x'!  b  ~*.t  lias 
XMl  [I..  V,  1I‘««  Bl** 

’-  -  1  ..  w/:i,.*»v  fMl*- 

,  1.1  St  a  ad«,  tit  U»V  ill*' 
u;  ins  I'm'icl  '-tie*, 
hi ^..4,;  l*i  ttii*ir  pi -/«■*. 


>\  A 

I  I.S'S  I 


\'  ll  l; 


.  l.Cvi  U  ill  .lc  ! 


-V*.  lia o  s  'a  \t  A -  . .  I 

ll,  »„  1..-1  I,  ...  I.  li 

S  0*- .  i  a-  h  *.  vi  luv  n  ,  1 1;-,  -a.  mo 

lr?U-,*  -.l  ;  -r*  - ,  hill  hast-  .  .  i  at.IhlB 

-i  llUHIh  III  v)  IO  you  t.  *1  I  C  I.  ri,||. 
CefliCl'  t  '  flit  he*  l' -llj.i’l  |.  -a*  s  I'  U  ■  I  1  .  I'vtVf « 
if  to  reply  to  them  iva.  .  test  ..  .i'  ,  nr* 
..titK  muitcli .’c  »  lu  v  i.r  r»  ,  -  '  ■  *  -'  *t 
rrsnrct  Vtw  tn«t  >«•  .**•  rid  li  .< 
dvi  y  will  t-d.C  place,  wo.  .i  t-u  L© 
nW»l»fs  d 

I  B»n,i!.*4r  .1!*,  t.«  ft  full,  Vi  urx. 

\S  H  Will  I’Oa'sT. 
a**>i* t» V n ■ 1  JJ  ■  -Sen-  i  •-  18  id. 

Jl-It-Uliil  ifuoai  II,  t  *•'[  L>  • 


.If*.  / IiimW.1  'A-  I {.i 

Dint  Sih —I  <  >'«-•  * v* 4 1 1 * t 

rtt-.ie.l  .-.tul  .  1 1  s*ajl(1»  «M  l  ■  1  Vi  C  f  if . 
I  a»  li  ■  t  -i;*t  h.i  .Min  i  M 
lit©  U;tt  ii  i*  tn*'.  m  lit*  p“*s 
tuni.  uo.i:  Btt-w.r  to  tl.r 

Wl||l  at  J  ll-t.  1 1 4i  I  ill*  1  <-ll‘.l 

,*  j  I.llti  l  I  t  I'hjiCt  <*l  'tort 
<  i  >f  t  pi’tn#  ’j  ««•  une  aii  «■- 

- 1  *(v  Jutl J»*l.  iU)»»v  t. 

-  |  mt  my  ['all*  to  J-i 


with  much 
that  I  urd 

Lt  lU  till  Jl’llt 


•ivw'l  "  ' 

VI.  col  ii-' 


ol  tl  * 


•  Itii.  4iuil|  )cwr  |.i-ljv|i<ja  »  Iki)  OtotvOilll 

tin.-  •  »on*  \fttj  nuuiW*  **  t  u  >  ■ 

(ruy.Mvu)  JvtN -  V ,  HI'  snl  l.la, 

Uaa  t*  *  r,4 yi. Ml  C» * 1  >'■ ‘  e\,  -S,  t>" 1',  «'< . 


Qua  ROUTHON  bfU.niM.igp  r  ,  •  ,  .  .  .  4  -Mi 

Tl,  Wli.ii, *  Itocrcun*  lcto157*a,‘V'"  ‘  ""  «r'*  IT-il  to  ,«  ^  ,.u 

me tin  an  aiunbcc  (k-n-al.  't** *  l-  1  '  i‘  1 

olouaixtop-,.'  .1..-  '  Hi,  I*1 1"'1  V  '*'"1  '"‘",u'-‘-(‘  • '  *■""", 

*  -  I.  ir  an, KM1.HII  to  1 1 lO'OJ  of  lb*  .talak'Skip;© 

ttr  ii  .tr  WMrulU  }  cu*i!  of,  h*VC  ur  doi.L:  ,v  **l  >K  ,  ,  . 

I  ,  I  I  r.i  y  ’  B  L-rs*  »  Will  It  Ift  be  U  UC  lu  I  t. 

wvluj  llic  BAenUon  Ol  rtrry  lrt«Kr  to  4  , 

a  i  .  I,  lllll  UhI  I  I.C  Till  .  ll  >•)  io  tot  ■  to  W  V  f- list  I.  o 

“*•  l»cul‘"  **-•»■*■  "  *<  1  •*  f1-’-  **•„„,.  .1, c  ,i  , I  ».« 

a-nj  *,'ci  h— 1«  vat  .-a.,  »J.«-  -la--.  •  7  . ; .  ,o  „  .  I, ki, ...... 

u,ta,i«M4si  .  . r.to.iik  u  iwl'.o 

I!  to.rWi»w..n«.,  ,i  "k  I~“-|  1,,1A„cJ— -1  . .  «.c  Il-u. 

nf  Ml,  lia.«li.  I  1  la.  1.  •  1  u  „  ^ 

;cn(  In* owl  uauU,  ,  al,JIHk„  .i,-,  to,.. 

V4  :,■*  a.* a.  isi:  j n-<-a>W *;■“»«-  *"u 

»e4S»  (IB.  I  J'M  aoiisliou  of  k*r  t-  5»U*UV 

The  BjUalitm  •  T  th*  oovtlKrn  (**)«• 1  Ti  e  »|  jwi.ibiki:  ..f  «u  i'oa^ish  Itoa:  miiIi 

Stt  ihc  L*idt«4  V<i»cs  i*  truly  rntu-d.  na  oifkcr,  irtvi  *>  »'•«  emitmMolcr 

(  lut'oB  not  wba’  is  ♦**  •*lsui»'e«i  i  ["ni  '  *»»«i  ueoed  tl.«  [d.ix.  tr<  d.  tftw  nm».;‘.h- 
- ;'»*cr  (to  d  t!-r  Jr.  .MU  or  I<K  V.-wmariU.  I  «  I  U..»  iutp 

% i  Iu1?»*  f  - - 1  .«  CrreL  imOiimi,  ut  l(  «*ot  Lio>  vii  . 

dg*  vV  ...  .  i,.-  hi',  cha’^ipm  ol  col.  -  pm? -obi:  *.•■»(  I*.  UUm^vd  «  »  »d  a<nnd 

,-^Vv  a  •,'*  1*.  I  »vd  »  lit.ve"«  de* 1  it  s  .si  »L-Vh  M  Viwt  *u  Autsti 


On  Uat  lie  b(  day  j  a'uf  I'tfliivmi  The  oM.ly  ^uJ»Ah:  nvr^Ut 
rrM  iiii:ieimin.lj<i'  «riS*MH.l{  tbr  dau  .n  -of  «v  Urtftuf? 

,  ttlHt.'b)  *  [MsirU-  I  Mm  vU  lorre  ,  ^iid  of  i;i*ro;  soohUvae*! 

. It.  4*  of  i  ll  i*»Vai  '. ,  W  'lie  Indians  Ml  A  mrr*H*n 

i*  v.  *;>*  vH]y  iKtnjrtiiicy  of  .Sin1  *ilr.  T *.'**** 
i tin.  bt.  Mmlt’4-  «“*i  M  A»ik»^'',«.— 
I  .,’i'r*  no  tUiibt  Hill  tie  t*s4C*B»'f  »«  R<nv* 

I  i'4'l i  llaty-e  (Hit lit  1— 1*4,1  tail*.  4 <4 1*.  1**Jl  «d 

aii.it  t  :*»t  ltt*ce*»«iy  Hi  *HJW«I  *•->  »h« 

in  }u.«»  b'bI  tin*©  out  Uwi  |bM*d*,  efisr  a 

lb  itidi  tut  4*i«*n. 

.LN-licney  bb  UaSH**»<b  Anm  c»  rosunif 
ic<i«Utvll  Ok  ma)'  rtiy  MU'*  mmbus  b! 

•  be  lost  iiuotMiH'd  tOJi^res*,  hunt  A***' 

•  i.^tlKluu  ior  UK»a.;;  ^Wtunidl  «4  0  *• 

MuihJbi.  Thw  d«lW  «  v  h«  W,‘  r 

.i.aV  1'IOUIiti  U»  *.u^d  «|*  l»  *1  hf  Mafti.f 

f-ttmi*  of  <lbJ  K|um«  u  ti  e  ciyrtyUiotiid)  "1 

llninio.  Hot  pcojlft  ■  Ilf  0»M  |HUVMM  f! 
i  C»4  III*  l  aalol*.-*.**,  «t  i  ,  ’hi.  IH'dllV  rtll-it* 
..1  lbs  suulli.  Thi  f  in»<  uAcu  iliftkitriM 
JKJ-I'llalt*  TWy  o  il  I*  of  OjjJK;)l;«t  f'O* 
li'acol  JMITH  *"Mtl'»  y  Mill  IIH'IIIM-—* 
Wv  I  lainaii  Ihso  lore  ruo  diBf.utt  l«  the 
[t..tie>(a *»l  N|MHi**h  Ams'iiea,  by  *«bUH' 
|vat  "  UH  of  t1  (  is”  M  rn»T  *T' •  t  A*  »• 


U  Ii.)  4*r  tk,.»t 
b*it  »t  ms*  os*  n*i* 


MM  KVPiLk  to  f  4»l  l  *«.H 

to.  k>pl.  Id,  ID  14. 

>1»  l  ,ai*u— »  h-*u-m  -«tb«ii*(U  by 
UMtunruoiv*  tnentiy  rtfsvitul  irotu  llo. 

in vt rtitu  i*t  ol  ti»o  C'lMWd  Jw-ii*»  **‘*d 
w*X“'  by  bit  milvifTKn  B»**iity  to  •««»»! 
tfir  Va.1-n.hMJ*  Ol  Owr,  t  l  tal^M.  to  )«'Uf 

llaulvlttp  It  totlfcmt'rtl  fbe  lit©  kU.pCU'ioi. 
4af  fitB*41Hl»«S  lo  ta»Lv  4,1?  4i  (Will  UllH' 
4t>  o* -t  U'  MtUvMttily  -nd 

!.npHiwtJ[-l,V  1H-1  «  M-b  J  .l.v  «b  ill  brtth 
vtih  ,  {ajB.u.l  t!i*l»  Mdvdm -.r*,  wt.b  futl 
)o.v,v©i  *  lortu  t»  <i  c  oy,  « (u  It  H  jm  *.* 

4td(b  i‘y  ir1'  ,f**1'a.'Bl  4  .at*  H  .aMV  I'*'  •  h. 

Bert  ri'v  id  il/vir  Kwun  Ei^1*  wei"1f  ** 
It  it  'll  4  11‘j.k  )‘t  d  Ul  the  »<  I  •  « 
t,‘),.r|MM<  a  I  *,  ll  r  ,  ..tb. ';.*«,  t.1  i  vy 
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Facsimile  of  the  first  page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Columbian  Register ,  December  i,  1812,  of  which  the  present  New  Haven 
Register  is  direct  descendant.  Files  of  this  paper  from  the  beginning  are  carefully  preserved,  in  the  Sterling  Memorial  Library  at  Yale 
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NEW  HAVEN  EVENING  REGISTER 


Largest 


and  dissension  about  the  city.  Arts  and  letters  were 
flourishing,  Col.  John  Trumbull,  whose  paintings  are 
the  pride  of  the  Yale  Art  School,  was  making  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  the  city  where  he  was  to  spend  his 
last  years  and  Noah  Webster  was  at  work  on  his 
great  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 

The  city  was  mentally  alert,  fertile  ground  for 
another  newspaper,  the  Connecticut  Herald  and  the 
Connecticut  Journal  having  been  established  earlier. 
Into  the  field,  then  came  Joseph  Barber.  Politics 
were  the  main  interest  of  the  day,  the  War  had 
stimulated  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  old  world. 
Mr.  Barber,  with  keen  insight  into  the  needs  of  the 
town,  decided  to  publish  a  paper  with  this  intent: 

u  I  he  columns  of  this  paper  will  contain  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  all  congressional  affairs  as  well  as  foreign 
and  domestic  news.  A  small  portion  of  our  columns 
will  be  devoted  to  such  miscellany  as  may  provide 
a  moral  repast  to  youth.” 

The  new  paper  was  called  the  Columbian  Register , 
the  first  issue  being  published  on  December  i,  1812, 
in  an  old  building  in  Church  Street,  south  of  Chapel. 
At  first  the  Columbian  Register  was  a  weekly  paper, 
coming  out  every  Tuesday  morning  at  a  subscription 
price  of  two  dollars  yearly.  Printing  and  publishing 
were  slow  processes  in  those  days.  Type  was  hand 
set,  young  boys  inked  the  type  by  hand  with  cushions. 
The  press  turned  out  no  more  than  250  papers  per 
hour.  Advertising,  as  it  is  known  today,  was  unknown 
and  the  early  issues  of  the  Columbian  Register  were 
mainly  devoted  to  news. 

Barber  was  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  there  were 
few  others  in  New  England  at  the  time  who  were 
more  loyal  supporters  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
policies.  The  paper,  for  its  day,  was  a  lively  one, 
and  well  received  by  the  people  of  the  city.  In  1826 
Mr.  Barber  moved  his  paper  to  Chapel  Street,  near 
Orange,  and  in  1834  he  took  his  nephew,  Minott 
A.  Osborn,  into  partnership  with  him.  After  four 
years  Barber  withdrew  over  what  was  supposed  to 
be  an  argument  over  policies,  and  Osborn  took 
William  A.  Baldwin  into  partnership  with  him.  The 
firm  continued  under  the  name  of  Osborn  &  Baldwin 
for  the  next  twenty-eight  years. 

The  Columbian  Register  continued  solely  as  a 
weekly  until  August  10,  1840,  when  a  tri-weekly 
was  published.  On  January  1,  1846,  the  name  was 
changed  to  rRhe  New  Haven  Register ,  and  on  May 
5  of  the  same  year  it  became  'The  New  Haven  Daily 
Register.  The  Register  was  growing  up.  On  May  2, 
1864,  it  became  the  New  Haven  Morning  Register , 
and  on  July  1 1  of  the  same  year  the  name  was 
changed  again.  It  became  the  New  Haven  Evening 
R  egister. 


Once  more  increasing  business  brought  a  need  for 
larger  quarters.  In  1868  the  paper  moved  to  a  new 
building  at  783  Chapel  Street,  where,  eleven  years 
later,  in  1879,  the  first  Sunday  Register  was  pub- 
lished.  1  he  old  building  still  stands  with  the  name 
“  1  he  Register”  carved  in  its  brownstone  front. 

Later  it  moved  to  Crown  Street.  The  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  expand.  When  the  Crown  Street 
building  was  opened  it  was  regarded  as  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  The  Register.  Time,  however,  proved 
that  the  old  site  was  not  large  enough  to  comfortably 
house  the  ever-increasing  and  developing  depart¬ 
ments  that  make  up  a  modern  newspaper,  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  the  advertising  departments 
including  classified  and  display,  the  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment,  the  business  offices,  the  editorial  staff,  not  to 
speak  of  the  ever-increasing  batteries  of  linotype  ma¬ 
chines,  presses  and  other  equipment.  Accordingly, 
in  1929  The  New  Haven  Register  moved  once  more, 
this  time  into  a  fine  modern  plant  on  the  corner  of 
Orange  and  Audubon  Streets. 

The  latter  part  of  the  century  was  to  see  a  new 
editor  and  publisher  directing  the  paper.  In  1896 
John  Day  Jackson,  a  native  of  Hartford  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale,  became  associated  with  The  New  Haven 
Register  as  manager. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  began  his  journalistic  career  as 
a  reporter  in  New  York,  later  going  to  Washington 
as  a  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  the  Newark  News ,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  other  papers,  remained  in  this  capacity  until 
1905,  when  he  became  proprietor  and  editor. 

In  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  farmers  and 
of  the  residents  of  the  towns  within  reach  of 
New  Haven,  the  publication  of  a  weekly  (Columbian 
Register  continued  until  December  28,  19  1  1,  besides 
the  Daily  and  Sunday. 

The  history  of  The  New  Haven  Register  and  of 
modern  printing  go  hand  in  hand.  The  early  presses 
were  hand  run,  the  type  was  hand  set.  Rapid  service 
of  news  to  the  people  of  the  community  was  impos¬ 
sible.  As  the  new  improvements  and  inventions  in 
printing  came  out,  The  Register  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  While  the  first  linotype  machine 
was  set  up  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  ' Tribune , 
it  was  not  long  before  they  were  installed  in  the 
Register  composing  room.  The  old  “turtle”  press 
gave  way  to  the  Webb  press  and  the  stereotyping  of 
forms.  More  speedy  production  became  possible 
every  year  until  today  the  huge  Hoe  presses  in  The 
Register  plant  are  capable  of  turning  out  50,000 
60-page  papers  per  hour. 

The  telegraph  came  to  the  aid  of  the  newspaper 
and  The  Register  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in 


Newspaper  in  Connecticut  Today 


Connecticut  to  avail  its  readers  of  the  services  of, 
first,  the  old  United  Press  and,  on  its  demise,  the 
Associated  Press,  in  which,  as  before  stated,  The 
Register  has  exclusive  rights  in  the  evening  and 
Sunday  held.  One  of  the  first  telephones  of  the  first 
commercial  switchboard  in  the  world,  which  was  in¬ 
stalled  m  this  city  in  January,  1  878,  was  in  the  office 
of  l' he  New  Haven  Register. 

Today  The  Register ,  printing  at  least  three  edi¬ 
tions  daily,  serves  not  only  the  residents  of  New 
Haven,  Hamden  and  West  Haven,  but  of  all  com¬ 
munities  within  a  radius  of  thirty-five  miles.  A  staff 
of  thirty-eight  correspondents  located  in  as  many 
towns,  sends  in  news  daily. 

Because  of  its  strong  political  leanings  The 
Register’s  early  history  was  dotted  with  many  lively 
incidents.  I11  the  old  days  it  was  violently  Demo¬ 
cratic.  Later  in  1898,  it  bolted  Bryan  and  came  out 
for  the  “Gold  Democrats”  and  later  for  McKinley. 
Ihose  times  demanded  strong  partizanship,  and  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  controlled  thousands  of  votes 
through  his  office.  During  the  Civil  War  there  was 
considerable  antagonism  against  the  paper.  In  the 
days  of  the  first  Sunday  Register  political  organiza¬ 
tions  had  no  headquarters  where  they  could  meet, 
and  the  Democrats  used  The  Register  offices  as  their 
meeting  place.  Some  years  ago  it  assumed  a  definitely 


independent  political  attitude  which  it  has  since  main¬ 
tained. 

During  the  123  years  that  The  New  Haven 
Register  has  been  published  it  has  played  an  ever- 
increasing  part  in  the  political,  civic  and  cultural  life 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  a  live  factor  in  public  affairs 
and  improvements.  1  he  Tower  Driveway,  the  new 
Railroad  Station,  the  State  Armory,  and  the  widen¬ 
ing  and  extension  of  several  -main  streets  have  all 
been  Register  projects,  carried  through  almost  single- 
handed.  It  has  always  fought  for  municipal  economy 
and  good  government  without  regard  to  party  lines. 
For  many  years,  its  work  in  providing  a  Vacation 
Cottage  for  the  needy  children  of  the  city  through 
The  Register- Family  Society  Fresh  Air  Fund  has 
had  the  loyal  support  of  its  readers. 

Year  by  year,  decade  by  decade,  it  has  grown 
with  the  city  in  which  it  was  founded.  As  new  in¬ 
ventions  making  more  rapid  transmission  of  news 
possible  were  developed  they  were  introduced  by 
The  Register.  Time  after  time,  the  mechanical  set 
up  of  the  paper  has  been  changed,  all  its  depart¬ 
ments,  editorial,  Sunday,  advertising,  circulation  and 
mechanical,  have  expanded,  until  now,  in  its  new 
plant,  it  is  prepared  for  the  other  changes  that  must 
come  with  the  future  years. 
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I’ait  of  Nezv  Haven  Register  Delivery  Service  which  carries  its  daily  and  Sunday  editions 
yuick/y  and  efficiently  to  the  homes  of  its  thousands  of  readers 
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SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK  OE  NEW  HAVEN 


Originally  Organized  in  1854 
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ELM  CITY  HANK 


Chartered  by  State  in  IS '34 


Building  in  •which  Elm  City  Bank  was  First  Located  in  1855 ,  from  photograph 

taken  in  1850. 


HE  SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK  OE 
NEW  HAVEN  was  originally  organized 
under  a  Special  Act  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  passed  in  1854,  as  the 
Elm  City  Bank,  and  operated  under  that  name  as 
a  State  bank  until  its  acceptance  of  a  charter  under 
the  National  Bank  Act.  By  the  Act  of  1854  it  was 
created  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
with  the  usual  banking  powers,  with  the  restriction, 
however,  that  no  one  person  or  corporation  should 
subscribe  for  more  than  $50,000  of  stock  and,  under 
an  amendment  passed  in  1855,  that  it  should  not 
begin  business  until  $100,000  had  been  paid  m  on 
the  stock. 

In  1854  New  Haven  had  no  public  or  general 
water  supply,  For  fire  protection  the  city  depended 
upon  reservoirs,  constructed  at  convenient  points, 
from  which  the  water  could  be  pumped  by  hand  oper¬ 
ated  apparatus.  It  had  no  sewerage  system.  Steam 
railroads,  recently  constructed,  were  operated  by 
separate  companies  from  New  Haven  to  New  h  ork, 


New  London,  Hartford,  and  on  the  route  of  the  old 
Farmington  canal.  The  railroad  station  was  at  the 
corner  of  Chapel  and  Union  Streets.  There  were  no 
street  railways.  Public  conveyance  to  hair  1  laven, 
Westville  and  Centerville  was  by  omnibus,  and  a 
resident  of  Fair  Haven  to  avail  himself  of  that  ser¬ 
vice  must  have  finished  his  errands  in  the  city  by 
eight  o’clock  m  the  evening.  The  New  1  laven  ( >as 
Light  Company  had  been  organized  and  was  already 
furnishing  gas  for  illumination  in  the  central  area. 
The  first  decade  of  the  Bank’s  business  was  an  era  of 
constructive  progress,  in  which  banking  capital  found 
useful  employment  in  the  development  of  the  city, 
its  industries  and  especially  its  transportation 
facilities. 

On  August  9th,  1854,  the  Commissioners  desig¬ 
nated  by.  the  General  Assembly  to  take  subscriptions 
to  stock,  ten  per  cent  of  which  subscriptions  had  been 
paid,  supervised  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  for  the 
election  of  nine  directors.  Some  difficulty,  however, 
was  experienced  and  many  subscribers  asked  for  or 
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consented  to  the  cancellation  of  their  subscriptions 
and  new  lists  were  opened  and  a  new  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  elected.  Among-  the  subscribers  who  refused  to 
complete  their  payments  was  1\  T.  Barnurn  of  Fair- 
field,  who  originally  subscribed  for  $50,000  of  stock. 
The  first  Joan  was  made  on  August  7th,  [855,  and 
among  the  earliest  loans  appear  advances  to  the 
Jerome  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Scovill  Manu- 
factui ing  Company,  the  New  I  laven  Clock  Company 
and  Sargent  Brothers  &  Company. 

Trastus  C.  Scranton  of  Madison  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bank  and  in  185b  the  other  directors  were 
-L.  R.  Cinch,  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Leverett  Candee, 
Tzekiel  II.  I  rowbndge,  James  Punderford,  Augus¬ 
tus  C.  Wilcox,  and  b.  IT.  North,  the  last  of  New 
Britain.  L.  R.  Pinch  was  a  wholesale  grocer;  Thomas 
B.  Osborne  a  professor  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  who 
had  removed  to  New  I  laven  from  Fairfield;  Lever¬ 
ett  Candee  was  already  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  1  ubber  goods  afterwards  to  be  developed  into  the 
industry  so  long  and  successfully  conducted  in  New 
Haven;  Ezekiel  IT.  1  rowbndge  was  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  H.  Irowbridge’s  Sons,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  prosperous  shipping  trade,  with  their  own  vessels, 
between  New  Haven  and  the  West  Indies;  James 
Punderford  was  a  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  dealer; 
Augustus  C.  Wilcox  was  m  the  dry-goods  business 
which  he  afterwards  so  successfully  developed.  These 
men  were  substantial  subscribers  to  the  stock.  The 
list  of  early  subscribers  contains  many  other  names  of 
interest,  including  among  them  that  of  Arthur  1). 
Osborne,  afterwards  to  become  president  of  the  Bank, 
for  five  shares,  then  rising  in  the  legal  profession  in 
association  with  his  father  Thomas  B.  Osborne;  and 
Samuel  Hemingway  for  ten  shares,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  to  become  president  of  the  Bank  and  whose 
sons,  Samuel  Hemingway,  Jr.,  and  James  S.  Hem¬ 
ingway,  and  later  two  grandsons,  were  to  succeed  him 
in  the  Bank  down  to  the  present  time.  Another 
original  subscriber  and  one  who  appears  to  have  been 
very  active  in  the  early  organization  was  Benjamin 
Noyes,  the  leading  and  evil  spirit  of  the  American 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  who  a  score  of 
years  later  invested  the  moneys  of  his  companies  in 
the  large  building  on  Chapel  Street  now  occupied  by 
the  Gamble  Desmond  Company  and  then  known  as 
the  Insurance  Building — an  ambitious  project.  He 
was  later  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  prac¬ 
tices  and  was  sent  to  jail  and  his  companies  were 
liquidated.  1  Tis  influence,  though,  at  the  time  that 
the  Elm  City  Bank  was  organized  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  directors  Finch,  Trowbridge  and  Punderford 
of  the  Bank  became  resident  trustees  of  Noyes’  com¬ 
pany. 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 


stock  was  held  in  the  office  of  Noyes  in  the  Adelphi 
Building,  southeast  corner  of  Chapel  and  Union 
Streets,  directly  opposite  the  building  shown  111  the 
accompanying  cut,  in  which  was  located  at  that  time 
the  Postoffice.  At  that  time  this  location  was  the 
center  of  New  Haven  business,  owing  to  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  the  railroad  station  and  because  it  was  the 
point  at  which  two  important  lines  of  travel  and 
traffic  met — that  from  Lair  Haven  and  the  line  down 
State  Street  through  Custom  House  Square  to  Union 
Wharf. 

Shortly  before  this  time  the  Postoffice  had  been 
moved  by  the  then  Postmaster  from  the  basement  of 
the  lontine  Hotel  on  Church  Street  to  the  building 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  which  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  about  1850.  In  1854  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Knevals  &  Company  (whose  sign  appears 
in  the  cut )  removed  to  another  location  and  the  new 
bank  occupied  that  space.  I11  i860,  at  which  time 
the  Postoffice  was  moved  to  Church  Street,  between 
Crown  and  Center,  the  Elm  City  Bank  bought  of 
James  Brewster  the  building  shown  in  the  cut  and  in 
1873  erected  upon  the  site  a  large  bank,  store  and 
office  building. 

As  conditions  of  travel  and  trade  changed  this  site 
became  less  desirable,  and  in  J904  a  one-story  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  and  occupied  by  the  Bank  on  Church 
Street,  near  the  corner  of  Court  Street,  facing  the 
Green.  In  1912  that  site  was  acquired  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  part  of  the  land  occupied  now  by  the 

I  hiited  States  Postoffice.  The  Second  National  Bank, 
having  purchased  in  1913  the  site  of  the  old  New 

II  a  veil  Library,  just  south  of  the  present  Postoffice, 
erected  the  modern  eight-story  office  building,  the 
whole  ground  and  mezzanine  floors  of  which  are 
occupied  for  banking  quarters. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  in  detail 
the  financial  history  of  the  Bank.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  its  capital  has  been  changed  occasionally  to 
meet  the  varying  demands  for  banking  capital;  that 
it  has  done  and  is  doing  its  part  in  the  business  of  the 
community. 

Erastus  C.  Scranton,  the  first  president  of  the  Elm 
City  Bank,  who  continued  as  its  president  until  it 
received  its  national  charter  in  r  864,  and  of  the 
National  Bank  until  his  death  in  1  866,  was  one  of 
the  most  forceful  and  successful  men  of  his  time, 
active  and  prominent  in  development  of  railroads, 
street  railways,  and  trade.  A  native  of  Madison, 
where  his  ancestors  first  settled  in  1  639,  he  had  begun 
his  business  career  as  a  cabin  boy,  became  the  owner 
and  master  of  a  vessel,  conducted  wholesale  grocery 
and  banking  business  in  the  South,  and  returned  to 
Madison  in  1844  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  having 
already  won  a  substantial  fortune.  1  le  then  acquired 
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lilGHTY-ONE  YEARS  OE  BANKING  SERVICE  TO  NEW  HAVEN 


large  interests  in  shipping,  and  was  active  also  in  the 
promotion  and  building  of  the  Shore  Line  Railroad 
from  New  Haven  to  New  London.  He  was  for  years 
president  of  that  Railroad,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1866  was  president  of  the  New  York  &  New 
1  iaven  Railroad.  His  personal  force  and  character 
and  his  business  judgment  contributed  much  to  the 
early  success  of  the  Bank,  and  the  relation  between 
the  Railroad  interests  and  the  Bank  established  by 
him  have  continued  to  the  present  day.  He  was 
succeeded  as  president  of  the  Bank  by  Samuel  Hem¬ 
ingway,  who  served  until  1881,  bringing  the  Bank 
through  that  critical  period  of  the  Country’s  history. 
Upon  his  death  Arthur  1).  Osborne,  whose  name  has 
already  been  mentioned,  was  chosen  president  and 
served  until  1899,  when  Samuel  Hemingway,  son  of 
the  second  president,  was  elected  president  and  served 
in  that  office  until  his  sudden  death  in  March  1930. 
1  laving  entered  employment  in  the  Bank  in  1  879,  his 


fifty  years  of  service  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
successful  banking  careers  in  New  Haven.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  management  of  the  Bank  by  Eugene 
G.  Allyn,  now  its  president,  and  Louis  L.  Heming¬ 
way,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  son  of  the 
deceased  president,  Samuel  Hemingway.  Another 
son,  Donald  H.  Hemingway,  is  a  Vice-President. 

it  would  be  interesting,  but  space  forbids,  to  show 
further  the  continued  strength  of  the  personal  and 
business  contacts  established  at  the  origin  of  the  Bank. 
The  Trowbridge,  the  Osborne  and  other  families, 
descendants  of  early  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the 
Elm  City  Bank,  have  continued  their  interest  as 
owners  and  their  influence  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  this  day.  The  descendants  of  Samuel 
Hemingway  the  first  are  still  giving  the  service  for 
which  his  subscription  for  ten  shares  of  stock  opened 
the  way  eighty  years  ago,  when  finance  was  just 
beginning  to  play  its  important  part. 
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Building  Erected  1873  by  Bank  on  Site  of  First  Location 
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CHAMBERLAIN  CO.,  INC.  -  NEW  HAVEN 

“100  YEA RS  OF  GOOD  FURNITURE" 


1985 


Robert  R.  Chamberlain 
thousands  of  Connecticut’s 


H  A  M  B  E  R- 
L  A  I  N  C  O., 

INC.,  cele¬ 
brates  its  I  OOth 
A  n  n  i  v  e  r- 
sary  this  year,  taking  the  date 
of  February  21st,  1835,  when 
its  first  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  Haven 
Palladium ,  as  the  time  of  its 
founding. 

No  theatrical  setting  or 
glittering  descriptions  are 
necessary  in  our  writing  the 
history  of  this  old  concern 
endeared  to  the  hearts  of 
parents  and  grandparents.  In 
its  100  years  of  faithful  service.  Chamberlain’s  has  weathered  all 
storms  and  stands  as  one  of  the  oldest  business  enterprises  in  New 
England. 

Since  the  time  when  Abel  C.  Chamberlain  came  from  Wood- 
stock,  Connecticut,  and  started  in  the  furniture  business  in  New 
Haven  in  1832,  this  concern  has  gradually  grown  in  pace  with 
the  city  and  today  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  reliable  and  pro¬ 
gressive  furniture  houses  in  Connecticut. 

The  following  advertisement  from  the  files  of  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Journal  Courier ,  shows  how  the  business  called  for  en¬ 

larged  quarters  on  June  23rd,  1835. 

“Cabine r  Fu rniture” 

“The  subscribers  have  recently  extended  their  former 
premises  and  fitted  up  three  different  warerooms  with  a 
great  variety  of  cabinet  furniture  and  chairs  and  arc  now 
prepared  to  furnish  their  customers  and  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  with  any  article  in  their  line,  either  elegant  or  plain, 
which  may  be  called  for.  All  work  warranted. 

Lines  &  Chamberlain 

East  side  of  Orange  Street,  10  rods  south  of  New  Haven 
Bank.  Wanted  as  above  two  first-class  journeymen  and  an 
apprentice.” 

In  1838,  Mr.  Lines  retired 
from  the  business  and  shortly 
after  migrated  to  Kansas,  with  a 
party  of  Connecticut  families,  to 
settle  the  West.  Mr.  A.  C.  Cham¬ 
berlain  continued  the  business  and 
later  took  in  with  him,  his  two 
sons,  George  R.  and  James  EL 
P.  Chamberlain.  In  1886,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Parsons  of  Northampton, 

Massachusetts,  brother  of  Mrs. 

George  R.  Chamberlain,  became 
a  partner  in  the  business.  A.  C. 

Chamberlain  died  in  1885.  Jim 
Chamberlain  died  in  1895. 

George  Chamberlain  died  in 
1910.  William  Parsons  retired 
from  the  business  in  1915-  These 


Robert  E.  Hyman 

as  they  are  called,  have  con- 
/  7 


The  CHAMBERLAIN  Store 
Corner  Orange  and  Crown  Streets 


gentlemen  were  beloved  by 
all  and  to  this  day,  are  men¬ 
tioned  with  words  of  great 
affection  by  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  Haven. 

Robert  R.  Chamberlain 
entered  the  business  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1903,  and  in  1913,  with 
a  former  Yale  classmate,  pur¬ 
chased  the  business  when 
William  Parsons  retired  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  treasurership  of  the 
Broadway  Bank  &  Trust 
Company.  In  1922,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Hyman  purchased  half 
interest  in  the  concern,  and 
since  this  time  the  “Two  Bobs”, 
tinued  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  reliability  associated  with 
this  old  concern. 

Robert  R.  Chamberlain,  the  president  of  the  company,  is  a 
grduatc  of  Taft  School  and  of  Yale  and  later  spent  two  years 
studying  under  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of  The  New 
York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
articles  on  practical  interior  decorating  appeared  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Furniture  Record  for  over  a  year’s  period  and  he  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

Robert  E.  Hyman,  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  is  connected 
with  many  local  organizations  and  was  for  seventeen  years  con¬ 
nected  with  'The  Register ,  New  Haven’s  leading  newspaper 
directly  across  the  street  from  Chamberlain’s  Crown  Street  en¬ 
trance.  It  is,  significant  that  after  watching  the  growth  of  the 
company  for  seventeen  years,  Air.  Hyman  is  now  connected  in 
furthering  the  advance  of  the  concern  today. 

Robert  R.  Chamberlain  ‘is  descended  from  old  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  stock,  and  numbers  among  his  ancestors  ten  Pilgrims 
who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  including  Captain 
Alii  es  Standish,  John  Alden  and  his  wife,  Priscilla,  and  Isaac 
Allerton,  the  only  Mayflower  Pilgrim  who  came  to  live  in  New 
H  aven  when  it  was  first  settled.  Robert  E.  Hyman  came  to 
America  when  a  young  boy.  The  “Two  Bobs”,  therefore,  repre¬ 
sent  the  old  and  the  new.  in  the 
settlement  of  New  England. 

The  Chamberlain  Compam 
has  occupied  its  present  location 
on  the  corner  of  Orange  and 
Crown  Streets  since  Alay  13th, 
1883.  There  is  much  of  ro¬ 
mance  in  the  story  of  the  firm 
which  has  survived  through  the 
years  while  hundreds  of  other 
businesses  sprang  up  only  to 
die  out.  During  the  years 
that  have  followed  since  1835 
there  has  always  been  some  mem¬ 
ber  oi  the  family  ready  to  step 
in  and  carry  on  what  has 
become  a  venerable  New  Haven 
institution 


1784  the  oldest  retail  store  in  new  haven 


HE  oldest  retail  store  in  New  Haven, 
and  probably  the  oldest  mercantile  es¬ 
tablishment  of  any  kind  in  the  State 
still  in  its  original  location,  is  the  old 
store,  The  John  Ed  Bassett  &  Co. 

Established  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  1784, 
the  year  in  which  New  Haven  received  its  Charter 
as  a  City,  it  remains  in  the  same  location,  though  not 
in  the  building,  in  which  it  was  originally  started. 
New  Haven  at  that  time  was  a  flourishing  country 
town,  which,  on  account  of  its  harbor,  was  also  ac¬ 
quiring  some  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce.  Most, 
and  possibly  all,  of  the  buildings  were  of  wood,  none 
of  them  very  imposing,  and  the  modest  building  near 
the  corner  of  Chapel  and  State  Streets,  was  both  the 
store  and  the  home  of  young  Titus  Street,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Street,  the  first  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  in  Wallingford. 

Mr.  Street’s  establishment  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  general  country  store.  He  sold  both  wet  goods 
and  dry  goods,  but  much  of  his  merchandise  would 
have  been  classed  as  hardware.  His  ledger  and  day 
book  with  his  old  “strong  box,”  are  still  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  firm.  They  show  various  entries  of 
merchandise  sold  to  such  “first  citizens”  as  James 
Hillhouse,  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  Pierpont  Edwards, 
Ezra  Stiles,  David  Daggett  and  others.  The  amounts 
are  all  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  and  compari¬ 
sons  with  present  day  values  are  most  interesting. 

In  1792  he  took  as  partner  his  clerk,  Samuel 
Hughes,  and  the  business  was  conducted  under  the 
firm  name  of  Street  &  I  lughes  until  the  War  of  1812 
made  it  desirable  to  dissolve  and  re-form  at  inter¬ 
vals  as  a  means  of  facilitating  settlements,  which 
they  did  under  several  names,  but  apparently  the 
same  ownership.  Mr.  Street  retired  from  active 
business  in  1821  as  he  had  accumulated  what  was 
considered  a  fortune  in  those  days,  a  small  part  of 
which  was  represented  by  a  Township  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve,  now  known  as  “Streetsboro,  Ohio.” 
His  son,  Augustus  R.  Street,  inherited  his  property 
and  later  became  the  founder  of  the  Yale  Art  School. 

Samuel  Hughes  also  became  a  man  of  substantial 


means  and  was  succeeded  at  his  death  in  1838  by  his 
son,  IS.  B.  M.  Hughes,  who  had  been  associated  with 
his  father  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Street. 

In  1846  John  E.  Bassett  entered  the  employment 
of  E.  B.  M.  Hughes  and,  in  1855,  became  a  partner 
in  the  concern  when  the  present  name  “John  E.  Bas¬ 
sett  &  Company”  was  adopted,  Mr.  Hughes  remain¬ 
ing  the  senior  partner,  however,  until  his  death  in 
1864.  I’1  1889  the  business  was  incorporated  as 

“The  John  E.  Bassett  &  Co.”,  Mr.  Bassett  being 
President  of  the  Corporation  until  his  death  in  1896, 
his  son,  George  J.  Bassett,  who  had  entered  the  firm 
in  1886,  being  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  H  e  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  President  on  the  latter’s  death 
which  office  he  holds  at  the  present  time. 

I  he  old  wooden  house  and  store  was  used  until 
1828  when  the  older  part  of  the  present  Chapel 
Street  store  was  built.  This  remains  in  substantially 
the  same  form  as  originally  constructed,  but  has  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  ad¬ 
joining  stores  until  now  it  very  appropriately  encir¬ 
cles  the  lot  on  which  the  old  store  stood. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  century 
and  a  half  of  its  existence,  there  have  been  only  five 
men  at  the  head  of  the  concern,  the  son  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  father,  or  the  junior  partner  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  senior  partner.  Although  wet  goods  and 
dry  goods  disappeared  from  the  store  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  it  has  still  retained  many  of  the  features  of 
a  general  store  although  most  of  the  lines  would  still 
be  classified  as  hardware.  Its  old  books  are  still  pre¬ 
served  and  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil¬ 
dren  of  its  early  customers  are  patrons  of  the  store. 

The  several  proprietors  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half  have  naturally  been  interested  in  many 
enterprises  not  directly  connected  with  the  business 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  office  of  the 
Derby  Turnpike  Company  was  in  the  store  and  the 
books  and  records  of  the  Company  kept  there  from 
1827  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Company  in  1897,  die 
proprietors  of  the  store  during  that  period  having- 
succeeded  each  other  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Turnpike  Company. 

With  its  record  of  over  a  century  and  a  half  of 
catering  to  many  generations,  not  only  of  New  1  Li¬ 
ven  people,  but  of  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
towns,  the  Old  Hardware  Store  has  become  a  New 
H  aven  institution  in  which  the  good-will  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  New  I  Liven  public  is  its  chief  asset. 

The  store  at  present  occupies  the  whole  building 
at  754  Chapel  Street,  connected  at  the  rear  with  the 
two  adjoining  stores  at  314  to  320  State  Street.  The 
present  officers  of  the  concern  are  George  J.  Bassett, 
l’res.,  William  IS.  Janswick,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas., 
and  Fred  1  1.  Wilcox,  Sec.  and  Asst.  Treas. 
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Author  i -zed  Dealers  of  BUICK  and  DON'T  I  AC 
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The  Plant  of  the  NEW  HAVEN  BUICK  COMPANY  at 

3 20  W h alley  Avenue. 


UST  sixteen  years  ago 
— in  February,  1919 
- — a  most  energetic 
and  ambitious  man 
came  to  New  Haven  to  establish 
the  New  Haven  Buick  Company. 
Being  the  president  and  owner  of 
this  outstanding  automobile  deal¬ 
ership  for  these  many  years  has 
made  Fred  L.  Loeser  one  of  New 
Haven’s  most  respected  and  suc¬ 
cessful  merchants.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Haven  County 
Automotive  Trades  association 
and  vice-president  of  the  State 
Automobile  Dealers  association. 

When  locating  in  New  I  iaven 
m  1919,  Mr.  Loeser  brought 
with  him  a  wealth  of  seasoned 
experience.  Prior  to  this  time  he 
had  been  affiliated  in  executive 
capacities  with  Buick  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  both  in  their  truck  and 
later,  passenger  car  divisions.  He 
was  closely  associated  with  such 
well-known  men  as  A.  G.  South- 
worth  and  the  late  P.  A.  Dakin 
in  the  New  York  office  of  Buick 


Motor  Company. 

The  New  Haven  Buick  Com¬ 
pany  started  operations  in  1 9 1  9 
with  sales  headquarters  on  York 
Street  near  Chapel,  the  service 
station  being  located  on  Dixwell 
Avenue.  Later  sales  headquar¬ 
ters  were  moved  to  Whalley  Av¬ 
enue  and  Orchard  Street  with  the 
service  department  located  still 
farther  west  on  Whalley  Avenue. 
With  an  eye  to  the  future,  sens¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  still  greater 
expansion,  1  he  New  1  Iaven 
Buick  Company  moved  into  its 
present  home  at  320  Whalley 
Avenue  in  ]  924- 

In  this  new,  spacious  and  com¬ 
plete  plant  the  New  Haven  Buick 
Company  has  prospered  for 
eleven  years.  In  the  middle  of 
1932  the  New  Haven  Buick  Co. 
acquired  the  Pontiac  franchise 
for  this  territory.  Both  Pontiac 
and  Buick  are  handled  from  the 
same  plant  necessitating,  of 
course,  still  greater  activity. 

Buick  was  first  introduced  into 


New  Haven  in  1905,  Buick  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.  having  sold  their  first  few 
cars  in  1904. 

During  the  interim  from  1905 
to  1919,  Buick  was  handled  in 
New  Haven  by  four  different 
organizations,  of  which  the  long¬ 
est  lived  was  eight  years.  In  its 
sixteen  years  of  service  the  New 
11  aven  Buick  Company  has  out¬ 
lived  all  of  these  previous  firms, 
and  has  developed  a  most  valu¬ 
able  franchise  and  made  a  splen¬ 
did  reputation  for  Buick  in  this 
community. 

Today  Mr.  Loeser  still  has 
with  him  many  of  the  original 
personnel  who  started  with  him 
sixteen  years  ago.  I  hese  excep¬ 
tionally  loyal  and  long  years  of 
close  association  with  his  em¬ 
ployees  attest  his  ability  to  direct 
and  improve  an  organization 
through  many  hard  as  well  as 
good  years  in  business.  1  oday 
the  Newr  Haven  Buick  Company 
employs  seventy-five  people  111 
its  new  and  modern  plant. 
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HE  Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Company  of  Bran¬ 
ford,  is  representative  of  many  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations  of  New  England  which 
have  grown  from  small  beginnings.  In  1845, 
the  Totoket  Company  was  organized  by  Bran¬ 
ford  people  headed  by  Messrs.  Elizur  Rogers  and  B.  II . 
Hadley  to  do  a  general  foundry  business  in  malleable  iron. 
Among  other  customers  they 
had  the  firm  of  J.  J.  Wal¬ 
worth  Co.,  of  Boston,  to 
which  it  supplied  blanks  for 
malleable  pipe  fittings. 

In  1864,  James  J.  Wal¬ 
worth,  and  Joseph  Nason, 
pioneers  in  the  steam  heating 
business  in  this  country,  to¬ 
gether  with  Emil  C.  Hammer, 

Thorvald  F.  Hammer  and 
other  Boston  men,  organized 
the  Malleable  Iron  Fittings 
Company,  and  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Totoket  Co. 

Machinery  was  installed  for 
threading,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  complete  malleable  pipe  fittings  was  started.  1  he 
annual  report  of  July,  1865,  covering  the  first  full  period 
of  twelve  months  stated  that  the  production  of  the  year  had 
been  304,833^4  pounds — equivalent  to  152  tons  or  approx¬ 
imately  one  half  ton  per  day. 

The  production  of  miscellaneous  malleable  castings  for 
machinery  and  general  use  became  a  large  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  at  times  has  great! \  exceeded  the  output  of  pipe 
fittings.  In  1906,  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings  by  the 
“Converter”  process  was  started  and  this  department  has 
become  an  important  part  of  the  works.  In  *918>  an 
“Open  Hearth”  furnace  was  installed  for  the  production 
of  the  heavier  castings  required  by  the  Government  ioi 
war  work.  In  1929  installation  was  made  of  an  “Electric 
furnace  as  the  latest  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  castings. 


Original  Plant  1864 

Malle-able  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. 


All  of  the  buildings  erected  in  late  years  have  been  of 
steel  and  concrete  fire-proof  construction,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  fire  hazard.  As  the  business  has  increased  buildings 
have  been  added,  until  there  are  about  ten  acres  of  floor 
space  available  for  use. 

The  plant  at  the  present  time  could  employ  about  1400 
people.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  only  about  one- 

third  of  this  number  has  been 
at  work. 

The  present  annual  capacity 
is  approximately  6000  toils  of 
pipe  .fittings,  75°°  tlllls 
malleable  castings  and  10, GOO 
tons  of  steel  castings. 

T  he  management  personnel 
is  Alfred  E.  Hammer,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Treasurer  and  General 
Manager;  V.  T.  Hammer, 
First  Vice-President,  Assistant 
Treasurer  and  Superintendent, 
both  sons  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Thorvald  E.  Hammer; 
L.  J.  Nichols,  Secretary; 
T.  F.  Hammer,  Second  Vice- 

President  and  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hammer  has  served  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature.  He  is  a  Diiector 
of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  New  Haven,  and  a  1  instci 
of  the  Connecticut  Savings  Bank  of  New  Haven,  and  of 
the  Branford  Savings  Bank  of  Branford.  He  is  also  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer  of  the  James  Blackstone  Memoiial 
Library  Association  of  Branford,  Conn.  Mr.  Hammer  is 
Secretary  and  1  reasurer  of  the  Board  of  1  1  ustces  of  tlu 
Henry  Whitfield  State  Historical  Museum  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  V.  J  .  Hammer  was  Warden  of  the  Borough  of 
Branford  for  many  years,  and  is  a  Director  of  the  Branfoid 
'Ernst  Company. 

Mr.  J,.  (.  Nichols  is  President  of  the  Branford  Savings 
Bank. 
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A  1  E  R  B  U  R  \  ,  at  that 
time  known  as  Matta- 
tuck,  was  first  settled  in 
1673,  though  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  vicinity  had 
been  known  for  some  twenty  years 
previously.  Much  of  the  earliest  his¬ 
tory  of  the  exploration  in  this  region 
is  now  obscured  by  time  and  is  now 
little  more  than  tradition.  According 
to  some,  there  were  settlements  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  The  only  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  knowledge  of  tin's 
valley  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  one 
normally  assigned  is  in  the  deed, 
which  may  still  be  consulted,  which 
gave  all  the  mineral  rights  within  a 
large  area  surrounding  the  “hill”  to 
two  men  from  Farmington.  Later  in¬ 
vestigations  have  located  the  “hill”  as 
being  in  the  northern  part  of  what  is 
now  Waterbury.  From  that  date  we 
may  assume  that  the  section  was  visit¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time  by  various  men 
from  the  adjoining  settlements.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  record  that  previous  to 
the  settlement  of  the  plantation  there 
was  a  grant  of  land  made  within  the 
boundaries  of  what  was  later  to  he 
the  township. 

Though  today  Waterbury  is  within 
the  County  of  New  Haven,  its  lands 
were  first  settled  by  men  from  the 
northern  colony  within  the  state.  In 
1673,  twenty-six  men  from  Farming- 
ton,  led  by  John  Lancton,  desired  to 
form  a  new  settlement  where  they 
might  have  more  freedom  of  action, 
and  accordingly  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  permission  to  found  a  new 
plantation  in  the  place  known  to  the 
Indians  as  “matitacoock”.  At  that 
time  it  was  felt  that  thirty  families 
were  necessary  to  support  a  minister, 
and  no  plantation  could  be  counte¬ 
nanced  unless  the  lands  were  of  a 
nature  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  was  only  after  some  in¬ 
vestigation  that  the  General  Court  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  1674,  ua  committee  to 
regulate  and  order  the  settling  of  a 
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plantation  at  Mattacock  in  the  most 
suitable  way  that  may  be.”  Though 
this  would  seem  to  place  the  settling 
of  Waterbury  in  1674,  there  is  fairly 
good  evidence  to  support  the  date 
1673,  for  it  seems  that  the  petition¬ 
ers  did  not  entirely  await  the  decision 
of  the  Court. 

The  early  problems  by  1685  seem 
to  have  been  for  the  most  part  well 
solved,  and  at  the  time  when  the  As¬ 
sembly  made  moves  to  strengthen 
their  hold  upon  their  “Charter”  by 
means  of  issuing  charters  to  all  the 
plantations  to  make  them  townships, 
Mattatuck,  the  plantation,  became 
Waterbury,  the  town.  This  was  in 
1686  and  Waterbury  continued  to  re¬ 
main  a  township  until  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  borough  in  1825.  As  a 
town,  it  operated  under  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  other  towns  of  Connecticut, 
with  its  meeting  for  the  purposes  of 
local  government  and  its  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Assembly  for  matters  of 
statewide  importance.  The  Borough 
of  Waterbury  received  its  city  char¬ 
ter  in  1853. 

As  in  all  of  the  early  towns  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  great  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  people  of  Waterbury  was  cen¬ 
tered  in  four  things — the  acquiring  of 
a  livelihood,  the  town  government, 
the  church,  and  the  school,  and  Wa¬ 
terbury  has  had  notable  developments 
in  each  of  these  fields.  While  forms 
have  changed,  the  schools  and  church¬ 
es  and  government  of  Waterbury 
have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
developing  city. 

In  remarking  upon  the  concerns  of 
the  many  generations  of  Waterbury 
people,  we  must  place  the  acquiring  of 
a  livelihood  in  its  rightful  position  first 
in  the  list.  When  the  plantation  was 
hrst  established  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  Indian  village,  the  pioneers  had 
been  attracted  by  the  pleasant  lands 
that  bordered  upon  the  Naugatuck, 
and  these  lands  were  their  sole  means 
of  support.  As  late  as  1805,  President 
Timothy  Dwight  speaks  of  the  people 


in  Waterbury  as  being  simply  engaged 
in  agriculture.  There  is  a  slight  mis- 
statement  here,  for  by  that  time  the 
true  seed  of  Waterbury’s  greatness 
had  been  sown.  In  choosing  the  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  town,  no  great  amount 
of  thought  had  been  given  to  the  pow¬ 
er  in  the  river  upon  whose  banks  the 
town  grew  up.  Yet  in  the  slow  devel¬ 
opment  of  that  power  and  in  the  late 
discovery  that  'the  land,  while  fertile 
near  the  river,  was  not  of  sufficient 
fertility  to  allow  of  a  large  popula¬ 
tion,  lay  Waterbury’s  future  great¬ 
ness.  It  is  well  to  note  that  until  Wa¬ 
terbury  found  herself  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  the  metal  industry  she  was  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  state. 

Waterbury  has  stood  out  in  indus¬ 
try  as  the  center  of  brass  manufac¬ 
turing  in  the  United  States.  The  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley  were 
propitious  for  the  development  of 
such  an  industry  and  this  valley  is  the 
birthplace  of  American  brass.  Grow¬ 
ing  from  the  early  manufacture  of 
brass  buttons,  today  two-thirds  of  the 
produce  of  the  brass  industry  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  Connecticut,  and  Water¬ 
bury  produces  three-fourths  of  this 
amount.  Including  various  items  of 
brass  manufacture,  one-fifth  of  the 
value  of  the  industrial  manufacture  oi 
the  state  proceeds  directly  from  the 
brass  mills.  This  is  much  the  most  im¬ 
portant  enterprise  in  the  state.  The 
growth  has  come  about  notwithstaml- 
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ing  the  entire  absence  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  within  the  state  and  without  any 
near  absorbing  market,  except  as  such 
has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industry  itself. 

This  industrial  importance  has  re¬ 
flected  in  the  population  of  Water- 
bur).  At  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  were  less  than  six  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants;  today  Waterbury 
boasts  a  population  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  .  thousand.  While  she  is  justly 
proud  of  her  early  founding  and  of 
the  courage  and  worth  of  her  first 
settlers,  she  may  well  say  today  that 
those  who  later  lived  between  the 
rocky  hills  have  more  than  fulfilled 
the  tradition  behind  them. 
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SAINT  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL,  WATERBURY 


Founded  1 86$ 


N  1865,  seven  men  of  Waterbary  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Augustus  S.  Chase 
and  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury  met  and 
formed  an  association  for  the  founding 
of  a  school  for  girls.  1  or  ten  years  this  school  was 
known  as  The  Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 
In  1875  several  of  these  men  under  the  same  leader¬ 
ship  again  met  with  new  members,  ten  in  all,  and 
drew  up  a  charter  establishing  it  as  Saint  Mafgaiet  s 
School,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut 
as  an  Episcopal  school  with  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  1  he  Revei  end 
Francis  Thayer  Russell,  D.D.,  of  the  corporators, 
a  man  of  letters  and  an  educator,  became  its  hist 
rector  and  principal.  Associated  with  Doctor  Russell 
in  the  management  of  affairs  was  his  wife,  Maty 


Sigourney  Russell. 

During  Doctor  Russell’s  administration  from  1875 
to  1891,  and  those  of  succeeding  principals,  Miss 
Mary  R.  Hillard,  1801  to  1  QOQ,  MR*  Emily  Gard- 
ner  Munro  from  1909  until  her  death  in  1927,  and 
Miss  Alberta  C.  Edell  since  1923,  the  steady  growth 
of  the  school  has  made  necessary  constant  increase 
in  its  facilities.  First  the  original  building  was  en¬ 
larged  j  a  wing  was  built  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Russell  j 
a  separate  building  was  erected  for  the  Primary 


Department.  Finally,  with  the  lease  of  several 
houses  and  the  purchase  of  one,  the  school  reached 
a  point  beyond  which  further  expansion  there  was 
impossible. 

The  alumnae,  realizing  the  situation,  in  1920- 
1921  began  raising  a  building  fund,  part  of  which 
was  invested  111  a  new  site  upon  Chase  Parkway. 
In  1926,  another  campaign  was  undertaken  among 
members  of  the  Saint  Margaret’s  Association  and  the 
citizens  of  Waterbary,  from  the  two,  adequate  funds 
were  realized  for  the  new  building,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  the  following  year. 

Today,  as  from  the  beginning,  the  school  consists 
of  three  departments:  the  primary,  the  intermediate 
and  the  secondary,  with  the  upper  school  divided 
between  two  courses,  the  college  preparatory  and  the 
general  course,  wherein  students  may  either  acquire 
preparation  for  college  or  continue  liberal  training 
in  the  languages,  arts  and  sciences. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  the 
following  men:  I  he  Right  Reverend  Frederick  G. 
'Bud long,  the  Reverend  John  N.  Lewis,  D.D.,  Mr. 
Irving  H.  Chase,  Mr.  Horace  D.  I  aft,  L.H.D., 
Mr.  Edward  O.  Goss,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Templeton, 
Mr.  Hugh  T.  Thompson,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Walker, 
Mr.  Burdon  P.  Hyde,  Mr.  Elton  S.  Wayland,  Mr. 
John  A.  Coe,  Jr. 
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FREDERICK  J .  K  I  X G S BFRI 


—  an  Important  Comrioutor  to 
1 


HISTORY  pertaining  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Waterbury  would  be  incomplete 
without  record  of  the  part  played  therein 
by  the  Kingsbury  family,  particularly 
that  of  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  whose  work  during 
a  period  in  which  Waterbury  made  its  most  notable 
progress  constitutes  a  service  the  influence  of  which 
will  always  survive. 

For  over  half  a  century  Mr.  Kingsbury  occupied 
a  place  peculiarly  his  own  in  Waterbury’s  industrial, 
financial  and  civic  affairs,  not  only  through  his  own 
activities  but  in  the  role  of  adviser  to  others,  his 
aid  being  sought  and  his  judgment  deferred  to  by 
many  of  the  men  occupying  important  places  in  the 
city’s  business  and  public  life.  His  actual  period 
of  activity,  dating  from  his  beginning  the  practice 
of  law  in  1840  to  the  time  of  his  death,  September 
30,  1910,  extended  through  sixty-one  years. 

Mr.  Kingsbury’s  ancestors  were  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies  and  through  the  revolutionary 
period  and  the  family’s  identity  with  Waterbury’s 
development  began  with  Judge  John  Kingsbury,  his 
grandfather,  a  leader  in  the  judiciary  of  the  time, 
who  was  followed  by  Charles  Dennison  Kingsbury, 
father  of  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  who  was  one  of 
Waterbury’s  foremost  figures  in  the  general  mer¬ 
cantile  and  industrial  field. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Yale  University, 
Mr.  Kingsbury  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  C.  Perkins  of  Hartford  and  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Loring  of  Boston,  and  upon  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bar  opened  a  law  office  in  Waterbury.  His 
ability  in  that  field  was  immediately  manifest,  but  in 
1850,  having  been  elected  to  represent  Waterbury 
in  the  state  legislature  and  becoming  interested  in 
bank  legislation  and  banking,  he  procured  a  charter 
for  the  Waterbury  Savings  Bank.  1  le  was  made 
treasurer  of  this  institution  and  managed  its  affairs 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  continued  his  law  practice  until 
1 8 53,  when  he  founded,  with  Abraham  Ives,  the 
Citizen’s  Bank  of  Waterbury.  1  le  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years.  His  position  in 
financial  and  business  circles  grew  rapidly  into  one 
of  exceptional  importance  and  in  1  858  he  was  elected 
to  the  directorate  of  the  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  did  not  consider  himself  a  manufacturer, 
but  the  ability  and  interest  which  he  manifested  as 
a  director  of  the  Scovill  company  led  his  fellow  di¬ 
rectors,  somewhat  against  his  own  inclinations,  to 
make  him  secretary,  which  they  did  in  1862.  His 


Frederick  J.  Kingsbury 


career  in  the  industrial  field  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
mentary  upon  his  ability  to  make  a  success  of  any¬ 
thing  he  engaged  in,  for  he  was  soon  treasurer  of  the 
company  and  111  1863  he  succeeded  S.  W.  Hall  as 
president,  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office  most 
successfully  for  thirty-two  years,  refusing  re-election 
in  1900. 

As  time  went  on  Mr.  Kingsbury  became  connect¬ 
ed  with  many  other  industrial  and  financial  enter¬ 
prises  and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  business  world  of  Waterbury  and  its  vicinity. 
He  was  also  associated  with  various  railroad  and 
steamship  companies. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  home  community  and  in  state  affairs 
and  early  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men  to  an  exceptional  degree,  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  his  first  election  to  the  state  legislature  oc¬ 
curred  only  two  years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1858  and 
1865,  giving  particularly  valuable  service  on  the 
committee  for  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  as  well  as  on  the  banking  committee.  Strong 
pressure  ws  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
but,  feeling  his  obligation  to  many  other  interests, 
he  declined.  He  was  placed  on  the  ticket  as  the 
candidate  fpr  lieutenant-governor,  but  as  the  Re 
publican  ticket  was  defeated  at  that  election  Mr. 
Kingsbury  was  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  changing 
any  of  his  private  obligations  for  public  ones. 
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Mr.  Kingsbury’s  achievement  in  the  realm  of 
scholarship  was  quite  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  and,  perhaps,  even  dearer  to  his  heart, 
in  view  of  his  strong  tendency  in  that  direction.  His 
work  as  a  business  man  was  fine,  but  he  may  be  said 
to  have  pursued  his  literary  work  con  amove.  His 
intellectual  attainments  were  exceptional  and  marked 
by  the  greatest  versatility.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in 
the  cause  of  general  education-,  and  worked  hard  for 
its  spread  in  many  ways.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
Bronson  library  fund  from  its  foundation  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  by  careful  investments  he  greatly 
increased  the  original  bequest }  was  chairman  of  the 
book  committee  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
agents.  In  1 88 1  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  A  ale  College,  and  sei  ved  on  that 
honorable  body  until  1899.  In  1893  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  and  six  years  later  the  same  degree 
from  Yale.  He  was  appointed  in  1876  to  represent 
the  state  of  Connecticut  in  the  national  committee  at 

the  centennial  exposition  111  Philadelphia. 

He  was  a  member  of  many  literary  and  scientific 
clubs  and  associations  and  was  especially  inteiested 
in  history  and  genealogy.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  was  deeply  interested  in  social  science 
and  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  president  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association.  He  collabor¬ 
ated  with  Dr.  Anderson,  pastor  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Waterbury,  in  the  compilation  of 
l)r.  Anderson’s  History  of  Waterbury,  considered 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  its  class,  and  with  Mai  y 
Kingsbury  Talcott  in  the  writing  of  the  “Kingsbury 

Genealogy.” 

Frederick  f.  Kingsbury  was  born  Januaiy  1,  1023, 
at  Waterbury,  the  son  of  Charles  Dennison  and 
Elisa  (Leavenworth)  Kingsbury.  He  was  married 
April  29,  185  r,  to  Alathea  Ruth  Scovill,  daughter 
of  William  Henry  and  Eunice  Ruth  (Davies)  Scovill 
of  Waterbury.  Children  born  of  the  union  were: 

1  William  Charles,  born  111  July,  1855,  died 
'  March  2,  1864.  2.  Mary  Eunice,  born  June  9, 

1856,  married  Dr.  Charles  Stedman  Bull  of  New 
York  City,  and  died  in  1898.  She  was  the  mother 
of  three' children:  bYc-dcrick  kmgsbury  J  -udlow 

Seguine  and  Dorothy.  3-  Ahce  Eliza,  born  May 
,  l8rg.  4.  Edith  Davies,  born  February  6,  i860; 
died  October  29,  1930.  5-  Frederick  John,  Jr.,  born 

Inly  7,  1863;  died  July  11,  1 9-7- 

Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  Jr,  became  prominent 
in  the  industrial  field,  being  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Company  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  identified  with  various 
other  important  enterprises. 


FREDERICK  J.  KINGSBURY,  II 
Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  II,  was  born  m  Water¬ 
bury,  July  7,  1863,  and  died  at  his  home  in  New 
Haven,  July  i  r,  i  9^7-  Upon  completing  his  edu¬ 
cation  with  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Scovill  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  at  Waterbury,  became  secietai}  of 
the  Aluminum  Brass  and  Bronze  Company  at 
Bridgeport  in  1889,  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Bridgeport  Brass  •  Company  in  1896,  treasurer  m 
1902  and  president  in  1905,  becoming  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  in  1921,  an  office  he  held  until 
his  death.  Extensive  development  of  the  company 
occurred  during  his  administration  of  its  affairs 
When  he  first  became  connected  with  it  the  capital 
stock  was  $150,000  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
it  was  capitalized  at  two  million  dollars. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  value  of 
harmonious  relations  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  and  took  great  care  to  see  that  the  industrial 
relations  policy  of  his  company  was  beyond  criti¬ 
cism.  He  gave  valuable  service  to  civic,  patriot 
and  benevolent  interests.  As  chairman  of  the  State 
Industrial  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  he  was  responsible  to  a  great  degree  toi 
the  adoption  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  pro¬ 
gram  lie  was  also  very  active  in  church  work. 

*  November  n,  1 886,  Mr.  Kingsbury  married 
Adele  Townsend,  of  New  York  City,  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them:  J,  Ruth,  who  married 
Richard  C.  Sargent,  of  New  Haven.  1  hey  have 
two  sons,  Richard  C.,  Jr.,  and  Frederick  Kingsbuiy. 
o  Frederick  }.  Kingsbury,  III,  who  married  Julia 
McKinney,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  they  have  three 
children:  Patricia,  Frederick,  IV,  and  Julia  Ann. 


FREDERICK  KINGSBURY  BUTE 
Frederick  Kingsbury  Bull,  descended  from  Fred¬ 
erick  J-  Kingsbury  through  his  mother,  Mary  F- 
Kingsbury,  who  married  Charles  Stedman  Bull 
M.D.,  recognized  as  one  of  the.  leading  oculists  of 
New  York  City.  He  was  born  in  New  York.  City, 
April  28,  1.884,  and  received  his  earlier  education  m 
small  private  schools,  later  at  l’omfret  School,  Pom 
fret,  Conn.,  preparatory  to  entering  A  ale  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1906  with  the  degree  of  B.A 
He  subsequently  spent  one  year  at  Harvard  Raw  School 
and  his  first  occupation  after  completing  his. college  careei 
was  with  the  firm  of  accountants,  Gunn,  Richards  S  Co. 
in  New  York  City,  remaining  with  them  for  tour  years 
He  then  became  secretary  of  the  Index  Visible,  Inc.,  o 
New* Haven,  from  1913  to  1916,  with  an  office  m  Nev 
York  City,  and  was  a  director  of  the  company  from  191 
up  to  the  time  of  its  purchase  and  merger  by  the  Ram 
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Frederic  J.  Kingsbury,  Jr. 


Frederick  Kingsbury  Bull 


Ludlow  S.  Bull 


Kardox  Co.,  in  1925. 

Mr.  Bull  is  now  a  resident  of  Litchfield,  where  he  lv':; 
made  his  home  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.  and  other  corporations,  is 
actively  engaged  in  philanthropic, work  and  is  one  of  Litch¬ 
field’s  best  known  citizens. 

LUDLOW  S EQUINE  BULL 

Ludlow  Seguine  Bull,  son  of  Charles  Stedman  Bull, 
M.D.,  and  Mary  E.  Kingsbury  Bull,  a  grandson  of  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Kingsbury,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  January 
1,  1886.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1907,  with  degree 
of  B.A.  and  from  Harvard  Law  School,  LL.B.,  in  1910. 

In  1914  he  entered  Chicago  University  to  study  Egyptol¬ 
ogy.  He  received  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1922,  his  work  there  having  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  two  years  spent  in  the 
army  in  France  during  the  World  War. 

In  1922  he  became  assistant  curator 
in  the  department  of  Egyptian  art  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  <>i  Art  in 
New  York  City.  In  1928  lie  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  position  of  associate  cu¬ 
rator,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

His  war  service  began  in  the  spring 
of  1917,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Yale-New  Haven  hospital  unit, 
which  went  to  France  at  that  time.  He 
later  became  connected  with  the  service 
of  supply  and  was  commissioned  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  and  served  in  France 
as  such  until  his  retirement  from  the 
army  in  1919. 

He  was  married  in  November,  I924> 
to  Katharine  Exton,  formerly  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  and  lives  in  Nt  ;w  York 
City,  although  he  has  a  summer  home 
iin  Litchfield  and  is  a  legal  resident  of 
that  town.  He  has  three  children, 

Frederick  Kingsbury  Bull,  II,  Roger 
Ludlow  Bull  and  Agnes  Davis  Bull. 


FREDERICK  JOHN  KINGSBURY  (3rd)  was  born 
in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  on  September  loth,  1895.  He 
attended  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven  and 
subsequently  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Penn.,  then  the 
Adirondack-Florida  School  in  Onchiota,  New  York,  and 
Miami,  Florida.  From  there  he  entered  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  sophomore  year  he  left  col¬ 
lege  to  go  to  France  to  join  the  American  Ambulance  Field 
Service,  where  he  served  until  America  went  into  the  war 
and  the  American  Field  Service  was  disbanded. 

Upon  his  return  to  this  country  he  entered  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Gas  Defense  Division,  continuing  in  that  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  until  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  in  November,  1918. 

He  then  returned  to  New  Haven  and 
became  associated  with  the  Index  Visi¬ 
ble,  Inc.,  until  that  concern  was  taken 
over  by  the  Remington  Rand  Co.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1925. 

That  same  year  he  went  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida,  and  was  associated  in 
the  real  estate  business  for  two  years 
when,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1927,  he  returned  to  New  Haven.  He 
then  became  associated  with  the  R.  F. 
Griggs  Co.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  re¬ 
maining  there  for  three  years  until  he 
was  obliged  to  sever  his  connection  on 
account  of  his  health. 

He  was  married  on  November  8th, 
1919,  to  Julia  Marion  McKinney,  of 
Albany,  New  York.  They  have  three 
children,  Patricia,  Frederick  John,  IV, 
and  Julia  Ann. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Bridgeport 
Brass  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
of  the  New  Haven  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lie 
is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Psi  Frater¬ 
nity,  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of 
Connecticut  and  the  Society  of  Co¬ 
lonial  Wars. 


Frederick  John  Kingsbury,  III 
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SARAH  LEAVENWORTH  KINGSBURY — DR.  FRANKLIN  CARTER 


Sarah  Leavenworth  Kingsbury 


SARAH  LEAVE N WORTH  KINGSBURY 
(Mrs.  Franklin  Carter) 

HE  wide  connection  of  the  Kingsbury 
family  with  other  families  of  note  in 
Connecticut’s  development  was  extended 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  the  state  and 
its  activities  through  the  marriage  of  Frederick  J. 
Kingsbury’s  only  sister,  Sarah  Leavenworth  Kings¬ 
bury,  to  Franklin  Carter,  a  Waterbury  resident  who 
later  became  president  of  Williams  College  and  one 
of  the  country’s  foremost  educators. 

Miss  Kingsbury  was  born  in  Waterbury,  April  i, 
1840,  and  had  the  Kingsbury  facility  for  making 
and  holding  fast  friends,  which  continued  in  her 
gracious  hospitality  at  Williamstown. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  CARTER 
Franklin  Carter,  to  whom  she  was  married  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1863,  was  the  third  son  of  Deacon  Pre¬ 
serve  Wood  and  Ruth  Holmes  Carter,  lie  was 
born  in  Waterbury,  September  30,  1837.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1853,  entered  Phillips  Academy,  An¬ 
dover,  and  graduated  from  that  school  with  the 
valedictory  address  in  July,  1855.  He  entered  hale 
College  m  September  of  the  same  year,  and  111  June, 
1856,  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Wood- 
sey  scholarship.  In  April,  1857,  his  studies  weie 


interrupted  by  illness  and  he  spent  three  years  in 
travel  in  the  Southern  and  Western  states.  When 
his  strength  had  been  sufficiently  restored  he  made 
the  journey  on  horseback  to  Williamstown,  Mass., 
and  entered  the  Junior  class  at  Williams  College, 
graduating  in  1862. 

In  1863,  the  year  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Kings¬ 
bury,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Latin 
and  French  in  his  alma  mater,  and  immediately  went 
abroad  to  travel  and  study.  In  January,  1865,  he 
began  his  new  work.  In  1868  he  was  relieved  of 
the  task  of  instruction  in  French,  but  remained  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  until  July,  1872,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  professorship  of  German  in  Yale  College. 
After  another  year  spent  111  Europe  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  Yale,  in  September,  1873.  While  there 
he  wrote  and  published  various  articles  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  German  language  and  literature 
and  in  1879  published  an  edition  of  Goethe’s 
“Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.”  He  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  his  alma  mater  in  1877  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Union  College  in  1881. 

In  February,  1881,  Professor  Carter  was  elected 
president  of  Williams  College  and  was  inaugurated 
in  July  of  the  same  year.  His  inaugural  address 
excited  general  interest  because  of  the  emphasis  it 
placed  on  the  study  of  Hebrew  history  and  Jewish 
ideas  of  our  colleges,  and  his  suggestions  on  that 
subject  have  been  widely  adopted.  Under  his  ad¬ 
ministration  Williams  College  gained  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Its  teaching  forces  were  greatly  enlarged 
m  size,  while  in  efficiency  they  were  to  be  favorably 
compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  country’s  colleges. 
Its  equipment  in  buildings  and  apparatus  was  also 
much  improved. 

It  was  ever  the  aim  of  President  Carter  to  hold  the 
institution  faithful  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  New 
England  college,  to  keep  prominent  the  element  of 
personal  guidance  by  the  professors  and  at  the  same 
time  to  multiply  and  enrich  the  advantages  offered 
each  student.  1  le  was,  to  a  marked  degree,  success¬ 
ful  in  realizing  this  ideal. 

Dr.  Carter  was  the  author  of  the  “Life  of  Mark 

Hopkins”  in  the  “American  Religious  Leaders”  se- 

* 

ries:  Boston,  1892,  and  of  many  magazine  articles. 
He  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  in  1901,  but  continued  acting  president  in  1902. 
His  death  occurred  November  22,  1  9  19* 


THE  AMERICAN  RRASS  COMPANY 


Founded  I  dij(j 


VTERBURY,  familiarly  known  as  “The  Brass 
City  ’,  carries  on  its  municipal  seal  the  likeness 
of  a  small  pair  of  brass  rolls  and  the  Latin  in¬ 
scription  Quid  A  eve  Persnuius  (What  is  more 
durable  than  Brass).  It  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record  that  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  manufacture  of  brass  in  this  country  was  confined 
entirely  to  Waterburv. 

The  Anaconda  slogan  “From  Mine  to  Consumer”  as  it  appears 
in  The  American  Brass  Company’s  trademark,  today  a  household 
phrase  throughout  the  entire  country,  would  have  had  very  little 
significance  outside  of  Connecticut  a  century  ago,  for  the  small 
quantities  of  copiper  ore  mined  in 
America  came  from  this  State  al¬ 
though  most  of  it  was  exported  to 
F.urope. 

Brass  bars  or  castings  used  in 
the  early  days  were  made  in 
Waterbury  and  transported  by 
team  to  a  crude  iron  mill  in  Litch¬ 
field  where  they  were  rolled  down 
to  a  workable  thickness  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Waterbury  for  finishing 
to  thinner  gauges  on  small  rolls 
operated  by  horse  or  water  power. 

The  largest  of  these  rolls  was  said 
to  be  about  twelve  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  twenty-four  inches  long.  John  A  Con,  l  resident 
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winder  watch  carried  the  name  and  fame  of  Waterbury  far  and 
near,  but  brass  buttons,  kettles,  pins,  clocks  and  other  household 
necessities  represent  more  graphically  the  early  beginnings  of  this 
great  industry  and  the  antecedants  of  The  American  Brass  Com¬ 


pany. 

Founded  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley  and  spreading  in  the  short 
space  of  a  century  throughout  the  entire  nation,  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  an  impressive  industrial  group  and  furnishes  employment 
for  a  substantial  proportion  of  Connecticut’s  manufacturing  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Early  reports  indicate  that  in  1820,  one  hundred  fifty  to  two 
hundred  tons  of  copper  constituted  the  entire  tonnage  used  in 
the  United  States.  Of  this  amount  the  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
Waterbury  consumed  one-sixth,  the  remainder  being  used  for 
sand-castings.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  Nation’s  consumption 
of  copiper  had  reached  live  hundred  tons.  The  amount  of  sheet 
brass  produced  at  that  time  is  estimated  to  have  been  from  fifty 
to  sixty  tons. 

The  advent  of  various  manufactured  items,  such  as  kettles, 
clocks,  pins,  etc.,  also  the  demand  for  German  silver,  now  com¬ 
monly  known  as  nickel  silver,  by  the  tableware  and  plating  com¬ 
panies,  increased  the  production  of  copper  alloys  rapidly,  so  that 
by  1843  the  gross  output  was  about  three  hundred  tons  a  year. 
During  this  period  the  only  ventures  in  the  brass  industry  were 
organized  in  Waterbury,  and  all  but  one  of  these  pioneer  mills 
were  definitely  connected  with  the  early  antecedents  of  I  he 
American  Brass  Company. 

The  brass  industry  as  a  whole  weathered  the  panic  of  1837, 
and  1840  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  prosperity  which 
lasted  until  1880.  The  production  of  brass  kept  pace  with  this 
development,  and  in  1884  the  brass  mills  of  the  Naugatuck 
Valley  are  reported  to  have  produced  200,000  tons,  representing 
about  85%  of  the  total  brass  output  of  the  country. 

Of  the  eight  concerns  which  in  1880  produced  this  85%, 
five  eventually  became  members  of  I  he  American  Brass  Com¬ 


pany.  No  really  authentic  figures  on  which  to  base  comparisons 
are  available  since  that  time  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  1912 
that  the  total  production  of  the  three  Naugatuck  Valley  branches 
of  The  American  Brass  Company  would  be  equal  to  five  times 
the  production  of  the  entire  country  in  1880. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  with  one  exception,  during  the 
years  of  1820  to  1900  not  a  brass  manufacturing  enterprise  was 
organized  in  Connecticut  or  outside  of  its  boundaries  without 
drawing  in  some  manner  upon  the  Naugatuck  Valley  mills. 

BENEDICT  &  BURNHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Aaron  Benedict,  founder  of  the  Benedict  &. Burnham  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  was  born  in 
1785,  and  began  manufacturing 
buttons  in  1812.  Ten  years 
later  fames  Croft,  an  English  but¬ 
ton  maker  well  versed  in  the  art 
of  gilding  brass  buttons,  induced 
Mr.  Benedict  to  undertake  their 
manufacture.  Together  with  three 
others,  a  partnership  under  the 
name  of  A.  Benedict  was  formed, 
capitalized  at  $6,500.  Mr.  Bene¬ 
dict,  fames  Croft,  and  Samuel 
Forest,  an  expert  in  making  special 
tools  useei  in  button  manufacture, 
comprised  the  operating  personnel. 

CiiarlkS  F.  Brook kr.  Founder  Thc  ncW  enterprise  prospered, 

l  he  American  brass  Company  .  .  ,  „  T  . , 

and  m  1824  Mr.  Croft  went  to 

England  and  brought  back  a' pair  of  steel  rolls  thirty  inches  long 
and  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  that  had  been  set  up 
in  this  country  up  to  that  time.  As  compared  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  they  would  look  insignificant  and  yet  these  additional  rolls 
enabled  A.  Benedict  to  turn  out  all  the  brass  needed  for  his  own 
use  and  furnish  sheet  brass  to  other  manufacturers  as  early  as 
1825. 

In  1829  a  new  partnership  was  formed  by  Aaron  Benedict, 
Israel  Coe,  and  four  others  under  the  name  of  Benedict  &  Coe. 
In  1834  finu  dissolved,  Mr.  Coe  going  to  Wolcottville,  now 
Torrington,  Connecticut,  where  lie  established  with  Israel 
Holmes  a  new  mill  known  as  the  Wolcottville  Brass  Company. 
After  Mr.  Coe  left,  another  partnership  was  formed,  this  time 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  8:  Burnham,  .Aaron  Benedict  and 
Gordon  W.  Burnham  being  the  partners.  Renewals  of  this  part¬ 
nership  took  place  with  increases  in  capitalization,  and  in  1843 
the  firm  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  was  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing  Company  as 
the  first  joint  stock  company  formed  in  Waterbury.  Mr.  Benedict 
was  elected  President  and  held  this  office  Until  his  death  in 
1873,  by  which  time  the  capital  had  increased  to  $400,000.  On 
August  6,  1900,  the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  became  part  of  The  American  Brass  Company,  and  was 
operated  as  the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Branch  until  1921,  when 
this  designation  was  discontinued. 

WATERBURY  BRASS  COMPANY 

Bv  1845  the  brass  industry  had  made  such  progress  and  proved 
such  a  paying  venture  that  in  that  year  Timothy  Porter,  who 
owned  a  water  right  privilege  on  Mad  River,  conceived  the 
idea  of  starting  a  new  mill.  Considerable  difficulty  in  raising 
money  was  encountered  until  John  P.  Elton  of  Brown  &  Elton 
gave  his  approval  to  the  scheme  and  assisted  in  promoting  it. 

At  a  meeting  for  organizing  Timothy  Porter’s  new  enterprise, 
about  April  1,  1845,  the  name  Waterbury  Brass  Company  was 
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selected  and  capital  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000  was  subscribed. 

The  company  was  incorporated 
from  the  start.  Israel  Holmes, 
having  been  persuaded  to  leave  the 
Wolcottville  Brass  Company,  was 
elected  President.  Plans  for 
erecting  a  mill  were  brought  to 
completion  and  the  first  brass  was 
rolled  in  February,  1846.  T  his 
mill  was  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  being  about 
one  hundred  feet  square. 

In  1852,  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  Waterbury  Brass 
Company  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  called 
the  West  Mill.  At  this  time  the  company  purchased  the  manu¬ 
facturing  rights  of  IT.  W.  Hayden’s  newly  invented  spinning 
process  for  making  kettles  which  revolutionized  the  business  and 
rapidly  gained  command  of  the  kettle  industry.  1  he  success 
and  astonishing  growth  of  this  company  is  clearly  indicated  by 
increases  in  its  capital  stock.  Starting  in  1  845  with  $40,000  it 
had  grown  to  a  $400,000  concern  by  i860  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  first  $50,000,  these  increases  represented  accumulated 
earnings  in  excess  of  dividends  and  money  spent  for  impiote- 
ments.  In  1855  the  Company  produced  somewhat  more  than 
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500,000  pounds  of  metal,  and 
from  then  on  until  i860  sold  the 
largest  tonnage  of  rolled  brass  oi 
any  mill  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley. 

On  1)  ecu  mber  14,  1899  the 
Waterburv  Brass  Company  became 
one  of  the  original  parties  to  the 
organization  of  The  American 
Brass  Company. 

HOLMES,  BOOTH  & 
HAYDENS 

The  corporation  of  Holmes, 


Booth  &  Haydens  was  organized  in  February,  1853,  and  again 
Israel  Holmes  was  the  central  figure.  It  came  into  existence 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  rolling  metal  and  remanu lac- 
fur  ing  it  on  a  large  scale.  Prior  to  this  time  none  of  the  brass 
mills  had  attempted  to  do  both.  August  Brassart,  a  Frenchman 
who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Daguerre,  was  secured,  and  the 
new  company  engaged  largely  and  successfully  m  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  daguerreotype  plates.  An  extensive  business  in  kerosene 

oil  lamps  and  accessories  was  also  established. 

In  1895  there  were  eighteen  brass  mills'  in  the  country  and 
this  concern  ranked  third  in  the  number  oi  men  employed. 
Fhe  original  capital  was  $110,000  which  was  increased  to 
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$400,000.  On  October  17,  1901,  it  became  part  of  The 
American  Brass  Company. 

TOR  KINGTON  BRANCH 

In  1834,  Israel  Coe  withdrew  from  his  partnership  with  Aaron 
Benedict  of  Waterbury  and  went  to  Wolcottville,  now  Torring- 
ton,  and  associated  himself  with  Anson  G.  Phelps  of  New  York 
(founder  of  the  Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper  Company)  and  John 
Hungerford  of  Wolcottville,  in  .a  partnership.  They  bought 
an  old  mill  privilege  and  undertook  the  rolling  of  brass  and 
the  forming  of  brass  kettles  by  the  so-called  “Battery  Method”. 
This  enterprise  was  the  first  effort  at  kettle  making  in  this 
country.  Israel  Holmes,  who  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  founding  of  the  brass  industry,  was  connected  with  this 
venture  and  made  his  third  trip  to  England  to  secure  machinery 
and  men  who  understood  the  art  of  kettle  making.  Although 
confronted  with  tremendous  difficulties,  he  persevered  and  ac¬ 
complished  his  mission. 

In  1841,  Israel  Coe,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  John  Hungerford, 
Israel  Holmes  and  Lyman  W.  Coe  reorganized  the  partnership 
into  a  joint  stock  company,  called  the  Wolcottville  Brass  Com¬ 
pany.  The  capital  involved  was  $56,000.  In  1843,  Lrael  Coe 
retired  from  the  company,  and  a  year  later  he  and  his  son, 
L>  'man  W.  Coe,  sold  their  interest  to  Anson  G.  Phelps.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Israel  Coe’s  departure  from  the  brass  business  Lyman 
W.  Coe  remained  as  secretary  and  treasurer  until  1845,  when 
he  resigned  and  took  a  similar  position  with  the  Waterbury 
Brass  Company. 

Lyman  W.  Coe  resided  in  Waterbury  until  1863,  when  he 
returned  to  Wolcottville  and  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  John 
Hungerford  the  Wolcottville  Brass  Company, 
and  organized  the  Coe  Brass  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  1  his 

new  company  immediately  took  its  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  brass  manufacturers.  In 
1878  its  production  was  estimated  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  mill  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  The  mill  buildings  covered 
an  area  of  about  three  acres  and  approxi¬ 
mately  tw'o  hundred  fifty  men  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Mr.  Coe  turned  his  attention  toward 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  particularly 
with  Spain  and  Russia,  and  during  the  seven¬ 
ties  his  export  trade  constituted  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  production  of  the  Coe 
Brass  Manufacturing  Co.  Cartridge  brass 
was  a  specialty. 


ANSONIA  BRANCH 
The  Ansonia  Branch  of  I  lie  American 
Brass  Company  traces  its  ancestry  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in¬ 
volves  the  history  of  two  distinct  projects,  one  fathered  by 
Thomas  Wallace,  the  great  wire  drawer  and  pin  maker  of  Derby, 
and  the  other  created  by  the  genius  of  Anson  G.  Phelps,  founder 
of  Ansonia,  whose  name  has  already  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Torrington  Branch. 

Thomas  Wallace,  was  the  founder  of  Wallace  &  Sons,  which 
was  taken  over  bv  the  Coe  Brass  Company  in  189b.  He  was 
an  English  w-ire  drawer  who  came  to  this  country  in  1832  to 
work  for  the  Howe  Manufacturing  Company,  pin  makers,  and 
in  1848  began  operations  on  his  own  account  in  Ansonia.  1  he 
first  buildings  erected  in  1850,  several  of  which  arc  now  stand¬ 
ing,  were  his  mam  shop,  56  x  175  feet,  and  casting  shop,  |Q 


Water  Wheels  of  the  old  East  Mill  on  Mad 
River,  as  they  may  be  seen  today  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  Park,  Waterbury  sturdy  relics  of  the 
Brass  industry. 


x  80  feet.  With  this  equipment  and  fifty  workmen  he  turned 
out  sheet  metal  and  wire  at  the  rate  of  about  30,000  pounds 
per  month.  In  1853  a  joint'  stock  company,  Thomas  Wallace 
&  Son,  capitalized  at  $50,000,  was  formed  and  flourished  until 
1891,  becoming  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  plants 
in  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  The  production  in  1884  amounted 
to  tour  and  one  half  million  pounds  and  there  were  upwards 
of  four  hundred  fifty  men  on  the  payroll. 

A  glimpse  into  the  history  of  Anson  G.  Phelps,  founder  of 
the  Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper  Company,  discloses  a  unique  per¬ 
sonality,  one  typifying  all  that. was  best  in  the  successful  business 
man  of  the  past  generation.  Born,  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  the 
son  of  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  left  a  penniless 
orphan  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  became,  through  sheer  abilitv, 
self-reliance  and  untiring  effort,  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
successful  and  best-known  business  men  in  this  country  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  Starting  in  New  York  in  1815,  his  business, 
that  of  dealing  in  copper,  tin,  brass,  iron  and  lumber,  became 
very  extensive  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
company  in  Liverpool,  England.  Having  accumulated  a  fortune, 
he  apparently  took  the  keenest  delight  in  starting  new  enter¬ 
prises,  and  building  manufacturing  villages.  His  dealings  in 
brass  and  copper  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  thriving  brass 
industry  of  the  Naugatuck  Valiev.  In  1834  he  became  interested 
in  the  Wolcottville  Kettle  Shop  and  in  1836  he  and  some 
associates  built  a  factory  for  making  sheet  copper  and  brass 
wire  in  Derby,  at  the  head  ol  navigation  on  the  Housatonic 
River.  'Phis  latter  venture  was  successful  from  the  start.  Work¬ 
men  and  machinery  were  secured  from  England,  and  Wolcottville 
and  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  were  drawn  on  for  skilled  help. 

In  the  early  forties  Mr.  Phelps  became  at¬ 
tracted  to  that  territory  two  miles  up  the 
river  from  Derby,  which  in  1845  was  given 
the  name  Ansonia.  In  1844  a  copper  rolling 
mill  was  built  there,  in  which  Mr.  Phelps 
was  financially  interested,  and  in  1854  the 
mills  in  Derby  previously  referred  to  were 
moved  to  Ansonia,  merged  into  the  then  ex¬ 
isting  mill,  and  the  Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper 
Company  was  formed.  Mr.  Phelps  induced 
Mr.  George  P.  Cowles  to  leave  the  Wolcott¬ 
ville  Brass  Company  and  come  to  Ansonia, 
and  in  1848  he  became  resident  executive 
head  of  the  new  firm.  From  1869  until  his 
death  in  1887,  he  held  the  position  of  Vice- 
President.  His  ability,  foresight,  and  enter¬ 
prise  were  large  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  Company. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
From  time  to  time  after  1870  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  consolidating  some  of  the  existing 
brass  companies  was  discussed.  Nothing  delinitc  developed  along 
this  line,  however,  until  1893  when  a  special  charter  was  secured 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut  authorizing  the  formation  ot  .1 
new  company  which  would  include  several  of  these  corporations. 
This  plan  failed  to  materialize  at  that  time.  The  original  charter 
was  extended  in  1895  and  again  in  1  h9 7  0 iv el  on  December  if, 
1899  the  Coe  Brass  Company,  Waterbury  Brass  Company  and 
the  Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper  Company  came  together  as  'Flic 
American  Brass  Company.  The  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  and  Holmes,  Booth  &  Hayden  joined  on  the 
respective  dates  given  elsewhere  in  this  article. 

The  executive  officers  at  that  time  were:  Charles  F.  Brooker, 
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President;  Edward  L.  Frisbie,  1st  Vice-President;  Alfred  A. 
Cowles,  2nd  Vice-President;  James  S.  Elton,  3rd  Vice-President; 
John  P.  Elton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Charles  F.  Brooker  had  been  especially  active  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  bringing  about  the  consolidation,  and  as  the  final  suc¬ 
cessful  realization  of  .the  idea  was  so  largely  due  to  his  energy 
and  unremitting  efforts,  it  was  a  fitting  compliment  to  him  that 
he  should  be  chosen  the  first  President  of  The  American  Brass 
Company. 

O11  January  1,  1912,  The  American  Brass  Company  became 
an  operating  company,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Charles  F.  Brooker,  President;  Edward  L.  Frisbic,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Alfred  A.  Cowles,  Vice-Pre:  fident;  Thomas  B.  Kent,  Vice- 
President;  John  A.  Coe,  Jr.,  Vice-President;  John  P.  Elton, 
Treasurer;  George  E.  Cole,  Assistant  Treasurer;  Gordon  W. 
Burnham,  Secretary;  Franklin  E.  Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Idle  main  office'  of  the  company,  located  directly  across  from 
the  Waterbury  Railroad  Station,  was  built  in  1913. 

The  Kenosha  Branch,  located  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  traces 
its  history  back  to  1886  when  the  company  was  organized  by 
E.  B.  Tuttle  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and  a  Mr.  Avery  of 
the  Elgin  Watch  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois.  In  1901  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Coe  Brass  Company  and  had  at  that  time 
two  hundred  fifty  men  on  the  payroll  and  produced  about 
5,000,000  pounds  per  year.  This  company  entered  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Brass  Company  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Coe  Brass  Company. 

On  July  1st,  1917,  The  American  Brass  Company  purchased 
the  Buffalo  Copper  &  Brass  Rolling  Mill,  a  plant  located  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  which  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged 
and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  brass  and  copper 
mills  in  the  country,  operating  under  the  name  of  the  Buffalo 
Branch. 

In  1927  The  American  Brass  Company  purchased  the  Detroit 
Brass  and  Copper  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  now  known 
as  the  Detroit  Branch. 

The  Anaconda  American  Brass  Company  Limited,  located  at 
New  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  formerly  Brown’s  Copper  and 
Brass  Rolling  Mills  and  purchased  by  The  American  Brass  Com¬ 
pany  in  1922,  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  into  the  leading 
metal  producing  industry  of  Canada. 

The  merger  in  1922  with  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company  represented  that  state  of  industrial  development  which 
produced  companies  of  Inter-State  scope,  the  active  management 
of  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  personnel  which  has  guided 
its  growth.  This  trend  of  the  nation’s  business  has  been  notably 


reflected  in  the  brass  mills  of  Connecticut.  The  American  Brass 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries  produce  all  commercial  forms  of 
wrought  copper  and  a  wide  variety  of  copper  alloys.  Among 
them  are  strips;  sheets;  plates;  bars;  rods;  wire;  extruded,  forged 
and  die  cast  shapes;  tubes  and  pipe.  Some  of  the  metals  possess 
softness  and  ductility,  some  are  hard  and  rigid,  still  others  have 
high  strength  combined  with  various  elastic  properties.  All  are 
resistant  to  corrosion  attack.  Wrought  alloys  ot  copper  include 
additions  of  zinc,  nickel,  cadmium,  aluminum,  silicon,  man¬ 
ganese,  lead  and  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  these  elements. 
Beryllium  Copper,  a  recent  addition,  has  some  very  remarkable 
properties. 

The  Company  maintains  a  large  staff  of  technically  trained 
men.  It  has  chemical,  metallurgical  and  physical  testing  labora¬ 
tories  in  Waterbury  and  at  each  of  the  outlying  mills.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  research  work  on  the  composition  of  alloys,  new  products 
and  corrosion  is  constantly  going  on.  The,  Technical  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Departments  assist  the  Sales  and  Production  Departments 
in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  non-ferrous  metals  to  the 

exacting  needs  of  modern  industry. 

Copper  and  Zinc,  the  basic  constituents  ol  brass,  were  im.- 
ported  from  Europe  in  the  earl}'  days  of  the  brass  industry. 

As  the  demand  for  brass  products  increased,  it  was  imperative 

that  a  domestic  source  of  supply,  particularly  of  copper,  be 

secured.  Deposits  of  copper  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
were  known  to  exist  before  1800,  but  not  until  1850  were  even 
small  shipments  of  domestic  copper  made.  Statistics  give  the 
production  of  domestic  copper  as  650  tons  in  1 8  5 0 ;  in  1S80 
the  output  had  reached  27,000  tons,  and  after  i860  very  little 
copper  was  imported. 

This  brief  story  of  The  American  Brass  Company  has  neces¬ 
sarily  omitted  much  that  is  of  historical  and  practical  interest, 
but  in  conclusion  it  might  be  well  to  revert  for  a  moment  to 
the  group  of  founders,  headed  by  Aaron  Benedict,  Israel  Holmes, 
John  P.  Elton,  Thomas  Wallace,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Israel  Coe, 
and  others,  plying  their  trade  in  small  workshops  from  which 
can  be  traced  the  growth  of  a  thriving  industry.  It  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  in  one  century  such  achievements  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  but  the  records  stand,  and  a  study  of  their  lives  and 
business  methods  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  why  success  attended  their 
efforts.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  The  American  Brass 
Company  on  the  bed  rock  of  business  integrity,  tireless  energy, 
remarkable  ability,  and  undaunted  courage. 

Today,  under  the  leadership  of  President  John  A.  Coe, 
'The  American  Brass  Company  is  upholding  the  traditions  of 
the  past  and  maintaining  its  leadership. 


The  Brass  Mii.l  of  Today.  Connecticut  Plants  of  The  American  Brass  Company 
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F  Connecticut’s  300  years,  brass  making 
and  fabrication  have  flourished  since  1705, 
a  period  of  230  years:  and  of  this,  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company’s  history  has 
carried  down  in  an  unbroken  line  through  the  last 

135  years.  This  period  of  a  century  and  a  third, 

substantially  the  life  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States,  followed  directly  after  an  event  of  con¬ 
trolling  significance  in  modern  history,  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  I11  fact,  in  the  development  of  the 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  its  products,  meth¬ 
ods  of  fabrication,  managerial  control  and  distribution 
of  output,  one  can  see  not  only  an  epitome  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  but  also  a  symbol  of  the  evolution  of 
American  living. 

America’s  social  and  economic  life  have  run  parallel 
and  they  may  both  be  roughly  summarized  into 
periods.  Significantly,  Scov ill’s  history  shows  in  its 
products,  growth,  and  methods  of  operation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  quite  similar  definite  periods. 

PERIOD  I. 

This  period  covered  the  years  from  1776  to  1812; 
an  era  of  political  independence,  economic  scarcity  and 
individual  enterprise. 


Scovill  in  the  Early  Days 
A  Modern  Factory  A  Hundred  hears  Ago 


Scovill  history  began  in  the  shop  of  Abel  Portei 
and  Company  in  1802,  a  partnership  established  to 
make  metal  buttons  as  imported  buttons  were  scarce 
and  expensive.  1  heir  first  buttons  were  cast  of  soft 
metal.  Experience  quickly  showed  they  left  much  to 
be  desired,  as  the  thread  quickly  wore  through  the 
soft  metal  eye  of  the  button.  I  hen  lesponded  that 
inventive  bent  so  often  referred  to  as  h  ankee  In¬ 
genuity:”  Abel  Porter  and  Company  began  casting 
a  brass  wire  loop  in  their  buttons,  successfully  elimina¬ 
ting  thread  wear  as  a  problem.  Next  were  developed 
buttons  made  entirely  of  brass  stamped  from  sheet 
metal,  and  thus  manufacturing  under  constantly  im¬ 
proving  methods  started  on  its  way. 

In  this  same  period  motive  power  underwent  com¬ 
parable  changes:  at  first  one  horse  hitched  to  a  wind¬ 
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lass,  then  an  overshot  water-wheel  below  a  dam,  then 
undershot  wheels  above  a  sluice  way  carried  to  new 
buildings. 

In  1808  a  new  partner  was  taken  in  and  in  1811 
the  ownership  was  changed  to  Leavenworth  1  layden 
and  Scovil  1. 

PERIOD  11. 

The  period  1 8  r 2  to  1850  marks  a  considerable 
national  expansion,  a  steadily  growing  population,  and 
for  them  individually  and  collectively  a  growth  of 
self  assurance  and  ambition. 

The  war  of  1812  provided  considerable  business 
stimulation.  The  partners  opened  a  mill  to  supply 
metal  for  their  own  button  shop  and  no  longer  trav¬ 
elled  30  miles  by  wagon  to  melt,  cast  and  “break¬ 
down”  the  brass  but  started  a  foundry  of  their  own. 
Competition  was  now  beginning  to  take  on  a  factory 
character  rather  than  one  of  individual  initiative. 


New  methods  of  production  were  developed: 
skilled  workmen  (casters,  burnishers,  tool  maker- ^ 
were  trained  or  imported:  and  several  new  products 
added.  Lamps,  hinges  and  fasteners  now  began  to 
show  in  the  line.  In  1827  a  new  partnership  of  the 
brothers  Scovill  was  made  and  this  was  carried 
through  fo  1840  when  further  specialization  led  to  a 
division  of  the  business  into  two:  J.  M.  L.  and 
W.  II.  Scovill  to  handle  the  mill  business  and  Scovills 
and  Company  to  handle  manufactures. 
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Scovill  Brothers 

Artisans ,  Salesmen ,  Managers ,  Owners 


Daguerreotype  plates  and  cases  became  an  im¬ 
portant  product,  and  this  rapidly  grew  until  it  became 
a  whole  Camera  business  eventually  to'  spring  off  like 
a  satellite  from  a  planet  and  become  a  separate  entity 
by  itself.  Many  a  reader  of  this  page  probably  has 
cherished  examples  of  the  daguerreotype  art  and  if 
so  the  chances  are  good  that  they  are  “Scovill”  made. 

PERIOD  III. 

1850  to  1900  marks  a  steady  growth  toward  con¬ 
solidation  in  national  affairs,  toward  intensive  better¬ 
ment  in  living  conditions,  and  the  transfer  of  local 
problems  into  larger  and  larger  units. 

In  1850  the  several  independent  plants  were  gath¬ 
ered  into  one  fold  and  incorporated  as  Scovill  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  Steam  was  introduced  as  motive 
power  and  the  product  output  grew  to  include  german 
silver,  plated  metals,  oil  lamp  burners  (an  item  man¬ 
ufactured  in  great  quantity  even  to  this  day),  alum¬ 
inum  products  (from  this  then  semi-precious  metal), 
coins  and  medals  and,  toward  the  19°°  matk,  elec¬ 
trical  parts,  gas  fixture  parts,  and  special  articles  in 
dozens  of  classifications — munitions,  even,  at  times 
of  our  nation’s  need  in  war.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  as  the  organization  integrated,  so  inversely  did 
the  products  spread  and  cover  fields  otherwise  le- 
latively  unconnected. 

PERIOD  IV. 

The  period  from  1900  to  date  covers  an  amazing 
development  of  new  complexities,  -  -  technological 
methods,  interdependence  between  industries,  and  in¬ 
creased  cooperation  between  individuals,  groups  and 
organizations. 

Scovill  history  over  this  period  reflects  with  prac¬ 
tical  identity  this  same  general  outline:— growth  in 
everything — main  plant  buildings  to  numbei  ovei 
200,  plant  area  to  60  acres:  new  machineiy,  >ot  i 
semi-automatic  and  automatic;  laboiatoiy  conti  o  , 


rapid  development  of  new  methods  of  fabrication  and 
processing;  service  and  administrative  departments 
larger  than  the  entire  establishment  of  a  generation 
before.  Employees  number  rapidly  multiplied, 
though  a  large  proportion  consistently  remained,  as  it 
must  in  a  business  of  this  kind,  skilled  mechanics, 
craftsmen  and  technicians.  Industrial  relations  main¬ 
tained  their  coordination  with  modern  progress. 

The  capital  of  $200,000  in  1850  became  nearly  a 
million  capital  and  surplus  in  1868,  over  2  million 
in  1900,  over  23  million  today.  Within  the  current 
century  have  come  acquisitions  of  related  industries, 
pins,  safety  pins,  hooks  and  eyes;  plumbers’  brass 


goods;  soda  fountain  appliances;  tire  valves,  gauges 
and  air  pressure  equipment;  and  electrical  household 
appliances. 

TODAY 

Scovill  today  stands  a  large  and  coordinated  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise  in  constant  touch  with  and  .it  the 
ready  call  of  practically  every  classification  of  Ameri- 
can  manufacturers. 

Casting  its  own  non-ferrous  metals,  it  sends  from 
its  mills  brass,  bronze  and  nickel  silver  in  the  form  of 
sheet,  rod,  wire  and  tubing  in  a  long  list  of  standard 
alloys  and  a  longer  one  for  special  purposes. 

Its  manufacturing  departments  operate  as  Custom 
Tailors  to  Industry,”  furnishing  some  300,000  as¬ 
sorted  metal  parts  and  products  totalling  millions  of 
units  yearly.  Many  of  them  are  products  going  to 
other  manufacturers  where  they  promptly  lose  then 
Scovill  identity  and  are  sold  under  many  a  world- 
famous  name.  1  he  list  includes  a  multitude  of  items 
made  of  base  metal,  from  a  single  part  to  a  complete¬ 
ly  assembled  product: — vanity  cases,  lipstick  con¬ 
tainers;  electrical  fixture  parts;  forgings  from  brass, 
bronze,  copper  and  aluminum;  cap  and  machine 
screws,  screw  machine  products,  special  headed  parts. 
Flashlights,  ash  trays,  garden  hose  equipment,  gaso¬ 
line  and  alcohol  torches — sold  through  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  outlets.  And  so  on,  permeating  the 
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country’s  whole  industrial  organization.  Yet  the  old 
line  still  runs  through:  buttons  which  started  this 
company  over  a  century  ago  are  still  an  important 
Jink  in  its  chain  of  products ;  though  now  grown  to 
include  nearly  innumerable  types  and  styles,  with 
snap  fasteners  for  every  purpose. 

Obviously,  Sco vi  11  salesmen  must  be  informed  and 
experienced  men.  Most  of  them  are  engineers:  all 
of  them  have  had  plant  experience:  all  are  familiar 
with  industrial  requirements  and  problems.  From  a 
dozen  branch  offices  located  throughout  the  country 
they  cover  the  vast  industrial  network  of  America. 
They  are  supported  by  Scovill  plants  located  in 


Scovill  Plant  in  1891 


Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  in  Canada  and  England. 

RETROSPECT 

In  all  these  135  years,  what  stands  out?  Men — 
minds — skill — unity  of  purpose.  The  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  in  no  single  invention,  discovery,  or 
exclusive  control.  It  has  been  built  by  men.  It  is 
perhaps  typified  in  the  company’s  presidents.  When 
the  first  Scovill  joined  the  organization  in  18 1 1,  there 
were  hardly  a  score  of  workers.  He  was  one  of  them. 


C.  P.  Goss  M.  L.  Sperry 

President  1  goo— 19 18  President-  1918—1920 
Conservative ,  Aggressive ,  Sincere  Manage))/ ent¬ 


ile  became  president  39  years  later.  Of  his  successors 
all  but  one  had  previously  had  Jong  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  after  starting  in  subordinate  positions  m  the 
factory.  Their  period  of  preliminary  training  aver¬ 
ages  37  years  with  27  years  as  a  minimum  and  57 
years  as  a  maximum.  American  experience, — in  the 
English  tradition.  So  with  other  employees:  long- 
continuous  service  characterizes  them;  advancement 
follows. 

AND  TOMORROW 

Nothing  remains  static.  Scovill  products  have 
grown,  changed,  bettered,  with  the  progress  of 
American  life  and  standards  of  living. 

Scovill’s  life,  like  its  serviceability,  is  as  much  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  Its  original  product,  brass, 
was  the  most  adaptable  of  all  metals.  From  it, 
Scovill  took  its  motto, — Adaptability.  Its  products 
reflect  America’s  growth  and  progress. 

Scovill  believes  in  America,  in  Connecticut,  in  its 
home  town — in  Itself. 


Today  ScovilPs  productive  organizations  are: 

Main  Plana’ 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Company ,  Founded  1 8 0  2 ,  Waterbary,  Connecticut 


Divisional  Plants 


Hamilton  Beach  Company  Division , 
Oakville  Company  Division , 
Plumbers’  Brass  Goods  Division , 

M orency-  Van  Buren  Division , 

A .  Schrader’s  Sou  Division, 


Acquired  1923,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
Acquired  1929,  Oakville,  Connecticut 
A  cquired  19  2  7,  II 7 at ervil le ,  C onnecticut 
Acquired  1925,  Sturgis,  Michigan 
Acquired  1930,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Plants  Absorbed 

The  following  plants ,  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  CompaRy  s  g)  ovolh ,  weie  abso)  bed  into  the  va/ious 
operating  departments :  Carrington  Company ,  acquired  1SS2.  A  lat  1  hews  W  II  ill  aid  Alanufai  tilling  C  mu- 
pany,  acquired  1903:  Gilchrist  Company ,  acquired  1926:  Arnold  Electric  Company,  acquired  1930: 
O.  K.  Manufacturing  Company ,  acquired  193°- 
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Robert  D.  Somers 


HREE  brothers,  Robert, 
Louis  and  Joseph  Somers, 
founders  of  the  Somers 

Brass  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Water¬ 
bury,  represent  the  third 
generation  of  a  family  prominently  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  pioneer  days  of  brass 
manufacturing  in  this  country.  Robert 
Somers  is  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Waterbury  Rolling  Mills,  of  which 
he  is  president,  and  his  brothers  are  also 
interested  in  that  concern  as  stockholders. 

James  P.  Somers,  the  great  uncle  of 
the  three  brothers,  and  his  brother, 

David,  their  grandfather,  were  among 

the  earliest  employed  in  the  develop¬ 

ment  and  establishment  of  the  industry 
which  has  made  Waterbury  the  brass  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  world  and  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  building  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  great  industry  rests  to¬ 
day. 

Dwight  L.  Somers,  son  of  David  Som¬ 
ers  and  father  of  the  three  present  day 


representatives  of  the  family,  rolled 
metal  in  the  Benedict  plant  for  a  period 
of  76  years,  not  including  three  years 
during  which  he  served  his  country  in 
the  Civil  War.  lie  died  October  19, 
1925,  at  the  age  of  93  years.  During 
his  long  service  he  taught  many  men  the 
trade  of  brass  rolling  and  was  himself 
such  an  adept  that  during  the  war  he  was 
sent  home  on  furlough  in  order  to  assist 
in  getting  out  metal  required  to  make 
buttons  for  soldiers’  uniforms. 

James  Somers  was  recognized  as  a  me¬ 
chanic  of  exceptional  ability  and  an  able 
millwright  and  was  assisted  in  his  work 
by  his  brother,  David,  who  was  a  cabinet 
maker  and  a  millwright.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  was  noted  as  a  builder  of 
water  wheels  and  did  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  on  many  of  the  most  important 
that  were  erected  in  those  days. 

In  1830,  James  Somers,  together  with 
five  other  men  under  the  leadership  of 
Israel  Holmes,  formed  the  first  company 
in  America  to  manufacture  brass  for 
general  sale,  or  for  the  trade.  ScovilEs 
and  the  Benedicts  had  been  manufac¬ 
turing  brass  for  their  own  use,  but  this 
was  the  first  attempt  to  produce  it  as  an 
independent  enterprise.  The  other  five 
men  were  Mr.  Holmes,  Philo  Brown, 
Preserve  J.  Carter,  S.  B.  Minor  and  Hor¬ 
ace  Hotchkiss.  Before  the  company 
began  operations  James  Brown  and  Dr. 
Edward  Field  were  added  as  financial 
partners  and  the  firm  became  known  as 
Holmes,  Hotchkiss,  Brown  &  Elton. 

In  1831,  while  Mr.  Holmes  went  to 
England  to  secure  equipment  and  men, 
James  Somers  supervised  the  erection  of 
the  company’s  plant,  making  and  install¬ 
ing,  with  his  brother,  David,  the  water 
wheels  as  well.  He  also  planned  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  machinery  upon  its  arrival 


Frederick  B.  Beardsley 


and  was  active  in  the  mill  after  opera¬ 
tions  were  begun. 

During  the  early  forties,  James  Som¬ 
ers  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Benedict  &  Burnham  and  constructed  the 
largest  waterwheel  that  had  ever  been 
built  in  Waterbury  and  which  drovt 
eight  pairs  of  rolls.  He  introduced  the 
method  of  making  brass  wire  by  having 
the  bars  cast  long,  rolled  to  the  proper 
thickness,  slit  in  one  operation  and 
drawn  into  wire.  By  this  process  Bene¬ 
dict  &  Burnham  soon  became  the  largest 
producers  of  wire  in  the  Naugatuck  Val¬ 
ley,  He  also  designed  and  caused  to  be 
constructed  the  open  side  linked  endless 
chain  tube  draw  bench  which  aided 
materially  in  the  production  of  brazed 
tubes. 

WATERBURY  ROLLING  MILLS, 
INC. 

The  first  advent  of  the  third  gene¬ 
ration  of  this  pioneer  brass  famih  into 
the  field  as  manufacturers  came  in  1906 
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1910 
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BRASS  COMPANY,  INC. 


S  O  M  E  R  S 


Louis  J.  Somers 


when  Robert  Somers  became  one  ot  the 
incorporators  of  the  Waterbury  Rolling 
Mills,  Inc.  This  company  was  formed 
specifically  for  the  manufacture  ol  sheet 
nickel  silver,  and  brought  together  three 
practical  operating  men.  They  were,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Somers,  who  became 
superintendent  of  the  rolling  mill,  Prank 
P.  Welton,  now  deceased,  who  acted  as 
superintendent  of  the  casting  shop,  and 
Abel  Kenworthy,  still  a  director  ol  the 
company,  who  was  master  mechanic. 

With  rare  foresight  the  founders, 
while  starting  with  a  small  plant,  so  laid 
out  their  plans  that  it  could  be  enlarged 
at  any  time  through  extension  without 
stopping  a  wheel  involved  in  operation. 
That  their  optimism  was  justified  subse¬ 
quent  events  proved  for  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  double  the  size  ol  the  plant  in 
1908,  two  years  after  it  was  first  built, 
and  to  again  double  it  in  1912  and  191  7, 
when  it  reached  its  present  proportions. 

The  original  plant,  consisting  ol  a 
small  casting  shop  and  rolling  mill,  was 
100  by  64  square  feet  and  some  idea  ol 
its  growth  may  be  gained  from  the  lact 
that  the  floor  space  at  present  is  about 
two  acres.  The  original  capital  stock 
was  $ 100,000  while  the  present  issued 


Original  Plant,  1910 


capital  stock  is  $400,000.  The  total 
assets  are  approximately  $1,000,000. 

When  the  plant  was  first  erected  the 
company  desired  to  operate  it  with  elec¬ 
tricity  but  was  assured  by  manufacturers 
ol,  electrical  equipment  that  such  opera¬ 
tion  was  not  feasible,  so  it  was  started 
with  steam,  although  Mr.  Kenworthy, 
who  has,  throughout  his  lifetime,  been 
recognized  as  an  expert  master  me¬ 
chanic,  was  quite  convinced  that  the  use 
of  electricity  for  such  a  purpose  was 
feasible.  Within  a  very  short  time 
manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  and  the 
Waterbury  Rolling  Mills  had  the  sec¬ 
ond  synchronous  motor  to  be  installed 
in  the  state,  the  first  for  rolling  mill 
work.  The  mills  are  now  equipped 
throughout  with  thoroughly  modern  elec¬ 
trical  power  equipment. 

The  company’^  main  production  is 
nickel  silver  and  phosphor  bronze,  two 
of  the  most  difficult  copper  alloys  rolled 
by  the  mills.  It  also  produces  gilding 
metals,  low  brass  and  special  alloys  in 
sheets  and  rolls  and  its  output  is  used 
principally  by  manufacturers  ol  silver¬ 
ware,  jewelry,  novelties  and  electrical 
work.  Before  the  World  War  the  mills 
turned  out  what  was  then  known  as  Ger¬ 
man  silver  of  such  excellence  that  it 
found  a  large  market  in  Germany,  the 
country  of  its  origin.  -The  company  also 
exported  large  quantities  of  table  ware 
metal  to  Copenhagen,  the  Jensen  fac¬ 
tories  there,  famous  for  their  silverware, 
being  a  leading  customer. 

Robert  1).  Somers,  the  only  one  of  the 
three  original  incorporators  still  active, 
is  president  of  the  company,  Harry  J. 
Beardsley  vice  president  and  Frederick  B. 
Beardsley,  secretary  and  treasurer,  has 
held  these  offices  since  the  formation  of 
the  company. 

SOMERS  BRA  SS  COM  PA  N  Y , 
INC. 

In  1910,  w’hile  Joseph  E.  Somers  was 
working  at  the  Benedict  &  Burnham 
plant,  and  his  brother,  Louis  J.  Somers, 


Joseph  E.  Somers 


was  employed  at  the  Waterbury  Rolling 
Mill  plant,  they  built  a  small  mill  on 
Baldwin  Avenue,  the  site  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  plant,  chiefly  for  experimental  rolling 
of  composition,  soft  metal. 

In  1915)  the  World  War,  having 
created  an  increased  demand  for  brass, 
the  brothers  abandoned  their  original 
plan  and  began  rolling  thin  guage  brass 
for  which  an  extensive  market  speedily 
developed.  The  brothers  were  pioneers 
in  the  production  of  thin  guage  brass 
and  their  product  was  ol  such  excellence 
that  the  business  grew  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity.  September  30,  1916,  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  the  Somers  Brass  Company, 
Inc.,  with  the  following  officers:  Robert 
1).  Somers,  president;  Joseph  1'..  Somers, 
treasurer;  Louis  J.  Somers,  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer.  The  capital  was 
$50,000,  which  it  still  remains.  The 
original  investment  of  $5,000  has  in¬ 
creased  to  $200,000  and  the  plant  space 
has  grown  from  60  square  feet  to  25,000 
square  feet. 

The  company  specializes  in  thin  guage 
brass,  copper,  nickel  silver,  pure  nickel 
and  Monel  metal,  occupying  a  special 
field  in  these  products  which  extends  all 
over  this  country  and  abroad. 


Present  Plant  of  the  Somers  Brass  Co. 
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BUT  T  O  NT 
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HE  making  of  buttons  is 
one  of  the  oldest  indus¬ 
tries  in  Connecticut;  it 
was  always  centered  in 
Waterbury,  and  in  addition  to  hav¬ 
ing  its  birthplace  there,  it  was  also 
the  foundation  of  the  brass  indus¬ 
tries  which  have  made  that  city  fa¬ 
mous.  The  first  man  to  engage  in 
this  business  was  John  Allen,  who 
made  his  first  buttons  in  about  1750. 
Almost  a  century  later,  in  1849,  the 
first  company  especially  chartered  for 
this  purpose  was  established  in 
Waterbury  by  men  who  were 
pioneers  in  the  organization  of 
companies  which  were  later  to 
form  the  American  Brass  Cor¬ 
poration.  Prominent  among  these 
were:  Israel  Holmes  and  George 
W.  Benedict. 

The  original  officers  of  the 
Company  were  John  Mitchell, 
president  and  treasurer;  Benja¬ 
min  De  Forest,  Jr.,  secretary; 
Henry  H.  Hayden,  agent  for  the 


Warren  F.  Kaynor 
President 


company.  The  directors  elected  were: 
Gordon  W.  Burnham,  Henry  H. 
Hayden,  John  S.  Mitchell,  Benjamin 
De  Forest,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Booth. 

The  Company  prospered  in  the  first 
two  decades  of  its  growth  and  passed 
through  the  exciting  and  critical  period 
of  the  Civil  War  under  the  able  guid¬ 
ance  of  H.  H.  Hayden,  who  succeeded 
John  Mitchell  as  president  immediately 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

After  the  Civil  War  business  con¬ 


tinued  to  increase  through  the  efforts 
of  J.  Richard  Smith,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  the  West  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  company,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  large  stockholder. 

The  past  executives  of  the  Water¬ 
bury  Button  Company  are  as  follows: 
John  Mitchell,  president  from  1 849— 
1866;  H.  H.  Hayden,  president  from 
1866— I  87  l;  Augustus  S.  Chase,  pres¬ 
ident  from  1 87 1  —  1893  ;  J.  Richard 
Smith,  secretary  from  1873— 1803 
and  president  from  1893— 1920;  and 
Ralph  H.  Smith,  president  from  1920 
until  his  death  in  1930.  Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Smith  was  succeeded  by  Warren 
F.  Kaynor,  who  ably  fills  that  position 
today. 

For  over  seventy  years  the  Water¬ 
bury  Button  Company  specialized  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  manufacture  of  metal 
buttons,  but  in  the  post-war  period 
the)’  began  to  diversify  their  line  of 
products  to  compensate  for  the  falling 
demand  for  this  product.  At  that  time 
and  in  the  years  following  they  have 
added  toys,  lighting  fixtures,  furniture 
hardware,  ferrules  and  radio  cabinets 
to  their  catalogue;  the  greatest  inno¬ 
vation  being  in  the  addition  of  a  large 
department  for  the  fabrication  of 
many  of  these  goods  from  Bakelite 
and  Durez.  The  wisdom  of  this  move 
has  been  well  exemplified  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  business  during  the  recent 
depression. 


The  Present  Plant  uf  the  Waterbury  Button  Company  in  Waterbury y  Conn. 
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Clark  M.  Platt 


HE  Platt  family  has  been  identified  with  Wa- 
tcrbury’s  industrial  history  for  almost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  two  of  the  city  s 
outstanding  industries,  1  he  Platt  Bros.  &  Co. 
and  The  Patent  Button  Co.,  were  founded  by 
Alfred  Platt,  son  of  Nathan  Platt,  who  established  a  gi  ist 
mill  from  which  the  Platt’s  Mills  community  takes  its 
name,  November  29,  1797-  1  he  property  bought  by  Mi. 

Platt  on  the  date  named  has  remained  in  the  Platt  family 
ever  since. 

The  Platt  ancestral  line  is  traced  hack  to  Richard  Platt, 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  family  in  New  England 
in  1638,  at  which  time  he  came  from  England  and  made 
his  home  at  New  Haven.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settleis 
of  . Milford,  Conn.,  November  30,  1639. 

Alfred  Platt  was  born  in  Newtown,  Conn.,  Apiil  2, 
1789,  moving  to  Watcrbury  with  his  patents  as  a  small 
boy  when  his  father  established  lus  business  there.  .  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  his  education,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  he  built  a  saw  mill  adjoining  his  father’s  grist  mill 
which  he  conducted  for  a  time  and  then  travelled  through 
the  South  selling  the  old  Watcrbury  wooden  clocks. 

Returning  to  Watcrbury  he  became  one  of  the  earlier 
members  of  the  firm  of  A.  Benedict,  which  was  formed 
in  1823,  the  outgrowth  of  a  business  begun  by  Aaron  Bene¬ 
dict  in  1812,  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  bone  and  ivory 
buttons,  and  from  which  the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  originated. 

Alfred  Platt  was  the  first  to  manufacture  brass  ami 
copper  wire  in  Waterbury,  and  all  the  wire  used  by  the 
Scovill  and  the  Benedict  &  Burnham  companies  was  made 
by  him  for  several  years.  Later  he  disposed  of  us  interest 
in  the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Co.  and  purchased  from  his 
father  and  Gideon  Platt  the  mill  and  water  power  of  1  latt  s 
Milk  After  operating  the  ol.i  mill  for  a  whue  he  ra:lt 

.  •  i  •  W.a,  .  -r\iz  to  me  time  r 

a  new  one,  which  he  e.u.Au.i.  .  -1  - 

his  death.  .  , 

While  he  was  operating  the  grist  mill  he  invented  a 

new  process  for  the  production  of  buckwheat  flout,  togc  u 
with  machinery  for  the  purpose,  taking  out  patents 
both  the  process  and  the  machinery. 


Meanwhile  he  had  also  started  the  manufacture  of  but¬ 
tons,  his  sons,  William  S.  and  Clark  M.,  neither  of  whom 
were  yet  of  age,  being  employed  in  the  factory.  In  1847 
a  partnership  was  formed  between  the  father  and  t  le 
sons  under  the  name  of  A.  Platt  &  Co.,  which  later  be¬ 
came  A.  Platt  &  Sons. 

In  1876  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  1  latt  Bros. 

&  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  and  the  following  officers: 
William  S.  Platt,  president;  Charles  M.  Platt,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Its  development  continued  rapidly,  its  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  business  being  due  m  a  large  measure  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  both  sons,  who  developed  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  equipment,  which  aided  greatly  m  the  efficiency 
of  production. 

In  this  same  year,  1876,  the  Patent  Button  Co.  was 
organized  to  handle  the  button  business,  with  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  representatives  of  Porter  Bros.  &  Co?  of  New 
York,  sales  representatives,  as  stockholders.  1  hc  (,,1'CclS 
were:  Samuel  M.  Porter,  president,  and  Clark  M.  1  latt, 

secretary  and  treasurer. 

Following  the  formation  of  The  Patent  Button  Co. 
The  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.  carried  on  the  business,  of  rolling- 
sheet  zinc  and  the  manufacture  of  seamless  zinc  tubing. 

In  1893  the  factory  and  the  original  grist  mill  were 
destroyed  Ivy  fire,  but  a  new  plant  was  speedily  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  Irving  G.  Platt,  son  of  M  illiam 
S  Platt.  The  new  building  contained  about  20,000  square 
feet  of  space.,  equipped  with  modern  facilities  tor  tin- 
use  of  both  water  and  electric  power.  In  1929  an  addi¬ 
tional  building  of  about  the  same  size  was  erected  and  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  eyelets  and  small  meta 

1  At  this  time,  1929,  the  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.  first  began 
to  draw  zinc  wire,  a  feature  of  the  business  which  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  it  now  specializes  in  r.  Ucd  z 

non jn  or  -tr:.",  :n  -  »R.  a  no  a  k*-.'  r  z 
rolled  for  fuse  element.-,.  In  addition  to  these  leaning  line- 
the  company  manufactures  eyelets  of  brass,  steel  and  zinc 
and  supplies  an  extensive  trade  with  Japanned  zinc  m  coils 

for  shoe  and  corset  lace  tips. 

The  present  officers  are:  Roland  H.  Camp,  president; 


1876 
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Lewis  J.  Hart,  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager; 
Orton  P.  Camp,  assistant  treasurer;  Howard  P.  Hart, 
assistant  secretary. 

THE  PATENT  BUTTON  CO. 

The  Patent  Button  Co.,  following  its  organization  in 
1876,  as  previously  noted,  continued  to  manufacture  but¬ 
tons  at  the  plant  at  Platt’s  Mills,  with  a  part  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  being  conducted  at  the  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.  factory  on 
Brown  Street.  In  1923  it  purchased  the  Brown  Street 
property  from  the  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  all  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts  have  been  manufactured  there  since  that  time,  a 
new  and  modern  building  having  been  erected  adjoining 
the  original  factory  in  1925  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  production  facilities  caused  by  the  company’s  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  business. 

The  Patent  Button  Co.’s  development  include  several 
changes  affecting  the  financial  structure,  in  addition  to  those 
pertaining  to  the  plant  and  equipment.  April  17,  1922, 
the  company  became  interested  in  the  formation  of  the 
Patent  Button  Co.,  Limited,  of  Canada,  of  which  it  is 
half  owner.  It  also,  in  the  same  year,  became  half  owner 
of  the  Hart-Cobb-Carley  Co.,  formed  to  do  business  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  as  selling  agents  of  the  Patent 
Button  Co.,  and  the  Seamon’s  &  Cobb  Co.,  of  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  thread. 

In  1924  the  Patent  Button  Co.  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Button  Attaching  Machine  Co.,  of  Water- 
bury,  of  which  it  is  half  owner. 

In  1932  the  capital  stock  of  the  Patent  Button  Co.  was 
increased  from  $48,000  to  $480,000. 

The  present  officers  are:  Lewis  J.  Hart,  president  and 
treasurer;  Leonard  F.  Carley,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  Alfred  L.  Hart,  secretary. 

FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  OWNERSHIP 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  companies  have 
been  under  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  Platt 


family,  from  the  founder  to  the  present  descendants,  for 
four  generations,  and  the  family  history  supplies  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  Connecticut  industrial  history  which  typifies  the  char¬ 
acter  and  spirit  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  state  what 
it  is  today  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  business  life  of  Alfred  Platt  has  been  told  in  the 
history  of  the  two  companies  of  which  lie  was  founder. 
He  married,  June  8,  1814,  Irene,  daughter  of  Hiram 
Blackman,  of  Brookfield,  Conn.,  and  six  sons  were  born 
to  them:  Nirom  B.  Platt,  born  September  1,  1818;  Charles 
S.  Platt,  born  July  30,  1820;  William  S.  Platt,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1822;  Clark  M.  Platt,  born  January  1,  1824; 
Alfred  Legrand  Platt,  born  June  1,  1825;  Seabury  B. 
Platt,  born  October  5,  1828. 

WILLIAM  S.  PLATT 

William  S.  Platt,  one  of  the  two  sons  actively  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  the  business,  became  adept  before 
reaching  his  majority,  in  the  art  of  rolling  sheet  zinc,  and 
was  the  first  to  produce  it  in  Waterbury.  He  had  also 
invented  and  constructed  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  buttons  from  zinc  and  for  the  manufacture  of  seamless 
zinc  tubing.  When  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.  was  incorporated 
lie  was  chosen  president.  He  married,  October  I,  1844, 
Caroline,  daughter  of  William  and  Alma  (Porter)  Orton. 
Their  children  who  reached  maturity  were  Irving  G.  Platt; 
Helen  I.  Platt,  who  married  Wallace  H.  Camp;  and 
Caroline  A.  Platt. 

CLARK  M.  PLATT 

Clark  M.  Platt,  the  other  son  connected  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  partner,  was  employed  in  his  father’s  factory  to 
learn  the  button  business  while  still  a  boy,  but  left  that 
occupation  before  reaching  his  majority  to  complete  a 
course  at  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institute  at  Suffield, 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  factory  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  with  the  firm.  He  also  was  an  inventor  and 
perfected  several  machines  and  improvements,  upon  which 
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lie  received  patents,  all  of  which  added  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  plant. 

He  married,  May  20,  1846,  Amelia  M.,  daughter  of 
Selden  Lewis,  of  Naugatuck,  and  to  them  were  horn 
Bertha  Lewis  Platt,  who  married  Jay  H.  Hart,  of  Water¬ 
bary;  Lewis  Alfred  Platt  and  Edward  Legrand  Platt,  both 
of  whom  died  in  childhood,  and  Lewis  Alfred  Platt,  II. 

LEWIS  ALFRED  PLATT 

Lewis  Alfred  Platt  was  the  last  of  the  name  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  management  of  the  companies.  He  early  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  tin-  process  of  button  making,  and  after 
his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1879  he  entered  the  factory 
of  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.  and  worked  his  way  upward  through 
all  the  branches  of  the  business.  He  acted  as  secretary  dur¬ 
ing  his  father’s  presidency  and  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
upon  his  father’s  death.  He  was" also  treasurer  of  the 
Patent  Button  Co.  and  was  active  in  public  life.  June  20, 
1882,  he  married  Ellen  Brainard  of  Middletown. 


OTHERS  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE  BUSINESS 

Jay  Hiscox  Hart,  connected  with  the  Platt  family 
through  marriage  with  Bertha  Platt,  was  actively  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  business,  beginning  in  a  minor 
capacity  as  an  employe  in  1872  and  working  up  to  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  executive  staff.  He  was  made  a  director  of 
the  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.  when  it  was  organized  in  1876  and 
also  served  as  secretary  of  the  Patent  Button  Co.,  and 
later  as  its  president.  He  was  a  director  of  1  he  Platt 
Bros.  &  Co. 

Wallace  H.  Camp,  who  married  Helen  1.  Platt,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.,  upon 
the  death  of  Lewis  A.  Platt,  being  elected  February  21, 
1919,  and  serving  until  his  death  in  the  summer  of  1  9 2 4 - 
During  his  incumbency  of  the  office  much  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  business  occurred.  Mr.  Camp  also  was  a 
director  of  the  Patent  Button  Co. 

In  addition  to  his  industrial  interests,  Mr.  Camp  was 
extensively  interested  in  real  estate,  controlling  large  prop¬ 
erties  throughout  the  city. 


IRVING  G.  PLATT 

Irvins:  G.  Platt,  while  not  an  executive  officer  of  the 
companies,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  advancement  of 
both.  Possessing  the  inventive  mind  and  the  mechanical 
bent  which  characterized  others  of  the  family,  he  was  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  the  supervision  of  plant  operation,  de¬ 
vising  many  improvements  in  the  machinery  and  being  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  great  degree  for  the  efficiency  of  production. 
As  previously  stated,  it  was  under  his  supervision  that  the 
Platt’s  Mills  plant  was  rebuilt  following  the  destruction 
of  the  original  buildings  by  fire,  and  the  machinery  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  accordance  with  his  plans. 

He  was  a  man  of  varied  attainments,  as  was  evidenced  by 
his  achievements  in  improving  the  real  estate  holdings  of 
the  family,  many  of  the  more  important  acquisitions  and 
developments  being  due  to  lus  exceptional  judgment  and 
executive  ability  in  that  field. 


PRESENT  OFFICERS  PLATT  DESCENDANTS 
With  the  exception  of  Leonard  R.  Carley  all  of  the 
present  officers  of  the  two  companies,  previously  named 
in  connection  with  the  companies’  history,  are  great  grand¬ 
sons  of  the  founder  of  the  business,  Alfred  Platt. 

Roland  H.  Camp,  president,  and  his  brother,  Orton  P. 
Camp,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.,  are 
descended  through  their  mother,  Helen  I.  Platt,  who  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Wallace  H.  Camp. 

Lewis  J.  Hart,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Patent 
Button  Co.,  and  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.,  together  with  his  brothers,  Alfred 
Hart,  secretary  of  the  Patent  Button  Co.,  and  Howard 
P.  Hart,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Platt  Bros.  &  Co.,  are 
descended  through  their  mother,  Bertha  L.  Platt,  the  wife 
of  Jay  Hiscox  Hart. 
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•’HI',  AMI' RICAN  FASTliNliR  CO. 


HE  history  of  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  industrial  advance¬ 
ment  is  based  largely 
upon  the  genius  of  her 
inventors,  coupled  with  untiring  dili¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  producing  the  fruits  of  these 
inventions,  and  while  the  American 
Fastener  Company  of  Waterbury  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin  its  suc¬ 
cess  is  founded  on  that  Connecticut 
tradition. 

The  business  originated  from  the 
invention  of  a  machine  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  snap  fasteners  by  Max 
Kiessling,  Sr.,  who  has  been  the  head 
of  the  company  ever  since  its  organ¬ 
ization  in  1915.  At  the  time  lie  per¬ 
fected  this  machine,  which  offered 
many  advantages  over  anything  then 
in  existence,  Mr.  Kiessling  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  John  Draher,  who  for 
over  a  half  century  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  Waterbury ’s  most 
expert  machinists  and  who  is  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  General  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Kiessling  is 
also  an  officer. 

Mr.  Kiessling’s  first  connection 
with  Mr.  Draher  was  as  an  employe 
in  the  latter’s  machine  shop,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country  from 
Germany.  Their  association  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since,  the  experience  and 
inventive  genius  of  each  supplement¬ 
ing  that  of  the  other  to  a  degree  which 
has  made  them  responsible  for  the 
perfection  of  many  extremely  valuable 
additions  to  the  machine  production 
of  Connecticut,  while  notable  in¬ 
stances  of  their  genius  in  this  direction 
is  to  be  found  in  machinery  used  by 
other  concerns  all  over  the  country. 

The  American  Fastener  Company, 
originally  formed  to  manufacture  the 
snap  dress  fasteners  with  the  machine 
perfected  by  Mr.  Kiessling,  also  pro¬ 
duces  metal  hose  supporter  trimmings 
and  other  metal  specialties,  and  in  the 
course  of  successf  ully  conducting  this 
business  the  company  has  sponsored 

:{ 236  ]  :- 


two  newer  concerns  now  affiliated 
with  it,  the  Sterling  Novelty  Mfg. 
Co.  and  the  Hayes  &  Donahue  Mfg. 
Co.,  both  prosperous  and  growing 
rapidly. 

Beginning  in  a  small  room  in  the 
building  of  the  General  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  the  American  Fastener 
Company  soon  erected  a  factory  of  its 
own,  a  four-story  mill  construction 
building,  98  by  40  feet,  fronting  on 
Maple  Avenue,  built  in  1917.  In  1927 
it  became  necessary  to  put  up  another 
building  of  mill  construction,  134  by 
40  feet  of  four  stories,  fronting  on 
Maple  Street.  Now  all  of  these  build¬ 
ings  are  in  use  and  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  still  further  enlargement 
will  be  necessary  soon. 

As  this  would  indicate,  the  growth 
of  the  business  has  been  rapid  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
volume  of  business  from  the  time  of 
its  inception  to  the  present  and  a 
notable  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
employes.  When  it  began  business  its 


employes  numbered  12  persons  and 
in  1931  the  company  employed  55 
workers.  During  the  four  years  which 
followed,  with  unemployment  gener¬ 
al,  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
200,  with  the  prospect  of  further  in¬ 
creases  bright. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  these  employes  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  working  on  the  products  of 
other  companies  in  the  group  as  well 
as  on  the  American  Fastener  Com¬ 
pany’s  output,  all  being  interrelated, 
but  the  figures  present  an  inspiring 
picture  of  the  unusually  prosperous 
conditions  existing  in  the  plant  during 
a  time  when  many  concerns,  were  cur¬ 
tailing  extensively  or  shutting  down 
completely. 

The  company’s  products  are  most 
favorably  known  all  over  the  country 
and  abroad  and  that  they  are  in  de¬ 
mand  is  attested  by  the  record  of  full 
time  employment  at  regular  wages  for 
constantly  increasing  forces  previously 
referred  to.  1  he  value  of  such  a  com- 
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pany  to  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located  is  self  evident  and  supplies  an 
impressive  instance  of  Connecticut  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  in  the  face  of  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Fas¬ 
tener  Company  are  Max  Kiessling,  Sr., 
president;  Max  Kiessling,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary;  Alphonsus  J.  Donahue,  vice- 
president;  John  Draher,  treasurer. 
The  New  York  sales  office  of  the 
company  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Donahue. 

THE  STERLING  NOVELTY 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

The  story  of  the  Sterling  Novelty 
Manufacturing  Company  demonstrates 
the  progressive  spirit  which  accounts  to 
such  a  degree  for  the  success  which  has 
characterized  the  group.  Organized 
for  the  manufacture  of  snap  cuff  but¬ 
tons  and  similar  products  the  company 
found,  with  the  change  of  styles,  its 
market  diminishing.  Something  new, 
however,  had  appeared,  the  slide  fas¬ 
tener,  and  Mr.  Kiessling  early  in  the 
development  of  this  field  set  his  in¬ 
ventive  faculties  to  perfecting  a  ma¬ 


chine  for  the  manufacture  of  slide 
fasteners.  It  was  an  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  task  and  a  long  period  of  strenu¬ 
ous  effort,  disheartening  results  and 
great  financial  outlay  followed.  At 
times  abandonment  of  the  enterprise 
was  urged  but  Mr.  Kiessling  counseled 
continued  effort  and  guaranteed  final 
success.  Here  the  American  Fastener 
Company  and  Mr.  Kiessling  person¬ 
ally  came  to  the  aid  of  the  project  with 
financial  assistance  and  at  last,  at  the 
cost  of  much  personal  effort  and  the 
possibility  of  great  financial  loss,  Mr. 
Kiessling  and  the  men  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  development 
of  .  the  machine,  John  Draher  and 
Adolph  Krieger,  won  the  battle. 

In  1931  application  was  made  for 
the  patent  and  the  machines  have  been 
in  operation  at  the  plant  for  over 
three  years.  The  company  had  been 
manufacturing  slide  .fasteners  previous 
to  the  completion  of  Mr.  Kiessling’s 
invention,  however,  for  several  years. 
The  new  machine  gave  the  company 
pgeat  advantages  and  the  business  is 
increasing  most  satisfactorily. 

The  officers  of  The  Sterling  Novel¬ 
ty  Mfg.  Co.  are  Max  Kiessling,  Sr., 


president;  Alphonsus  J.  Donahue, 
vice-president;  John  Draher,  treasurer. 

I  he  New  h  01k  sales  office  of  the 
company,  which  is  building  up  a  most 
satisfactory  record,  is  in  charge  of 
A.  L.  Clark. 

THE  HAYES  DONAHUE 
M A N  U EAC1 ' U R 1 NG  COM  R \N Y 

Fhis  company  was  taken  in  as  an 
associate  of  the  American  Fastener 
Company  in  1931  and  has  had  a 
record  of  continued  growth  ever  since, 
ft  manufactures  hair  wavers,  curlers, 
bob  pins  and  similar  novelties  and 
notions  including  the  celebrated  Nell 
Brinkley  products  which  are  widely 
and  favorably  known  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Alphonsus  J.  Donahue,  one  of  the 
original  partners,  is  president  of  this 
company,  vice-president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fastener  Company,  vice-president 
of  the  Sterling  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  New  York  sales 
office  of  both  concerns.  Max  Kiess¬ 
ling,  Sr.,  is  vice-president  and  John 
Draher  is  treasurer  and  secretary  of 
this  company.  A1  Quinlan  is  sales 
promoter  at  its  New  York  office. 
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Present  Factory  Building  of  the  American  Fastener  Co.,  IF  ate  r  bury,  Conn. 
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THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,  WATERBURY,  CONN.  Founded  tSSij 


LI  HOUGH  today  Biistol  s  instruments  are  to  be 
found  in  thousands  of  plants  throughout  the  world, 
they  were  pioneered  and  developed  amid  the  most 
inauspicious  surroundings  46  years  ago. 

At  that  time  Prof.  William  H.  Bristol,  instructor 
of  mathematics  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  from  which 
he  had  been  graduated  five  years  earlier  in  1884  with  the  degree 
of  mechanical  engineer,  was  already  displaying  the  inventive 
genius  for  which  he  later  became  nationally  famous.  Born  in 
Waterbury,  July  5,  I  8  5 9 >  a  descendant  of. New  England  ancestors 
who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  New  Haven  colony, 
Prof.  Bristol  combined  to  an  unusual  degree  the  sound  thinking 

oi  the  university  teacher 
with  the  painstaking 
thoroughness  of  the  re¬ 
search  worker  and  the 
vision  of  the  inventor. 

One  of  his  earliest 
patents  covered  a  simple 
steel  fastener  for  joining 
leather  belting.  Since 
this  was  easy  to  apply, 
saved  time  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  putting  belts  back 
into  service  without  de¬ 
lay,  it  soon  won  a  wide 
acceptance. 

With  the  help  of  a 
brother,  Franklin  B . 
Bristol  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Naugatuck  and 
had  the  practical  turn  of 
mind  of  the  skilled  arti¬ 
san,  'The  Bristol  Co.  was 
organized  in  1889.  A 
barn  located  near  Platt’s 
bridge  at  Waterbury  was 
chosen  as  the  first  factory. 

As  the  demand  for  the  new  steel  lacing  grew  rapidly,  larger 
quarters  became  necessary.  So  in  1892,  the  business  was  moved 
to  its  present  site  in  Waterbury  where  railroad  facilities  w7cre 
available  and  sufficient  land  could  be  acquired  for  luture  ex¬ 
pansion. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Prof.  Bristol’s  thoughts  turned  to 
the  need  in  industry  of  a  recording  instrument  that  would  give 
a  continuous  graphic  record  of  pressure,  for  example,  oi  air, 
gas  or  steam  confined  in  a  closed  vessel. 

Prof.  Bristol’s  experiments  were  devoted  to  various  designs  oi 
modified  Bourdon  tubes.  Out  oi  this  research  was  developed  a 
sensitive  actuating  element.  With  subsequent  improvements  this 
has  been  perfected  into  the  popular  Hat  metal  coiled  tube  or 
helical  measuring  element  now  employed  in  Bristol  instruments 
and  accepted  throughout  industry  as  the  standard  oi  accuracy. 

A  natural  evolution  of  the  pressure  recorder,  a  temperature 
recorder  soon  followed.  It  utilized  a  pressure  spring  similar  to 
that  in  the  recording  gauge.  It  was  connected  by  means  of 
capillary  tubing  to  the  sensitive  bulb  which  was  located  in  the 
furnace,  oven  or  other  space  where  the  temperature  was  being 
measured.  The  entire  thermometer  system  was  filled  cither  with 
a  liquid,  vapor  or  gas,  depending  upon  the  application. 


Although  electricity  was  still  in  its  infancy,  the  development 
of  a  complete  line  oi  electrical  measuring  recorders  was  next 
undertaken.  As  a  result,  a  recording  voltmeter,  ammeter  and 
wattmeter  were  brought  out  in  quick  succession. 

In  1904  Pt’of-  Bristol  developed  the  first  practical  pyrometer 
(high  temperature  thermometer)  for  general  commercial  use. 
J  his  utilized  a  base  metal  (copper-constantan  instead  of  platinum 
platinum  rhodium)  thermo-couple  and  was  the  beginning  of 
a  complete  line  of  indicating  and  recording  instruments  for  the 
accurate  measurement  of  high  temperatures  in  industry. 

Out  of  these  four  original  basic  classes  oi  instruments  grew 
the  present  line  of  Bristol’s  recorders. 

1  he  products  manufactured  today  include:  recording  gauges 
lor  pressure  and  vacuum;  pressure  controllers;  recording  ther¬ 
mometers,  pyrometers,  psychrometers,  voltmeters,  milli-voltmeters, 
ammeters,  shunt  ammeters,  milli-ammeters,  watt  meters,  fre¬ 
quency  meters  and  power  factor  meters;  thermometer  and  pvro- 
meter.  controllers;  humidigraphs  and  thermo-humidigraphs; 
electrical  operation  recorders,  mill  time  recorders,  indicating  and 
recording  tachometers,  speed  indicators,  automatic  speed  con¬ 
trollers,  automobile  time  recorders,  mechanical  motion  recorders, 
counters;  long  distance  electric  indicating  and  transmitting  svstem 
lor  pressure,  temperature,  motion,  liquid  level  and  time;  radii 
averaging  instruments;  process  cycle  controllers,  process  signal 
indicators;  air  operated  recorder  controllers;  electric  and  dia¬ 
phragm  motor  operated  valves;  recording,  integrating,  controlling 
and  indicating  flow  meters;  potentiometers. 

One  ol  the  latest  developments  that  is  attracting  attention  in 
many  industries  is  automatic  process  Control.  This  is  recom¬ 
mended  particularly  for  plants  where  the  product  is  made  by  a 
recurring  cycle  of  operation.  For  example,  the  rubber  and  food 
industries  find  wide  use  lor  such  an  instrument  since  it  auto¬ 
matically  and  unerringly  makes  possible  strict  uniformity  in 
quality  which  heretofore  has  always  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  1904,  The  Bristol  Company  consisted  of  50  cmplovces. 
Now  there  are  1  1  branch  offices  located  in  Akron,  Birmingham, 


Original  building  near  Platt's  Bridge ,  Waterbury,  in  zchit'h 
Phe  Bristol  Company  zvas  started  in  1889 


Boston,  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  In  addition  there  are 
duly  authorized  representatives  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  South 
America,  Europe,  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Also  there  are  traveling  representatives  who  inspect 
equipment  in  service  and  make  recommendations  in  order  to 
improve  the  use  of  control  and  recording  devices  installed  in 
different  countries. 


Prof.  William  H.  Bristol, 
Pounder  and  President  V util  His 
Death  on  June  18,  in  jo 
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Airplane  view  of  the  factory  at  Waterbary,  Conn,  of  The  Bristol  Company.  Other  plant,  of  the  parent  and  affiliate,/  companies 

are  located  at  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Canada ,  and  London,  England 


The  field  organization  in  the  United  States  alone  has  numbered 
as  many  as  72  individuals.  These  are  apportioned  among  the 
11  sales  branches  mentioned  above,  and  include  district  managers, 
sectional  sales  and  service  engineers  (who  are  located  as  resident 
engineers  in  important  cities),  local  sales  and  service  engineers, 
industry  specialists,  sales  research  engineers,  instrumentation 
economics  experts,  and  automatic  control  specialists. 

Inasmuch  as  The  Bristol  Company  is  just  as  much  interested 
in  Bristol  instruments  and  the  service  these  are  giving  as  the 
user  is  himself,  it  maintains  well  organized  service  laboratories 
in  Akron,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Working  out  of  these 
laboratories,  engineers  make  regular  periodic  instrument  inspection 
on  pre-determined  schedules. 


president  and  factory  manager;  Austin  L.  Adams,  treasurer  and 
Samuel  R.  Bristol,  secretary.  These  officers  and  Laurence  C. 
Bean,  Franklin  B.  Bristol,  William  H.  Faeth  and  Harris  Wlntte- 
more,  Jr.  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

Beginning  January  1,  193+  Bristol  instruments  were  for  the 
first  time  made  in  Canada  by  The  Bristol  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.  This  company  was  established  to  serve  still  better  the 
Canadian  market  for  Bristol  products.  It  was  organized  especially 
to  expand  and  consolidate  the  facilities  of  the  laboratory  in 
Toronto  that  for  12  years  previously  had  been  maintained  by 

the  parent  concern  in  Waterbury. 

The  Bristol  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.  includes  manufacturing 
and  engineering  as  well  as  sales  and  service  facilities.  I  he  fac¬ 
tory  and  general  headquarters  are  located  at  64  Princess  Street, 
Toronto,  Can. 

A  year  or  so  previously,  on  October  1,  i93->  Lnglidi 
affiliate,  Bristol’s  Instrument  Company,  Ltd.,  was  established  in 
Kneland.  Manufacturing  facilities  and  executive  offices  are 
maintained  on  Pomeroy  St.,  New  Cross,  London  S.F..  14. 


The  present  officers  are:  Howard  H.  Bristol,  president;  Carlton 
Bristol,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer;  Henry  L.  Oiigg. , 
e-president  and  general  sales  manager;  Herman  Koestcr,  vice- 


H ead quarters  and  factory  of  The  Bristol  Com f any 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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Executive  offices  of  The  Bristol  Co.,  II  aterbury.  Entablatui  e 
overlooking  the  front  of  the  -main  office  building  depicts  in  the 
center  Bristol’s  Original  Form  Recorder,  and  on  either  side  fi gw  es 
symbolizing  Mechanics,  Electricity,  Science,  Commerce,  Steam 
and  Labor,  together-  with  the  immortal  names  of  Faraday,  l  olta, 
Marconi,  Bell,  Whitney,  Thomas,  Goodyear,  Howe,  Wright, 
Watt,  Stevens ,  and  Ford. 
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above  General  Offices,  Foundry,  Machine  and  Roll  Shops  at  Ansonia,  Conn.  lovvkr  left- — Gear  Manufacturing  Plant  and 
Machine  Shop  at  buffalo,  A.  ).  lower  right — Foundry  and  Machine  Shops  at  Derby ,  Conn. 


ARREL  -  BIRMINGHAM  COMPANY, 
INC.,  i’>  a  combination  of  two  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  machinery  manufacturers 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  both  of  which 
have  had  long  and  successful  business  careers. 
Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  of  Ansonia,  Conn.,  was 
established  in  1848  and  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry  of 
Derby,  Conn.,  in  1836,  nearly  a  century  ago. 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  had  its  beginning  when 
Almon  Farrel  ot  Waterbury  erected  a  foundry  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop  in  Ansonia.  He  had  learned  the  trade  of  a 
millwright  from  his  father  and  had  developed  marked 
talent  as  an  engineer.  His  son,  Franklin  Farrel,  who  was 
associated  with  him,  began  his  training  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  first  working  on  the  erection  of  a  grist  mill  in  Mil¬ 
ford  and  shortly  after  on  a  paper  mill  in  Westville.  'They 
came  to  Ansonia.  in  1844  to  survey  and  supervise  the  con¬ 
struction  ot  the  canal  and  copper  mill  for  Anson  G.  Phelps. 
Both  father  and  son  were  expert  in  the  building  and  equip¬ 
ping  of  manufacturing  plants  and  well  qualified  to  embark 
on  a  new  enterprise. 

In  December,  1847,  Almon  Farrel  acquired  a  tract  of 
land  in  Ansonia  from  Anson  G.  Phelps  and  “one-half 
square  foot  of  permanent  water”  from  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  canal.  The  following  year  he  built  a  small  foun¬ 
dry  and  machine  shop  and  started  business  under  the  name 
of  Almon  Farrel  &  Co.  In  April,  1849,  ;l  co-partnership 
consisting  of  Almon  Farrel,  Franklin  Farrel  and  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  an  expert  pattern  maker,  was  formed,  with 
a  capital  of  $15,000,  operating  under  the  name  of  Farrel, 
Johnson  &  Co.  This  partnership  was  succeeded  by  a  com¬ 
pany  known  as  Farrel  Foundry,  with  Almon  Farrel  as 
president.  The  new  company  was  first  capitalized  for 
$35,000,  which  was  later  increased  to  $50,000. 

The  early  products  of  the  company  were  brass  and  iron 


castings  and  power  drives  and  gears  for  water  power  in¬ 
stallations.  Because  of  the  poor  transportation  facilities 
and  the  necessity  tor  quicker  repair  sendee  in  the  Waterbury 
ai  ea,  the  barrels  started  in  1851  a  foundry  and  machine 
shop  in  Waterbury.  Ibis  branch  plant,  later,  in  1880, 
was  taken  over  by  its  manager,  E.  C.  Lewis,  and  became 
the  Waterbury  barrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Almon  barrel  hating  died  on  May  31,  1857,  a  nevv 
company,  called  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  was 
incorporated  on  August  4,  1857,  with  a  capital  of 

$90,000,  which,  as  the  business  grew,  was  increased  by 
successive  stages  to  $3,000,000.  Franklin  Farrel,  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  enterprise  from  its  inception, 
became  president  of  the  company  in  1869,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  office  until  his  death  in  1912. 

With  the  start  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  power  drives  and  other  mechanical  equipment,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  company  commenced  to  build 
metal  rolling  mills,  rubber  calenders  and  other  roll  operat¬ 
ing  mechanisms.  Tt  was  natural  that  this  department  of 
the  company’s  business  should  be  developed  in  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  Valley,  where  the  copper  and  brass  industry  was 
rapidly  expanding  and  where  the  rubber  industry  at  Nauga¬ 
tuck  was  starting  its  growth  to  major  importance  after 
the  discovery  of  vulcanization  by  Charles  Goodyear.  At 
this  time  it  was  necessary  to  import  chilled  iron  rolls  from 
England  but  before  Franklin  barrel’s  death  the  situation 
had  been  reversed  and  barrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
was  manufacturing  rolls  for  export  to  countries  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Another  market  which  this  company  found  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts  was  the  paper  industry,  for  which  it  manufactured 
rolls  and  complete  calender  stacks,  and  later,  roll  grinding 
machines.  This  was,  in  turn,  followed  by"  the  cane  sugar 
industry,  for  which  it  began  to  build  sugar  mills  about 
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1870.  At  this  time  there  were  four  other  American  firms 
building  sugar  mills  for  the  West  Indies  trade  but  at  the 
present  time  the  Farrel  company  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
group.  As  early  as  1890  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
shipped  to  Cuba  machinery  lor  two  sugar  mills,  weighing 
320  tons  each,  equipped  with  rolls  forty-four  inches  in 
diameter  and  seven  feet  long  on  the  face.  During:  the 
World  War  the  company  produced  gun  carriages,  shell 
presses  and  castings  for  the  turbine  engines  in  over  too 
U.  S.  destroyers. 

Thus,  with  a  fixed  determination  to  build  well  and  to 
lead  the  way  in  the  manufacture  of  more  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery  for  one  after  another  of  America’s  large  indus¬ 
tries,  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  expanded  from  the 
modest  little  plant  of  1848  vintage  to  a  modern  industrial 
group  on  the  banks  of  the  Naugatuck  River,  covering  thir¬ 
teen  and  one-half  acres  of  floor  space.  And  since  the 
death  of  Franklin  Farrel  in  1912,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-four,  a  branch  plant  was  acquired  in  1920  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  which,  until  the  merger  with  Birmingham  Iron 
Foundry,  produced  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  concern’s 
output. 

The  name  Farrel  takes  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  Con¬ 
necticut  industry  along  with  a  long  line  of  others  exam- 
pled  by  Chase,  Seth  Thomas,  Sargent,  Wallace,  Cheney 
and  Barnes,  which  have  been  identified  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  nationally  known  industrial  institutions. 

In  1836,  twelve  years  before  the  bar  re's  started  their 
plant  in  Ansonia,  three  brothers,  named  Colburn,  came  to 
Derby  from  Westville,  Conn.,  and  built  a  small  factory, 
originally  devoted  chiefly  to  the  production  of  coarse  cast¬ 
ings  such  as  those  used  as  sash  weights.  It  was  known  as 
Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  since  the  town  was  then  called 
Birmingham.  It  was  here  that  Anson  G.  Phelps  first 
entertained  his  ambition  of  establishing  an  industrial  com¬ 
munity  after  its  prototype,  Birmingham  in  England,  from 
which  the  town  took,  its  name,  but  being  unable  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  necessary  land  he  went  further  up  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  Valley  to  what  was  later  to  be  called  Ansonia  in  his 
honor. 

Shortly  after  the  black  panic  skies  of  1837  oleaied, 
Birmingham  Iron  Foundry  added  a  machine  shop  anti 
began  to  make  mill  machinery.  When  the  business  was 
incorporated  in  1850  Sheldon  Bassett  came  into  control 
of  the  company  and  t lie  firm  continued  to  develop  undci 


his  management  until  1891,  when  Henry  F.  Wanning, 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  company  since  1865, 
became  its  president.  He  was  later  assisted  by  his  son, 
Francis  I).  Wanning,  who  came  into  the  company  in  1894 
and  during  the  years  that  followed  played  an  important 
part  in  its  management. 

During  the  Civil  War  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry  took 
a  prominent  par.  in  providing  munitions  for  the  Union 
Army,  through  the  production  of  machinery  for  the  roll¬ 
ing  of  bayonets  and  gun  barrels,  as  well  as  rendering  other 
important  service  incidental  to  foundry  and  machine  work. 
It  also  produced  during  the  World  War  a  large  amount 
of  machinery,  principally  for  use  at  Watertown  Arsenal, 
but  also  for  private  firms  manufacturing  war  material. 

Throughout  this  company’s  career,  until  it  joined  in 
the  merge/  with  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  it 
specialized  on  castings  and  heavy  mill  machinery,  chiefly 
for  the  rubber  and  non-ferrous  rolling  mill  industries.  It 
was  the  first  company  in  Connecticut,  and  one  of  the  first 
two  or  three  in  the  country,  to  produce  chilled  iron  rolls 
used  so  extensively  by  the  industries  which  Farrel -Bir¬ 
mingham  now  serves  chiefly. 

Under  the  capable  management  of  the  Warmings,  Bir¬ 
mingham  Iron  Foundry  grew  and  prospered.  Never 
stampeded  by  the  pressure  of  prosperity,  nor  panicked  by 
the  gloom  of  depression,  their  farsghted  business  policy 
built  up  an  industrial  property  which  was  a  most  important 
asset  to  the  community.  Its  expansion  was  gradual,  marked 
by  that  conservatism  which  is  characteristically  New  Eng¬ 
land.  During  the  entire  life  of  the  company  there  were 
no  failures,  no  compromises  with  creditors,  no  reorganiza¬ 
tions.  The  business  earned  its  own  way,  the  bulk  of  the 
profits  being  turned  back  into  the  business  to  pay  for  im¬ 
provements  in  plant  and  equipment  and  for  acquisitions 
of  real  estate  which  became  necessary  as  it  expanded.  From 
a  total  investment  of  $90,000,  plus  earnings,  its  capital  stock 
grew  to  $1,250,000.  Its  floor  area  approximated  seven 
and  one-half  acres. 

Such  is  the  background  of  Earrel-Birmingham  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  which  was  formed  by  the  merger  of  these  two 
old  companies  in  1927,  bringing  together  two  organiza¬ 
tion;  which  had  been  developing  along  similar  lines  for 
the  better  part  of  a  century.  Starting  originally  with  the 
manufacture  of  castings,  power  drives  and  gears  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  machine  work,  both  predecessor  companies,  dur- 
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ing  their  long  careers,  have  manufactured  almost  every 
kind  of  heavy  machinery.  During  this  period  new  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  devised,  new  machines  'designed,  research 
and  experiments  have  been  carried  on  continuously,  with 
the  ideal  of  contributing  to  the  progress  of  industry  by 
developing  and  manufacturing  machinery,  which  by  the 
maximum  transfer  of  skill  to  mechanism,  would  increase 
output,  improve  quality  and  reduce  operating  costs.  'That 
a  high  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved  is  reflected  by 
the  performance  of  Farrel-Birmingham  machines  in  every 
industi lal  countiy  of  the  woild  doing  more  work  and  bet- 
ter  quality  work  for  an  equal  or  lesser  cost. 

An  impoitant  factor  in  any  mechanical  equipment  busi¬ 
ness  is  its  engineering  and  technical  staff.  Upon  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  progressiveness  of  its  engineers  depends  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  machines  for  the  industries  which  the 
business  serves.  Farrel-Birmingham  has  always  main¬ 
tained  a  large  staff  of  technically  trained  engineers  who 
are  specialists  in  the  designing  of  machinery  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  industries  served  by  the  company.  The  results  of  engi¬ 
neering  research  are  reflected  m  the  improvements  in 
mechanical  design  of  the  company’s  products  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  machinery  for  various  purposes. 

A  laboratory  in  charge  of  skilled  and  experienced  metal¬ 
lurgists  exercises  control  of  all  foundry  work  and  metal 
mixtures  for  various  classes  of  castings  are  scientifically 
prepared  to  insure  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  them  mo  t 
suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

I  he  company  now  operates  three  large  plants,  located 
at  Ansonia  and  Derby,  Conn.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  cover¬ 
ing  a  total  area  of  approximately  thirty  acres  of  plant  floor 
space  and  employing  normally  about  1700  people.  The 
plants  are  all  of  modern  construction  and  are  equipped  with 
tools  of  the  latest  types,  Some  of  them  being  the  largest 
of  their  kind  for  the  extremely  heavy  work  that  is  handled. 

In  the  three  machine  shops,  which  have  a  combined  ca¬ 
pacity  of  approximately  90,000  tons  of  machinery  annual¬ 
ly,  are  500  machine  tools,  including  planers  to  take  work 
up  to  forty  feet  in  length  and  twelve  feet  in  width,  and 
boring  mills  to  swing  twenty-four  feet.  The  roll  shop  at 
Ansonia  is  the  largest  specialty  roll  manufacturing  plant  in 
America.  It  is  equipped  with  over  100  roll  lathes,  thirty 
roll  gi  finders  and  numerous  other  machines,  capable  of 
handling  rolls  seventy-two  inches  in  diameter  and  420 
inches  long.  J  he  two  foundries  at  Ansonia  and  Derby, 
with  their  six  cupolas,  two  30,000-pound  air  furnaces  and 
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a  six-ton  electric  furnace,  have  an  annual  capacity  of  ap¬ 
proximately  67,500  tons  and  are  capable  of  making  cast¬ 
ings  f  1  »m  one  pound  to  seventy  tons  in  weight.  At  the 
Buffalo  plant  are  six  of  the  largest  gear  generating  ma¬ 
chines  m  the  world,  in  addition  to  numerous  smaller  geai 
cutting  machines  and  other  machine  tools.  To  keep  mate- 
liaF  and  finished  parts  on  the  move  through  production 
processes  are  nearly  one  and  one-half  miles  of  crane  run¬ 
ways,  with  fifty-eight  traveling  cranes  and  fifteen  other 
cranes  having  a  total  lifting  capacity  of  1026  tons. 

I  he  Farrel-Birmingham  organization  represents  a 
time-tested  coordination  of  engineering  skill,  plant  facili¬ 
ties  and  financial  responsibility,  giving  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  the  development  of  machines  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  industry. 

At  the  present  time  the  Ansonia  and  Derby  plants  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  rolls  and  heavy 
machinery  for  five  major  industries — rubber,  plastic-, 
metals,  cane  sugar  and  paper — although  miscellaneous 
machinery  for  many  other  purposes  is  also  built,  including 
stone  and  ore  crushers,  felt  hardeners,  hydraulic  and  power 
pi  esses,  etc.  I  lie  roll  shop  at  Ansonia  produces  rolls  for 
a  great  variety'  of  uses,  including  metals,  paper,  rubber, 
linoleum,  asbestos,  paints,  ink,  linseed  oil,  soap  flaking, 
textile  finishing,  grain  grinding,  cereal  flaking  and  many 
other  purposes.  The  output  of  the  Buffalo  plant  is  prin¬ 
cipally  gears  of  various  kinds,  including  the  famous  l  a r- 
rel-Sykes  generated  continuous  tooth  double  helical  gears, 
gear  drives,  speed  reducing  and  increasing  units,  marine 
drive  equipment,  flexible  couplings  and  Farrel-Sykes  gear 
generating  machines. 

Heading  the  organization  today  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  Franklin  Farrel,  Jr.,  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  The  ac¬ 
tive  head  and  general  manager  is  N.  W.  Pickering,  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  until  after  the  World  War,  wlun 
he  joined  the  roll  department  of  the  Farrel  company  and 
advanced  to  the  presidency  in  February,  1930.  Vice- 
Presidents  are:  Carl  Hitchcock  and  F.  R.  Hoadley  at 
Ansonia,  apd  A.  G.  Kessler,  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
plant.  Other  officers  are  George  C.  Bryant,  Secretary; 
I.  M.  Drew,  Jr.,  J  reasurer;  W.  B.  Marvin,  Assistant 
Secietaiy,  at  Ansonia;  and  L.  K.  Blackman,  Assistant 
1  reasurer,  at  Buffalo. 
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CONNECTICUT  industry  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  comparatively  small  beg. li¬ 
ning  into  one  of  the  country’s  leaders  in  its 
line  is  The  Seymour  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  This  compute ,  established  at  Sey¬ 
mour  in  1878  by  W.  H.  H.  Wooster  and  incorporated  May 
6,  1880,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  is  now  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  producers  of  nickel  silver  111  sheets,  wire  and  rod  in  the 
United  States  and  is  capitalized  at  one  million  dollars. 

'The  original  officers  were  Charles  H.  Pine,  president; 
W.  H.  H.  Wooster,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Letsome  1. 
Wooster,  superintendent.  The  company  made  steady  and 
rapid  progress  is  indicated  by  successive  increases,  Maich 
capital  stock  coming  in  1882  when  the  original  capital  stock 
was  more  than  doubled,  being  made  $75,000.  Continued 
rapid  progress  is  indicated  by  successive  increases,  March 
21,  1887,  to  $200,000;  July  20,  1899,  to  $500,000;  May 
18,  1915,  to  one  million  dollars. 

It  does  the  bulk  of  its  business  with  the  manufacturers 
of  hat  and  hollow  ware,  although  a  considerable  portion  ot 
its  output  is  absorbed  by  jewelry  and  hardware  interests. 

On  July  26,  1914,  W.  H.  H.  Wooster  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  and  continued  with  the  company  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death,  December  1  7 >  I  9 1  9 -  *l Ely  conducted  the  com¬ 
pany  during  the  exacting  years  of  the  great  war  when, 
under  contract  with  the  government,  the  mills  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  manufacture  of  brass  discs  for  cartridge  cases, 
copper  ring's  and  cupro-nickel.  Nickel  silver  was  also  sup¬ 
plied  in  large  tonnage  for  use  in  the  manufacture  ot  man) 
items  of  army  and  navy  equipment.  During  the  Intel 
months  of  the  war  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  its  production 
was  of  war  material. 

George  E.  Matthies,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Woostei  as  head 
of  the  company,  came  to  Seymour  in  1SS5  as  a  bookkeepei 
for  the  company  and  was  made  assistant  treasurei  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1888,  director  in  1895,  secretary  in  July,  1913,  treas¬ 
urer  in  July,  1915,  and  president  January  15,  1920.  He 
continued  as  president  and  treasurer  until  his  death,  Apiil 


11,  1922.  For  thirty-eight  years  he  was  intimated)  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  affairs  of  the  company  and  it  was  in  its  ser¬ 
vice  that  he  developed  the  unusual  qualities  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  multiplicity  of  interests  which  occupied  the 
last  d  'cade  of  lvs  lfe. 

The  rapid  growth  and  success  of  the  company  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  lus  sound  judgment  and  rare  business 
intuition. 

Franklin  S.  Jerome  came  to  the  company  in  1  9  1  7  as  v'ce 
president  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Matthies  became  piesi- 
dent,  which  pos  t  on  he  occupies  at  present.  Other  officeis 
are  O.  F.  G.  Boeker,  secretary;  B.  II.  Matthies,  tieasuiei  , 
H.  A.  Leigh,  assistant  treasurer. 

In  1919  the  company’s  p'ant  was  virtually  reconstructed 
in  its  entirety  and  so  thoroughly  modernized  that  it  is  to¬ 
day  one  of  the  finest  plants  ot  its  kind  in  the  country.  At 
the  present  time  the  company  specializes  in  nickel  silver  and 
phosphor  bronze  in  sheet,  wire  and  rod  and  in  special  alloys, 
such  as  cupro-nickel,  special  bronzes,  cngraveis  coppei  and 
nickel  anodes,  rolled  or  cast. 

William  H.  H.  Wooster 

William  H.  H.  Wooster,  the  founder  of  the  company, 
was  born  in  Waterbury,  July  4,  1840.  He  died  m  New 
Haven,  December  17,  1919.  His  early  life  was  spent  111 
Waterbury  and  in  1861  he  helped  raise  a  company  of  vol¬ 
unteers  for  the  Civil  War,  known  as  the  Sixth  Regiment, 
Connecticut  Volunteers.  In  1865,  following  the  war, 
Mr.  Wooster  entered  business  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  re¬ 
maining  until  1878,  when,  with  his  brother,  Horace  B. 
Wooster,  he  organized  the  Seymour  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  active  in  the  development  of  the  Seymour 
Water  Company  which  he  aided  in  organizing  and  of 
which  he  became  president.  He  was  a  trustee  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Seymour  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  vice  president  and  director  of  the  H.  A.  Matthews 
Manufacturing  Company  and  prominent  in  civic  affairs 
throughout  his  life  lime.  He  served  on  the  school  board 
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and  was  active  in  church  work.  In  1905  he  was  elected  state 
senator  from  the  17th  district  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Wooster  married  August  26,  1861,  Anna  Louise 
Putnam,  daughter  of  Horace  and  Clarinda  (Boice)  Put¬ 
nam  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Their  children  were  Annie 
Wooster,  who  married  George  E.  Matthies;  Clara  Woos¬ 
ter,  who  married  G.  Herbert  Merrill;  Horace  Putnam 
Wooster,  Louise  Wooster  (died  January  27,  t93o), 

Mabel  Wooster  and  Ruth  Wooster. 

George  E.  Matthies 

George  E.  Matthies  was  born  in  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  July 
9,  1863,  and,  as  previously  stated,  made  his  first  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Seymour  Manufacturing  Company  111  1883, 
as  bookkeeper.  He  was  active  in  the  growth  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  thirty-eight  years  as  assistant  treasurer,  director, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  president  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  April  II,  1922.  Fie  organized  and  was  president 
of  the  Rimmon  Eyelet  Company,  and  with  W.  11.  FI.  and 
L.  T.  Wooster  purchased  and  reorganized  the  Seymour 
Electric  Light  Company.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Seymour  Water  Company  and  of  the  Sey¬ 
mour  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Fie  was  a  director  in  numerous  cor¬ 
porations  including  the  American  Copper  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  (New  Jersey)  of  which  he  was  president;  Avis 
Company,  New  Haven,  vice  president;  British  American 
Metals  Company,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey;  Cape  May 
Hotel  Company,  Philadelphia,  treasurer;  Eisemann  Mag¬ 
neto  Corporation,  Brooklyn;  FI.  A.  Matthews  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  president  and  treasurer;  Miamus  Motor 
Works,  Stamford,  vice  president;  N.  Z.  Graves  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  vice  president;  Naugatuck  Valley  Cruci¬ 


ble  Company,  director;  Seymour  Metal  Goods  Company; 
Seymour  Ernst  Company,  president  and  director.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Bank¬ 
ers’  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Matthies  was  married,  November  18,  1890,  to 
Annie  Wooster,  daughter  of  W.  H.  H.  Wooster  and  Anna 
Putnam  Wooster,  to  whom  were  born  two  children,  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  Matthies  and  Katharine  Matthies. 

Franklin  Starr  Jerome 

F' rank!  in  Starr  Jerome,  president  of  the  Seymour  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  was  born  October  6,  1870,  in  Mont- 
ville,  Conn.,  a  son  of  Henry  G.  and  Filiza  Holt  (Starr) 
Jerome.  The  ancestry  of  the  Jerome  family  dates  back 
to  1503  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  American  ancestors 
settled  in  Connecticut  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  Dr.  Comfort  Starr,  from  which  Mr.  Jerome  is  in 
direct  descent,  having  come  from  England  in  1635,  set¬ 
tling  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Jerome  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Norwich  and 
Montville  and  was  graduated  from  Eastman  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1888.  His  first  experience  in 
business  was  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Norwich  as 
a  clerk  in  the  same  year  and  in  1903  lie  became  president 
of  that  institution,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1913  when 
he  went  to  California  to  engage  in  ranching  and  general 
manager  of  the  Charles  Ford  Company  of  Watsonville. 

In  1917  Mr.  Jerome  returned  to  Connecticut  and  was 
made  vice  president  of  the  Seymour  Manufacturing  Coin- 
pen}/  and  became  president  in  1922  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Matthies.  He  is  also  president  of  the  H.  A. 
Matthews  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Seymour  Products  Company,  ka 
tru  tee  of  the  Seymour  Trust  Company,  treasurer  of  the 
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Naugatuck  Valley  Company,  and  the  Chicago-Naugatuck 
Crucible  Company,  both  of  Shelton. 

Offices  in  other  corporations  held  by  Mr.  Jerome  are  as 
follows:  American  Copper  Products.  Company,  president 
and  director;  Anglo-South  American  1  rust  Company, 
director;  Eastern  Building  Corporation,  president,  treas¬ 
urer  and  director;  Eisemann  Magneto  Corporation,  treas¬ 
urer  and  director;  Habirshaw  Cable  and  Wire  Corpora¬ 
tion,  treasurer  and  director;  Margay  Oil  Corporation, 
assistant  treasurer  and  director;  New  York  Postal  Service 
Station,  Inc.,  treasurer  and  director;  Santa  Maria  Ranch 
Company,  treasurer  and  director. 

October  16,  1894,  Mr.  Jerome  married  Katherine  S. 
D.  Douglas,  daughter  of  Frank  D.  and  Anna  (Campbell) 
Douglas,  to  whom  was  born  one  daughter,  Louise  Doug¬ 
las  Jerome,  who  married  Donald  C.  McMillan  of 
Darien,  Connecticut,  in  1932.  Mr.  Jerome  resides  in 
Orange  and  Norfolk.  His  clubs  are  Bankers  (New  York), 
Quinnipiack,  Race  Brook,  New  Haven,  and  the  Doolittle 
Club  and  Norfolk  Country  Club,  Norfolk.' 

Bernhard  H.  Matthies 

Bernard  H.  Matthies,  treasurer  of  the  Seymour  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  son  of  the  former  president  of  the 
company,  George  E.  Matthies,  and  grandson  of  its 
founder,  W.  H.  PL  Wooster,  was  born  in  Seymour. 

In  June,  1918,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  Camp 
Devens  in  February,  1919.  He  was  active  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Legion,  participating  extensively  in 
the  formation  of  Legion  posts  in  Connecticut.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1920,  he  wrote  and  published  the  first  history  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Connecticut. 

In  July,  1919,  Mr.  Matthies  became  assistant  to  his 
father  in  the  office  of  the  Seymour  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  was  made  a  director,  January  15,  1920,  assistant 
treasurer  in  1922  and  treasurer  in  1933.  In  1920  he  was 
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made  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  American  Copper 
Products  Corporation  which  was  organized  by  his  father 
with  a  capital  of  three  million  dollars,  and  he  occupies 
these  offices  at  present. 

In  August,  1924,  he  became  interested  in  the  formation 
of  the  Colonial  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  and  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  that  corporation,  resigning  when  the  air  mail  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded.  Mr.  Matthies  holds  the  following 
offices:  Seymour  Manufacturing  Company,  treasurer  and 
director;  American  Copper  Products  Company,  New 
York,  treasurer  and  director;  H.  A.  Matthews  Mfg.  Co., 
ass. stan t  treasurer  and  director;  Margay  Oil  Corporation, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  director;  Naugatuck  Valley  Company,  Shel¬ 
ton,  director;  the  Seymour  Corporation  of  Delaware,  sec¬ 
retary  and  director;  Seymour  Trust  Company,  trustee; 
Seymour  Water  Company,  director;  Union  Estates  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  director. 

Mr.  Matthies  has  always  been  active  in  civic  affairs  and 
in  politics,  having  represented  .the  town  of  Seymour  in  the 
General  Assembly  for  five  consecutive  sessions,  1925  to 
1933.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the 
American  Legion,  La  Societe  des  40  Homines  et  8  Che- 
vaux  and  National  Conventionaires  Association. 

On  September  22,  1920,  Mr.  Matthies  married  Ethel 
Clark,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Clark  of  Bea¬ 
con  Falls.  They  had  five  children,  George  Clark,  ’Wil¬ 
liam  Wooster,  Roberta,  Richard  Lloyd  and  Eranklyn  Ber¬ 
nard  Matthies. 

Although  Nickel  Silver  and  Phosphor  Bronze  have  been 
commercially  produced  for  several  generations,  their  use 
has  grown  with  such  marked  rapidity  in  recent  years  that 
fabricators  quite  frequently  regard  them  as  virtual  prob¬ 
lem  solvers  in  the  production  of  new  items.  Our  engi¬ 
neering  department  is  always  at  the  disposal  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  other  manufacturers  in  the  development  of  their 
products. 
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Makers  of  Ingersoll  Watches  since  J 892 


James  K.  Sheldon 
President 


O  the  Waterbary  Clock  Company  of  Wa¬ 
terbary  belongs  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  in  that  famous  old  Connecticut 
industry  to  convert  the  clock  movement 
into  watch  form  - —  what  might  be  termed  pocket 
clocks — an  innovation  which  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  tremendous  business  extending  all  over 
the  world  and  supplying  millions  with  dependable 
pocket  time  pieces  at  a  great  saving. 

The  Waterbary  Clock  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1857  by  its  parent  concern,  Benedict  &  Burnham 
Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  the  pioneer  and  leading  brass  roll¬ 
ing  mills  of  the  state,  which  began  the  manufacture 
of  clocks  in  that  year,  incorporating  the  business  as 
a  separate  company  as  soon  as  the  project  proved 
successful.  Up  to  this  time  clock  movements  had 
been  of  wood.  The  substitution  of  brass  as  a  superior 
material  for  such  construction  led  the  Benedict  & 


Burnham  Mfg.  Co.  into  the  Held  of  clock  making 
and  the  advent  of  the  Waterbary  Clock  Company 
into  an  industry  which  it  was  destined  to  large])' 
dominate. 

1  he  first  clocks  manufactured  were  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  type,  but  after  a  short  period  lever  movements 
were  perfected  and  eclipsed  the  older  type  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  output.  Some  attempt  was  made  by  various 
clock  makers  at  this  time  to  assemble  small  clock 
movements  in  cases  but  it  was  not  until  the  Water¬ 
bary  Clock  Company  contracted  to  manufacture 
such  clock  watches  for  the  Ingersoll  brothers  that 
success  was  attained. 

This  was  in  1892  when  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  and 
his  brother,  Charles  H.,  desiring  to  market  a  watch 
which  could  be  sold  for  a  dollar,  placed  an  order  for 
1,000  watches  with  the  Waterbary  concern.  The 
introduction  of  the  Ingersoll  watch  met  with  in¬ 
stantaneous  success  and  the  Ingersoll  brothers  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  entire  output  of  the  Waterbary 
Clock  Company  in  this  product.  I11  1922,  the 
Waterbury  Clock  Company  took  over  all  the  assets 
of  Robert  11.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  and  in  1930  estab¬ 
lished  a  selling  organization  known  as  the  Inger- 
soll-Waterb.ury  Company  marketing  Ingersoll 
Watches  and  Waterbury  Clocks. 

I11  the  production  of  watches  the  Waterbary  Clock 
Company  leads  the  world,  having  manufactured 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  Ingersolls  in  the 
past  forty  years.  Today  the  plant  has  facilities  for 
the  daily  production  of  20,000  watches,  and  10,000 
clocks. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Waterbury  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  are  James  R.  Sheldon,  president;  C.  11.  Gran¬ 
ger,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  George  11. 
Close,  treasurer;  Carl  Kraft,  secretary;  M.  M.  Ab¬ 
bott,  ass’t  treas.;  Karl  M.  Barnum,  ass’t  sec’y. 


1892  Ingersoll  Model — First  Type  Typical  Ingersoll  Wrist  and  Pocket  Models  of  1935 
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Stamford  Advocate 


WEEKLY  FOUNDED  1829 


William  Henry  Holly 
Founder  of  Stamford’ s  First  Newspaper  in  1S2) 


HILE  Connecticut  celebrates  its  tercentenary, 
and  the  town  of  Stamford  its  296th  year, 
Stamford’s  oldest  business  institution,  its  daily 
newspaper,  commemorates  its  106th  birthday 
anniversary.  The  Stamford  Advocate  was 
founded  in  1829  by  William  Henry  Holly,  the  financial 
backer  and  inspiration  of  a  printer  named  Albert  Han¬ 
ford.  First  called  The  Stamford  Intelligencer ,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  Mr.  Holly  would  have  to  assume  the 
mechanical  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  financial  and  edi¬ 
torial  ones,  if  the  new  enterprise  was  to  survive.  This  he 
did  shortly  after  the  first  issue.  After  a  precarious  existence 
of  nearly  a  year,  the  name  ot  the  paper  was  changed  to 
The  Sentinel  and  the  first  issue  under  the  new  name  con¬ 
tained  the  assurance  that  the  paper  would  now  make  its 
regular  weekly  appearance  “without  being  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  the  demon  which  haunted  the  Intelligencer  from 
the  day  of  its  birth  to  its  final  downfall.” 

After  eight  years  as  File  Sentinel ,  the  publisher  in  1838 
prefixed  the  adjective  “Democratic”,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  name  of  his  paper  more  clearly  reflect  his 
political  views,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
with  great  vigour  and  directness.  In  1840  proprietor 
Holly  changed  again  the  name  of  his  paper,  calling  it  l  he 
Farmers’  A dvocate,  explaining  as  he  did  so  that  he  was 
anticipating  the  insertion  of  more  material  that  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  agricultural  community.  Two  years 
later  he  further  enlarged  the  title  to  Farmers’  and  Mr- 
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c. homes’  Advocate ,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  new 
shift  in  Mr.  Holly’s  interests,  probably  caused  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  industrial  population  of  the  town.  T  he  name,  how¬ 
ever,  must  have  proven  rather  cumbersome  and  finally,  in 
^43,  the  paper  took  the  name  the  Stamford  Advocate , 
which  name  it  still  bears. 

After  carrying  on  for  nineteen  years,  experiencing  two 
fires  which,  on  both  occasions,  completely  destroyed  the 
plant,  Editor  Holly,  in  1848,  sold  the  business  to  Edgar 
Hoyt  who  published  the  paper  continuously  until  i860, 
when  the  property  was  again  sold,  this  time  to  W.  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  occupied  the  comprehensive  position  of  editor, 
publisher  and  owner  until  his  death  in  1867.  At  Mr. 
Campbell’s  death,  William  W.  Gillespie,  who  had  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  paper  in  1  860,  became  publisher 
and  shortly  thereafter  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Rev. 
J.  J.  Woolsey.  The  partnership  lasted  but  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Woolsey  retired  in  1868  and  the  publishing  firm  be¬ 
came  W.  W.  Gillespie  &  Co.  until  April,  1883,  when 
W.  W.  Gillespie  retired,  the  enterprise  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  two  brothers,  E.  T.  W.  and  R.  H.  Gillespie, 
who  had  for  several  years  previously  been  connected  with 
the  business. 

After  experimenting  for  a  few  weeks  with  a  twice-a- 
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Vol.  7,  No.  /,  of  Stamford’s  first  newspaper,  of  which  the 
Stamford  Advocate  is  the  direct  descendant . 


I 
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week  edition,  the  Advocate  wits  established  as  a  daily  111 
1892  with  E.  '1'.  W.  Gillespie  taking  the  [lost  as  editor  and 
k.  H.  Gillesp  e  becoming  publisher.  Coincident  with  the 
first  daily  issue  Robert  Whittaker  was  engaged  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Advocate ,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until  1921. 
In  1895  the  newspaper  moved  from  quarters  in  Advocate 
Place  which  it  had  occupied  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  its 
present  location  on  Atlantic  Street.  '1  'his  plant  has  been 
many  times  enlarged  and  modernized  in  the  intervening 
years  and  is  today  a  model  of  mechanical  efficiency.  The 
brothers  Gillespie  who  had  done  business  together  as  part- 


The  Advocate  Building  in  1  )]§ 


Richard  H.  Gillespie 

Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Stamford  Advocate 


ners  since  1883,  incorporated  the  business  in  1906  under 
the  name  of  The  Gillespie  Bros.  Inc.  R.  H.  Gillespie 
died  in  1 9 1 1  and  his  son  by  the  same  name,  who  had  be¬ 
come  connected  with  the  business  in  1895,.  became  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  corporation,  general  manager  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  and  editor  of  the  newspaper,  which  positions 
he  still  holds.  Another  son  of  R.  H.  Gillespie,  Schuyler, 
who  became  identified  with  the  business  in  1903,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation  which  is  now  owned  exclusively 
by  the  children  of  the  late  R.  H.  Gillespie.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned,  Kingsley  Gillespie  is  vice-president  and 
Edna  Gillespie  is  secretary  of  the  publishing  corporation. 
Martin  T.  Kane,  connected  with  the  paper  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  is  managing  editor  and  Edmund  R.  Cullough 
is  city  editor. 

During  a  large  part  of  its  career  the  Advocate  has  been, 
as  it  is  now,  the  only  newspaper  published  in  Stamford, 
though  during  the  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  its 
existence,  it  has  had  more  than  a  score  of  local  contem¬ 
poraries  and  competitors,  most  of  whom  have  been  short¬ 
lived.  Though  independently  Republican  in  politics,  the 
publishers  have  recognized  their  responsibility  to  the  whole 
community  and  have  endeavored  to  maintain  a  daily 
chronicle  of  the  day’s  news  that  would  best  serve  its  clien¬ 
tele  without  regard  to  political  or  other  differences,  and  to 
build  and  maintain  a  newspaper  that  would  adequately 
supply  the  needs  of  a  growing  and  thriving  New  England 
industrial  city. 
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OFFICERS 
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F.  I,.  Schick,  Treasurer 

C.  E.  Burns,  Vice-President 
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DIRECTORS 
Jacob  Schick,  Chairman 
C.  E.  Burns 
A.  E.  O’Hara 
Leonard  Marshall 
Andrew  Ferguson 


Connecticut’s  Newest  Important  Industry 


JT  of  the  cataclysmal 
depression  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  “bursting  of 
the  bubble”  in  1 929 
has  grown  up  a  new  industry  in 
Connecticut,  which  bids  fair  to 
revolutionize  the  shaving  habits 
of  the  civilized  world  and  to  take 
its  place  among  the  leading  in¬ 
dustries  of  our  times — the  Schick 
Dry  Shaver. 


Over  twenty  years  ago,  Jacob 
Schick,  then  a  Private  in  the 
United  States  Army,  was  serving- 
in  the  frozen  wastes  of  Alaska. 
Shaving  by  the  only  decent  meth¬ 
ods  then  known  (straight  or  safety 
razors,  lather,  brushes,  hot  water, 
etc.)  was  at  best  general ly.  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Imagine  what  a 
problem  it  was  in  the  rigors  of 
the  Alaskan  climate  and  under 


the  adverse  conditions  existing 
there!  Jacob  Schick  turned  his 
mind  to  the  task  of  solving  the 
problem  and  so  the  seed  of  the 
idea  which  later  gave  the  world 
the  Schick  Dry  Shaver  was 
planted.  'True,  it  was  then  but 
a  twinkle  in  its  father’s  eye. 

Years  of  active  service  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  from  Alaska 
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to  China  saw  the  rise  of  Jacob 
Schick  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  after  brilliant  service 
from  early  1918  to  the  end  of  the 
World  War  as  Provost-Marshal 
in  England,  attached  to  the  Em¬ 
bassy.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  as  Embarkation  Commission¬ 
er  and  Adviser  to  the  British 
Commissioner  of  Movements  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  Colonel  Schick 
(as  he  is  known  to  all  his  friends) 
moved  the  complete  contingent 
of  American  troops 
through  the  Port  of 
Liverpool  in  England. 

He  was  commended 
for  his  expedition  in 
this  important  work 
and  was  subsequently 
honorably  mentioned 
in  writings  on  the 
World  War  for  his 
accomplishments. 

I11  1919,  due  to 
temporary  ill-health 
and  his  desire  to  fur¬ 
ther  his  engineering- 
research,  he  retired 
from  the  A  r  m  y . 
Thenceforth,  his  prin¬ 
cipal  efforts  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fields  of 
invention,  research  and 
technical  manufacturing.  1  lis  was 
the  guiding  hand  in  the  invention 
and  manufacture  of  intricate 
machinery  for  the  establishment 
of  industries  both  in  England  and 
in  this  country  for  several  years 
after  his  retirement  •  from  the 
Army  and  in  [921  he  perfected 
various  new  types  of  safety  razors, 
including  the  Magazine  Repeat¬ 
ing  Razor,  which  still  bears  his 


name.  He  was  actively  connected 
with  the  Magazine  Repeating 
Razor  Company,  principally  in  a 
technical  capacity,  from  1921  to 
1928,  when  he  sold  out  his  inter¬ 
est  to  provide  capital  to  finance 
the  development  of  the  idea  that 
took  root  many  years  ago  in 
Alaska — a  Dry  Shaver. 

And  so  we  have  the  Schick  Dry 
Shaver — an  electrically  operated 
machine  that  works  on  both  al¬ 
ternating  and  direct  current  and 
can  be  adapted  to  any  desired 
voltage- — a  shaving  instrument 
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that  shaves  dry,  without  the  use 
of  soap,  lather,  water,  or  any 
other  accessories.  It  has  no  blades 
to  get  dull  or  sharpen.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  the  skin  or  to 
irritate  the  face.  Just  plug  it  in 
any  electric  outlet  and  you  can 
have  a  perfect  shave  in  a  few 


minutes. 


A  nd 


moreover 


’the 


Schick  Dry  Shaver,  with 


reason¬ 


able 


care, 


should  last  many  years 


without  further  cost. 

Colonel  Schick  is  the  sole  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Schick  Dry  Shaver 
and  its  accessories  and  in  1930  he 
formed  Schick  Dry  Shaver,  Inc., 
in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  to 
manufacture  and  distribute  these 
products.  The  business  was  start¬ 
ed  at  a  low  ebb  of  one  of  the 
worst  economic  periods  in  history 
and  from  a  business  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  1930,  sales 
have  risen  so  that  they  will  nearly 
reach  the  two  million  dollar  mark 
in  1935. 

It  is  a  significant 
tribute  to  Colonel 
Schick’s  management 
that  the  C  o  m  p  a  n  y 
has  been  built  up  dur¬ 
ing  its  life  literally 
out  of  its  earnings  and 
is  virtually  owned  by 
the  Colonel  personal¬ 
ly.  Colonel  Schick  has 
built  up  the  business 
and  managed  it  single- 
handedly  from  its  in¬ 
ception  and  this  has 
been  conceded  as  an 
amazing  feat  in  these 
times. 

Incidentally,  the 
Colonel  is  the  owner 
of  many  other  pat¬ 
ented  inventions, 
ranging  in  scope  from  small  per¬ 
sonal  devices  to  Diesel  engines, 
which  he  plans  to  develop  later 
on,  as  time  permits. 

Schick  Dry  Shaver,  Inc.,  now 
is  tine  of  Connecticut’s  “baby” 
industries,  hardly  out  of  its  swad¬ 
dling  clothes,  but  when  the  next 
chapter  of  our  State’s  history  is 
written,  Schick  Dry  Shaver,  Inc., 
hopes  to  have  added  to  the  glory 
which  already  is  Connecticut’s. 
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P  I  T  N  E  Y-BOW  E  S  P  O  S  T  ACM  i  M  E  T  E  R  C  O  . 


Founded  l(j20 


HE  Pitney- Howes  Postage 
Meter  Company  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Stamford  in 
1920,  the  result  of  over 
ten  years  of  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  Walter  H.  Bowes 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  problem  of  ‘congestion  in  the 
metropolitan  Post  Offices. 

During  these  years  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Universal  Stamping 
Machine  Company,  and  consequently 
was  in  close  touch  with  the  situation 
at  all  times.  Shortly  before  1920  he 
came  in  contact  with  Arthur  Pitney 
who  had  invented  a  device  called  a 
postage  meter  for  printing  postage  and 
postmarking  mail.  This  device  could 
be  set  by  the  Postmaster  and  was  built 
to  lock  out  of  service  when  the  last 
impression  paid  for  had  been  used. 

Mr.  Pitney  had  already  organized 
the  American  Postage  Meter  Com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago,  and  had  applied  for 
patents  on  this  metering  device  when 
Mr.  Bowes  combined  with  him  to 
form  the  Pitney-Bowes  Postage  Meter 
Company,  the  name  by  which  the 
parent  producing  company  is  still 
known.  Although  the  cancelling  equip¬ 
ment  for  Post  Offices  was  still  man¬ 
ufactured  and  sold  under  the 
“Universal”  trademark,  Mr.  Bowes’ 
chief  concern  was  to  secure  the  au¬ 
thorization  and  approval  ot  the  Post¬ 
age  Meter  and  of  the  new  system 
of  mailing,  destined  to  be  commonly 


OFFICERS  OF  THE 

PITNEY-BOWES  POSTAGE 
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W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
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W.  R.  Greenwood, 
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Harold  Camp,  Treasurer 


known  as  “Metered  Mad”.  In  1920 
their  efforts  met  with  success,  Con¬ 
gress  passing  the  necessary  legislation 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  ap¬ 
proving  the  meters  and  setting  up 
Regulations  providing  for  the  use  of 
Metered  Mail  for  first  class  matter. 

The  first  Postage  Meter  to  be  set, 
was  for  the  use  of  the  Pitney-Bowes 
Postage  Meter  Company  itself,  in 
Stamford  on  September  16,  1920, 

while  the  second  was  set  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Travelers  Mutual  Accident 
Association  of  Utica,  N.  \  .,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  that  same  year. 

Soon  a  sales  subsidiary  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  The  Postage  Meter  Company 
which  opened  its  first  sales  office  in 
New  York  City  followed  by  offices 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.  Today,  the  Company  is 


represented  by  branches  in  twenty- 
five  key  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  has  affiliations 
in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

The  thoroughness  of  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  missionary  work  is  revealed  in 
the  increasing  revenues  and  number 
of  pieces  of  Metered  Mail  handled 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  From 
less  than  200  million,  pieces  mailed  by 
business  houses  in  64  cities  in  1922, 
it  leaped  to  1  billion,  156  million 
pieces  mailed  in  274  cities  (a  postal 
revenue  of  $22  million)  in  1927 .  In 
1942,  a  depression  year,  the  number 
of  pieces  mailed  reached  a  total  of 
2  billion,  21  million,  723  thousand,  a 
postal  revenue  of  $41  million,  640 
thousand,  from  667  cities.  All  of 
which  is  no  small  accomplishment  over 
a  short  10  year  period  for  something 
as  revolutionary  as  the  Metered  Mail 
system. 

The  nation  wide  acceptance,  and 
ever-increasing  popularity  of  Metered 
Mail  is  not  only  revealed  in  the 
numerical  and  postage  volume  counts, 
but  by  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
Company’s  factory  and  office  facilities 
in  Stamford,  where  a  large  new  mod¬ 
ern  plant  several  times  the  size  of  the 
combined  former  floor  space  produces 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  machines 
each  year. 

Metered  Mail  is  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  Romance  of  the  American  Postal 
System. 
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Home  of  the  Pitney-Bowes  Postage  Meter  Company 


D  AN  B  U  RY — rlVie  Home  oj  the  Hat  Industry 


Settled  1684 


N  the  year  1684  a  party 
of  eight  men  came  up 
from  the  original  Nor¬ 
walk  colony  over  an  old 
Indian  trail  which  is  now  the  Dan- 
bury-Norwalk  turnpike  and  bought 
the  land  about  what  is  now  Danbury 
from  the  Indians.  “This  section  of 
land  was  eight  miles  long  by  about 
six  miles  wide.  The  first  houses  were 
built  shortly  thereafter  on  the  south 
end  of  Main  Street,  which  was  then 
called  Town  Street.  The  following 
year  the  families  of  these  men  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  new  colony  became  a 
permanent  settlement.  I  he  Indian 
name  for  the  town  had  been  Pah- 
quioque,  and  it  was  under  this  name 
that  Danbury  was  made  a  town  in 
1696.  Its  present  name  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  gradual  change. 

The  new  settlement  suffered  few 
inconveniences  at  the  hands  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  but  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  it  was  the  scene  of  some  little 
action.  Danbury  was  used  by  the 
American  Army  Commissioners  as  a 
place  to  store  military  supplies  and 
food.  Hearing  of  these  stores,  the 
British  sent  General  Tryon  with  two 
thousand  men  to  destroy  them;  this 
force  marched  into  the  town  in  April, 
1777,  destroyed  the  food  and  military 
stores  and  then  proceeded  to  burn  the 
town.  Meantime,  however,  enough 
citizens  had  been  mobilized  by  Gen¬ 
erals  Arnold,  Sillman,  and  Wooster 
to  harass  Tryon  severely  as  he  left  the 
burning  town.  At  Ridgefield  there 
was  a  considerable  skirmish  and  in  this 
engagement  General  Woostei  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Danbury  grew  and  flourished.  T11 
1835  the  first  railroad  here  was  chat¬ 
tered  and  consisted  mostly  of  huge 
freight  wagons  drawn  by  hoises  who 
walked  in  a  plank  road  bed.  Tt  is  in¬ 


teresting  to  note  that  the  rails  were 
made  of  timbers  in  these  early  days, 
and  to  these  timbers  iron  straps  were 
nailed;  quite  often  the  end  of  one  of 
these  straps  or  “snake  heads”  would 
become  loose  and  work  its  way 
through  the  floor  of  the  car,  occa¬ 
sionally  injuring  a  passenger. 

In  speaking  of  the  growth  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  we  must  of  necessity  speak  of 
the  hat  industry.  Other  industries 
have  settled  in  Danbury  from  time 


ORIGINAL  SETTLERS 
OF  DANBURY 

Thomas  Taylor 
Francis  Bushnel 
Thomas  Barnum 
John  Hoyt 
James  Benedict 
Samuel  Benedict 
James  Beebe 
Judah  Gregory 

All  from  Norwalk  except  Beebe, 
who  came  from  Stratford 
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to  tune,  such  as  footwear  and  comb¬ 
making,  but  it  has  been  in  hatting  that 
Danbury  has  achieved  her  present  out¬ 
standing  position.  Some  say  that  one 
of  the  first  eight  settlers  was  a  hatter, 
but,  while  this  is  not  proven,  we  do 
know  that  Danbury  is  credited  with 
manufacturing  the  first  hat  made  in 
the  United  States. 

The  hist  shop  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  kept  by  Zadoc  Bene¬ 
dict,  who  had  a  small  place  employing 


three  men  where  the  post  office  is  now. 
That  was  in  1780,  and  Benedict  could 
turn  out  eighteen  hats  a  week.  In 
1808  there  were  over  fifty  shops  oper¬ 
ating,  each  one  having  about  four 
hatters.  Up  until  1850  these  men  re¬ 
ceived  no  cash  for  their  work;  it  was 
the  custom  to  pay  off  with  orders  that 
could  be  used  -at  some  store  for  food 
and  clothing.  The  storekeeper  would 
then  trade  his  orders  to  the  shop  for 
hats,  which  he  would  sell  in  New 
York.  In  1880,  one  hundred  years 
after  Zadoc  Benedict  had  his  small 
factory  on  Main  Street,  turning  out 
seventy-fi.ve  dozen  hats  per  year,  there 
were  eighteen  hundred  people  work¬ 
ing  in  the  hatting  industry  in  Dan¬ 
bury  and  turning  out  close  to  half  a 
million  dozen  hats  every  year. 

The  hat  industry  in  Danbury  is 
represented  today  by  a  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations.  1  he  Mallory  Hat  Com¬ 
pany  has  manufactured  fine  hats  since 
1823,  while  the  Frank  H.  Lee  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  engaged  111  the  hat 
business  since  1893.  'Flic  Tweedy 
Silk  Mills,  Inc.,  have  established  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  silk  hat 
bands  and  Doran  Brothers  aie  paten¬ 
tees  and  builders  of  the  most  highly- 
developed  automatic  fur  hat  making 
machinery  used  in  the  hat  industry. 

When  the  first  census  was  taken  in 
Danbury  in  1756,  there  were  about 
fifteen  hundred  people  living  here, 
and  since  that  time  the  population 
grew  about  one  thousand  every  ten 
years.  However,  in  about  1870,  the 
population  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  since  that  day  has  grown 
more  than  in  all  its  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  previous  history.  It 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  growth  is  due  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  the  growth  of  the  hatting 
industry  in  Danbury. 
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T  H  E  MALLO  R  Y  H  A  T  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y 


Founded  JdJj 


N  Danbury  the 
MALLO RY 
HAT  COM¬ 
PANY  was 
founded  in  1823  by  Ezra 
Mallory,  then  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year.  On  the  Great 
Plain  Road,  some  two  miles 
from  Danbury  he  built  his 
shop  close  by  to  his  farm¬ 
house;  from  his  venture  in 
manufacturing  has  grown  a 
great  business  which  has 
prospered  through  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  years  and 
four  generations  of  his 
family. 

In  his  primitive  shop  at 
Great  Plain,  Mr.  Mallory 
began  with  one  hatter  and 
an  apprentice.  Indeed,  he 
was  an  apprentice  himself, 
and  learned  the  composite 
trade.  There  was  no  skilled 
specialists,  as  now.  Today 
the  fur  is  bought  detached 
from  the  pelt  and  partly 
prepared,  but  in  that  dark 
industrial  era,  Ezra  Mallory 
with  the  raw  pelts  themselves.  () in¬ 
fertile  source  of  skins  lay  in  the  sand 
dunes  of  Coney  Island.  1  his  famous 
resort  owes  its  name  to  the  coney  rab¬ 
bits  which  lived  there. 

Ezra  Mallory  bought  many  of  his 
pelts  from  the  Indians,  and  sometimes 
went  up  to  Canada  to  buy  beaver, 
muskrat  and  otter  skins.  He  and  his 
two  workers  cut  the  fur  from  the  pelts 
with  long  handled  shears,  and  with 
their  fingers  separated  the  fur  from 
the  hair.  And  then  they  did  the  form¬ 
ing  with  a  device  resembling  a  violin 
bow,  though  five  or  six  times  as  big. 
One  old  bow  is  now  a  treasured  relic 
at  the  Mallory  plant.  By  snapping  the 
catgut  string  upon  a  pile  of  fur  on 
a  bench,  the  particles  separated,  scat¬ 
tered,  and  gradually  deposited  in  a 
smaller  and  finer  sheet,  tree  from 
other  substances.  Each  sheet  repre¬ 
sented  one  hat  only.  With  further 
manipulation,  the  fibres  hooked  them¬ 
selves  together  into  what  became  ulti¬ 
mately  the  fur  fabric  of  the  hat. 

In  a  safe  at  the  Mallory  plant  is 
carefully  preserved  the  original  ledger 
of  Ezra  Mallory,  in  the  bold  hand¬ 


writing  of  the  founder  himself.  Some 
of  the  entries  are  quaintly  humorous, 
and  (five  graphic  pictures  of  life  a 
hundred  years  ago.  J  bus  in  1823 
Jedediah  Jones  was  credited,  “By  your 
old  hat,  $1.”  Apparently  Jedediah 
bought  a  new  hat  and  turned  in  his 
old  one.  Ezra  Mallory  sold  hats  at 
retail  or  wholesale,  or  in  any  possible 
way. 

I11  1823  the  Astors  received  various 
credits  for  packets  of  furs.  At  that 
time  beaver  sold  at  $4-7  5  a  pound, 
though  today  it  brings  around  $45. 
Ezra  Mallory  bought  twelve  sealskins 
at  $2  apiece  which  today  would  bring 
$100  each.  In  Danbury  a  bundled 
years  ago  beaver  plug  hats  sold  tor 
$8;  plain  hats  for  $1.50  and  up. 

Ezra  Mallory’s  son,  Ezra  A.,  left 
school  at  sixteen  and  went  to  work  in 
the  little  hat  shop  at  Great  Plain. 
Long  before  this  he  had  really  mas¬ 
tered  the  hatter’s  trade.  As  far  back 
as  he  could  remember,  the  lore  of  the 
little  fur  animals  had  been  part  <)f  his 
life,  and  he  had  worked  nights,  morn- 
inus  and  Saturdays  111  the  shop.  Seven 
years  later,  in  1845,  Ezra  Mallory, 
Senior,  finished  his  work  and  departed 


this  life,  while  the  hat  shop 
was  still  in  that  first  building 
at  Great  Plain.  The  Contin¬ 
uance  of  the  business  fell  to 


A.  Mallory,  and  the 


pects  though  the  plant  itself 
was  not  enlarged. 

Even  previous  to  this,  re¬ 
ports  had  been  current  that 
a  railroad  was  to  come  that 
way,  and  one  day  in  the 
later  forties  the  actual  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  line  was  made; 
and  not  far  from  that  date 
Mr.  Mallory  decided  to 
abandon  the  Great  Plain 
shop  for  the  larger  town. 
But  the  railroad  did  not  go 
into  operation  until  1852, 
and  it  was  two  years  later 
before  the  Mallory  plant 
was  moved  to  the  “Mont¬ 
gomery”  shop  on  West 
Street  in  Danbury.  In  1 86 1 
a  second  move  was  made 
from  the  “Montgomery” 
shop  to  the  present  location. 
It  was  Ezra  A.  Mallory 
who  brought  to  the  Danbury  region 
the  first  sewing  machine  used  in  the 
hatting  industry.  In  so  doing  he 
aroused  antagonism  which  marked  a 
wholly  new  epoch  in  this  business.  1  he 
women  workers  refused  to  use  the 
machine,  but  his  sister-in-law  came  to 
the  rescue  and  went  to  work  with  it 
vigorously,  patiently  bearing  the  jibes 
that  were  heaped  upon  her.  I  he 
modern  era  had  now  finally  begun, 
and  the  sewing  machine  was  followed 
by  mixing,  blowing  and  forming  ma¬ 
chines,  and  later  by  stretching,  block¬ 
ing  and  pouncing  machines  —  all  of 
which  brought  stormy  but  short-lived 
protests. 

The  Civil  War  —  and  about  the 
same  time  the  disappearance  of  a  col¬ 
lector  and  his  funds  —  brought  Ezra 
,\.  Mallory  gnat  disaster.  His  southern 
accounts  were  confiscated  and  he  lost 
everything  he  possessed,  and  more. 
For  a  time  early  in  the  war  he  sought 
employment  in  New  York,  but  soon 
returned,  and  though  nearing  sixty 
started  again  to  build  up  the  business. 
Eventually  he  paid  all  his  debts  in  full. 
The  building  in  which  he  made  this 
new  start  is  still  a  part  of  the  present 
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orcat  Mallory  plant  in  Danbury. 

Charles  A.  Mallory,  the  elder  son, 
became  actively  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  management  of  the  busi¬ 
ngs  in  1 87  2,  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  E.  A.  Mallory  &  Son. 
From  this  time  the  growth  was  rapid. 

The  younger  son,  William  E.  Mal¬ 
lory,  was  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  firm  in  1886  and  the  name  was 
changed  a  second  time,  becoming 
K.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons  at  this  time. 
Charles  A  Mallory  continued  actively 
in  directing  the  operations  of  the 
factory,  while  William  E.  Mallory 
became  the  point  of  contact  in  the 
niaintenence  of  relations  between  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  Company.  It  was  his 
function  to  hold  the  Company  to  its 
original  principle  of  fair  dealing  and 
happy  associations  under  all  conditions 
—  to  project  continually  the  spirit  of 
fine  ideals  which  had  distinguished  the 
first  Ezra  Mallory.  William  If.  Mal¬ 
lory  continues  to  serve  in  this  capacity 
today,  along  with  his  duties  as  'Treas¬ 
urer,  and  the  fact  that  the  business 
has  many  times  doubled  and  redoubled 
shows  how  well  he  has  done  his  part. 

Ezra  A.  Mallory  continued  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  business  in  general  until 
his  retirement  in  1897.  hive  years 
later  in  1902  he  went  on  his  Long 
Journey,  but  his  contribution  to  the 
achievements  of  industry  live  on. 

In  1887  Frederick  1  .  Joy  had 
come  to  the  Mallory  establishment  in 
a  minor  capacity,  from  which  he  was 
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promoted  from  time  to  time  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  greater  responsibility.  In  the 
meantime  he  took  every  opportunity 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  end  of  hat-making,  going  into 
each  department  and  working  there. 
He  soon  displayed  his  ability,  and  in 


1904,  when  the  partnership  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  The  Mallory  Hat  Company, 
he  became  a  stockholder  and  director. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Charles  A. 
Mallory  from  the  presidency  in  1,933 
he  was  elected  to  that  office. 

In  1895  Harry  B.  Mallory,  great- 
grandson  of  Ezra  and  son  of  Charles 
A.,  after  returning  from  an  engineer¬ 
ing  college,  began  his  apprenticeship  of 
four  years  in  .the  Mallory  plant.  In 
1900  he  was  admitted  to  partnership. 
His  mechanical  ability  and  his  untiring 
and  persistent  effort  have  been  large 
factors  in  the  advanced  and  economi¬ 
cal  methods  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Mallory  product;  and  since  1904 
he  has  been  one  of  the  directors  and 
vice-president. 

Mr.  'Thomas  f.  Bowen,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  Scientific  School  and  of  Yale 
Law  School,  entered  the  business  111 
1911  to  become  credit  manager  and 
secretary  of  the  Company.  He  has 
made  himself  a  valuable  member  of 
the  firm  in  carrying  out  the  policies 
laid  down  by  the  founders. 

The  Mallory  plant  at  the  present 
time  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  modern 
and  up  to  date  factories  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  fine  hats  in  the  United 
States,  producing  over  one  million  and 
a  quarter  hats  per  year,  distributed 
through  over  5,000  retail  outlets  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Its  position  in  the  Industry  is 
high,  as  its  motto  has  always  been 
“Standard  of  Quality.” 


The  Mallory  Hat  Company 
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NEW  LONDON 


Settled  l6j6 


HE  credit  lor  the  found¬ 
ing  of  New  London 
must  he  given  to  John 
Winthrop,  the  younger. 
After  his  marriage  in 
England  in  1631,  Winthrop  had  mi¬ 
grated  with  his  wife  to  Massachusetts. 
His  marriage  was  terminated  in  1634 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  but  Win¬ 
throp  married  a  second  time  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  we  find  him  in  1636  taking- 
charge  of  the  settlement  at  Saybrook. 
In  1644  he  obtained  a  grant  ot  a 
plantation  “at  or  near  Pequod”,  and 
this  plantation  was  occupied  in  1646. 
There  was  for  some  time  a  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  plantation  should  tall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  or  Connecticut;  but  the  decision 
finally  fell  to  the  latter.  In  addition 
there  were  boundary  disputes. 

When  Winthrop  departed  in  1657 
to  become  governor  of  Connecticut, 
the  settlement  was  firmly  established. 
New  London  had  been  settled  with 
the  hope  and  prospect  of  making  it  a 
place  of  trade,  and  from  the  early 
days  of  the  town  there  was  a  brisk 
commerce  carried  on.  As  early  as 
1659  there  was  a  custom  master  in 
New  London,  and  at  about  tins  time 
we  find  a  number  of  ships  from  this 
port  engaged  in  the  coast  trade.  Mer¬ 
chants  from  Hartford,  Middletown 
and  Wethersfield  made  shipments 
through  New  London  to  Barbadoes 
and  other  ports.  I  his  trade  expanded 
even  to  Europe.  The  town  prospered 
until  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  it  numbered  approxi¬ 
mately  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

New  London  was  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  sufferings  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  as  a  theater 
of  hostile  operations.  In  1781  a  large 
portion  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes 
by  Benedict  Arnold.  Forts  1  rumbull 
and  Griswold  were  seized  and  there 
was  heavy  loss  of  life  on  both  sides, 
accompanied  by  pillage.  In  destroy¬ 
ing  the  ships  in  the  harbor  a  supply 
of  powder,  of  which  the  attackers 
were  not  informed,  exploded,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arnold’s  report,  “the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  powder,  and  change  ot 
wind,  soon  after  the  stores  were  filed, 
communicated  the  flames  to  part  of 
the  town,  which  was,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  to  prevent  it,  unfortu¬ 
nately  destroyed.” 


The  war  left  the  inhabitants  poor 
and  exhausted,  but  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  trade  revived,  and  the  town  was 
soon  in  part  revivified.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  New  London  developed  its 
fisheries  and  commerce  and  became 
a  famous  whaling  center.  With  its 
shipbuilding  and  coasting  trade,  the 
town  became  also  a  center  of  trade 
for  merchants  further  inland.  Trade 
with  the  West  Indies  arose  and  flour¬ 
ished,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail 
of  merchant  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  of  New  London. 

The  whaling  industry,  which  rose  to 
such  great  heights  in  New  London  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  year  1647,  with  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  monopoly  to  a  Mr.  Whiting 
of  New  London.  However,  it  was  not 
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William  Nicholls 
Robert  Hempsteed 
Thomas  Skidmore 
John  Lewis 
Richard  Post 
Robert  Bedell 
John  Robinson 
Deane  Winthrop 
William  Bartlett 
Nathaniel  Watson 
John  Austin 
William  Forbes 
Edward  Higbie 
Jarvis  Mudge 
Andrew  Longdon 
William  Hallett 
Giles  Smith 
Peter  Bqsbraw 
James  Bern  is 
John  Eossecar 
Consider  Wood 
George  Chappell 
Jonathan  Brewster 
Thom  as  Wells 
Peter  Blatchford 
Nathaniel  Masters 


until  after  the  Revolution,  as  we  have 
said,  that  this  industry  assumed  large 
proportions.  In  1845  the  whaling 
business  reached  its  maximum;  in  that 
year  seven  vessels  were  added  to  the 
fleet,  which  then  consisted  of  seventy- 
one  ships  and  barks,  one  brig,  and  five 
schooners.  Only  New  Bedford  stood 
ahead  in  whaling.  In  1847, 
barrels  of  whale  oil  were  imported  at 
New  London,  but  after  this  there  was 
a  decline  from  the  peak.  1  he  Gold 
Rush  to  California  called  many,  and 
New  London  never  recovered  her  old 
whaling  importance.  Yet  in  the  old 
churchyards  of  New  London  are  me¬ 
morials  and  reminders  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  traffic,  tor  a  whaling  vessel 
rarely  came  home  with  an  entire  crew. 
Besides  being  dangerous,  the  voyages 
were  long;  one  boat,  the  “William 
Nye,”  was  absent  for  fifty-seven 
months  and  ele  ven  days. 

In  connection  with  shipping,  it  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  the  first 
steamship  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
was  made  under  a  New  London  cap¬ 
tain,  Moses  Rogers,  who  piloted  thc- 
steamship  “Savannah’’  to  Liverpool  m 
1819.  The  voyage  consumed  twen¬ 
ty-two  days,  fourteen  by  steam  and 
eight  by  sail.  The  regular  steamboat 
line  between  New  York  and  New 
London  had  been  established  in  1816. 

The  development  of  New  London 
since  the  Civil  War  has  been  largely 
along  the  lines  of  manufacture.  1  o- 
day  the  main  industries  are  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  silks  and  other  textiles,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  motors  and  machinery,  birch 
and  witch  hazel  oils,  soap,  lace,  and 
many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention.  We  see  that  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  Yankee  has  here,  too, 
been  revealed  as  clearly  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

The  story  of  New  London  would 
be  incomplete  it  it  did  not  include 
some  mention  of  such  banks  as  the 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
This  ancient  and  honorable  institu¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  1792  and  thus 
became  the  first  bank  to  do  business 
in  Connecticut  and  the  sixth  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  also  men¬ 
tion  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  the  fourth  oldest  in  the  State,  and 
the  Mariner’s  Savings  Bank,  whose 
name  carries  its  tradition  down  from 
the  old  whaling  days. 
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T  H  E  U  N  I  O  N  B  A  N  K  AN  D  T  R  U  S  T  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y 


HE  citizens  of  New 
JjLondon  and  Norwich 
who  met  in  New  Lon¬ 
don  on  February  io, 
1792,  to  make  plans  for  the 
starting  of  a  bank  made  history 
for  New  London.  A  committee 
of  six  was  appointed  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
$  100,000.00. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  held  on  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  1792,  at  the  tavern  of 
Ephraim  Minor,  the  committee 
reported  that  the  stock  had  been 
fully  subscribed.  At  this  session 
the  first  bank  in  the  state  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  the  following  direc¬ 
tors,  about  one-half  of  whom 
were  residents  of  Norwich,  were 
chosen: 


Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington 

Joshua  Lathrop 

Marvin  Wait 

Joseph  Howland 

Guy  Richards 

Joseph  Williams 

William  Stewart 

Daniel  L.  Coit 

Edward  Hal  lam 

Samuel  Woodbridge 

Joseph  Perkins 

George  Phillips 

Samuel  Wheat. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
held  March  6,  1792,  General 
Jedediah  Huntington  of  Norwich 
was  chosen  President  and  John 
Hallam,  Cashier. 

The  bank  was  granted  a  char¬ 
ter  at  the  May  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
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General  Jedediah  Huntington 


The  Eleven  Presidents 
of  the  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. 

During  the  143  years  of  its 
existence,  this  bank  has  had  eleven 
presidents.  Their  names  and 
terms  of  service  are  as  follows: 
Jedediah  Huntington — 1792  to  1818 
George  Hallam — -1818  to  1825 
W.  P.  Cleveland — 1825  to  1834 
Jonathan  Starr — 1834  to  1852 
Robert  Coit — 1852  to  1858 
W.  H.  Chapman — 1858  to  1893 
Robert  Coit — 1893  to  1904 
George  F.  Tinker — 19°4  to  1  9 1  5 
William  B.  Coit— 1915  to  1920 
Charles  11.  Klinck — 1920  to  1922 
Alfred  Coit,  1 922  to  date 

The  Nine  Cashiers 
of  the  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. 

The  cashiers  for  the  same 
period  have  been  nine,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

John  Hallam — 1792  to  1800 
Robert  Hallam — 1800  to  1827 
Ebenezer  Learned — -1827  to  1836 
Joseph  C.  Sistare — 1836  to  1851 
Charles  G.  Sistare — 1851  to  i860 
Leonard  C.  Learned — 1860  to  1.885 
J.  Lawrence  Chew — 1885  to  1905 
Carlos  Barry — 1905  to  1930 
Joseph  A.  Stanners — 1930  to  date 


Connecticut  under  the  title  name 
of  “The  President,  Directors  and 
Company  of  The  Union  Bank  in 
New  London.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  after  the  incorporation  was 
held  June  5,  1792,  when  ar¬ 
rangements  '  were  made  for 
immediate  business.  The  record 
of  this  meeting  shows  that  the 
President  was  instructed  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  office  seal,  desk  scales 
and  weights,  and  to  send  to 
Philadelphia  for  sixteen  reams  of 
paper.  Notes  to  be  discounted 
were  required  to  have  two  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  signature  of  the 
maker,  and  no  loan  should  be 
made  for  a  longer  period  than 
sixty  days. 

At  an  annual  rental  of  $30.00 
a  banking  room  was  secured  in 
the  brick  building  owned  by  Id- 
ward  Hallam  &  Company  on  the 
west  side  of  Water  Street  just 
below  Hallam  Street,  where  the 
bank  was  located  until  it  removed 
to  State  Street. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
held  November  18,  1817,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  President 3  Mr. 
Starr 3  and  Mr.  Law  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tracting  for  the  building  of  a 
stone  bank  on  the  ground  bought 
of  George  Williams  on  the  north 
side  of  State  Street.  1  he  con¬ 
tract  referred  to  was  awarded  to 
Colonel  Potter.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  building  and  land  was 
$6,225.00.  The  bank  moved 
into  this  building  in  1818  and 


NEW  LONDON  - 

occupied  it  until  1905  when  a 
new  building  was  erected  on  the 
same  site. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  held  March  28,  1865,  it 
was  voted  to  convert  the  bank 
into  a  National  Banking  associa¬ 
tion  under  the  general  banking 
laws  of  the  United  States.  On 
January  10,  1882,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  go  into  liquidation 
as  a  national  bank,  and  that  the 
business  be  continued  as  a  state 
bank  by  the  resumption  of  its 
charter,  of  1792,  which  had  been 
suspended  since  1865. 

I11  1913  the  charter  of  the 
bank  was  amended  by  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  trust  powers,  and  the  name 
of  the  bank  changed  to  “  1  he 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  New  London.” 


CONNECTICUT’S  OLDEST  BANK 


1935 


Directors 


Carlos  Barry 
Alfred  Coit 
Lucius  E.  Whiton 
Charles  E.  White 


W.  Kyle  Sheffield 
Laurence  A.  Chappell 
Joseph  A.  Stanners 
Thomas  E.  1  roland 


Francis  Allanach 

Officers 

President ,  Alfred  Coit 
Vice  President ,  Lucius  E.  Whiton 
Vice  President ,  Charles  E.  White 
Cashier  and  Trust  Officer ,  Joseph  A.  Stanners 
Assistant  Cashier ,  Edward  Bull,  Jr. 
Assistant  Cashier ,  Malcolm  M.  Scott 
Assistant  Trust  Officer ,  John  Masterton 


/ 
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iJV'am  *  iV  __  Principal  and.  — -~ 

?ff  i/Ytrr  -  -  —  —  -  -  _  Vureiy,  jointly 

and  fever  ally  promife ,  for  Value  received ,  to  pay  to  the  F  ref elent, 

Directors  and  '  Com  patty  of  the  'SitllDIl  JiSaillL  In  New- London; 

-  - -  Dollars^*-,, 

-  next,  with  lawful  Inter ef  till  paid. 


This  note  which  is  preserve,/  in  th,  hank  vault  hears  the  numhe,  66 
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THAMES  BANK  and  TRUST  COMPANY 


Founded  / S 23 


Original  Officers  and 
Directors 

William  P.  Greene, 
President 

Lyman  Brewer, 
Cashier 

Directors 

William  P.  Greene 
Roger  Huntington 
Joseph  Perkins 
William  C.  Gilman 
Joseph  Breed 
Amos  II.  Hubbard 
Calvin  Goddard 
Jonathan  Breed 


Wii.i.iam  P.  Greene 

First  President ,  1825-1843  Director  1825-1842 


Present  Officers  and 
Directors 

Charles  R.  Butts, 

President 

Arthur  Yl.  Brown, 

Five  President 
Timothy  C.  Murphy, 

Fire  President 
William  G.  Park, 

Fire  President 
George  R.  Bellows, 

Fire  President  and 
Trust  Officer 
John  R.  Tarrant, 

Secretary,  and  Treasurer 
Ciias.  B.  Lucas, 

.7.0  /  Treasurer  and 
.iss't  Trust  Officer 

Directors 

Charles  R.  Burrs 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
Crosyenor  Key 
Walter  K.  Lester 
Hugh  B  Campbell 
Prank  B  Rk  keison 
YY  11  1  1  am  G.  Park 
I  Ienry  A.  Tirreli. 
Philip  \.  Johnson 
Shepard  B.  Palmer 
Ti mo  it  1  v  C.  Murphy 
C  harles  V.  James 

|  \MES  J  .  I  )oN01IUE 

Wn  1 1  \  m  1 1.  Oa r 
F.  Russki.i.  Smith 


HE  Thames  Bank  and  Trust  Company  is  a 
successor,  through  the  J  harries  National  Bank, 
to  The  Thames  Bank  which  was  chartered  by 
the  State  in  1825. 

The  earliest  record  concerning  the  bank 
appears  in  the  Norwich  Republican  Advocate  for  June  8, 
1825,  which  announces  a  meeting  of  the  hank  commis¬ 
sioners  at  Norwich.  1  he  Norwich  Courier  foi  Wednesday, 
June  29th,  states  that  on  the  preceding  Monday  the  com¬ 
missioners,  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  distribute 
the  stock  of  the  bank,  met  at  Kinneys  Hotel  lor  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  duties  of  their  ofhce.  1  he  books  were  opened 
at  two  o’clock,  and  in  the  course  of  four  hours  subscriptions 
were  received  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $800,000,  the 
first  instalment  of  ten  dollars  per  share  accompanying  each 
subscription.  1  he  stockholders  first  met  on  June  JO,  1825 
and  elected  directors,  and  later  in  the  same  day  William 
P.  Greene  was  chosen  as  the  first  president  by  his  associates. 
Lyman  Brewer  was  appointed  cashier  in  July,  with  a  sal  a  1  y 

of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

The  charter  of  the  new  hank  obliged  it  to  purchase  the 
stock  of  the  Norwich  Channel  Company  and  to  “maintain 
a  depth  of  at  least  ten  feet  in  the  channel  of  the  1  hames 
River  at  common  and  ordinal")  tides.”  '1  lus  condition  was 
complied  with  and  later  they  were  obliged  to  also  take 
over  all  liabilities  which  existed  on  such  shares  of  stock  as 
were  transferred.  The  hank  was  permitted  to  collect  toll 
from  all  vessels  which  sailed  into  Norwich. 

Another  provision  of  the  charter  was  that  the  hank 


should  receive  deposits  from  the  State  school  fund,  eccle¬ 
siastical  societies,  colleges  and  schools  at  par,  paying  such 
dividends  on  these  as  were  paid  to  its  stockholders.  As  long 
as  the  bank  operated  under  the  State  charter  these  provisions 
were  fulfilled.  In  February  1826,  the  first  dividend  ot 
$1.50  per  share  of  stock  was  declared  to  he  payable  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  March. 

Meetings  continued  to  he  held  at  Kinney  s  Hotel  until 
July  31,  1827,  when  the  bank  moved  to  rooms  on  Main 
Street,  where  the  jewelry  store  of  John  ik  George  H.  Bliss 
is  now  located.  Business  continued  to  prosper  through  the 
years  and  in  1862,  the  bank  erected  its  own  building  on  the 
present  location  on  Shetucket  Street.  J  his  stiiutuie  was 
completed  in  1864.  The  bank  remained  in  this  building 
until  1910,  when  the  present  building  was  built. 

The  Thames  Bank  relinquished  its  State  charter  in  186s, 
and  became  1  he  1  hames  National  Bank.  On  Apiil  20, 
1920  The  Thames  National  Bank  was  granted  the  right 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  trust  company.  'The  present 
title  of  the  institution  was  adopted  in  December,  1 9 - *)• 
In  its  one  hundred  and  ten  years  of  existence,  the  1  hames 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  lias  become  a  strong  commercial 
institution,  as  its  history  and  present  records  show.  Its 
growth  has  been  largely  due  to  its  constant  desire  to  meet 
every  demifnd  and  to  render  service  to  its  customers.  1  he 
past  furnishes  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  base  its  future 
achievements  and,  with  one  century  fulfilled  and  a  second 
one  begun,  it  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  the  years 
to  come. 
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THE  MARINERS  SAVINGS  BANK 
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of  the  Murals  in 

BIN  [lily  20,  1-H&7,  II  number  .it  residents  uf  Tv- 

^In’ilnd  (L. . KV,t  .-e  Melrop.ihtan 

Hotel  cm  Bunk  Street  and  organized  the  Mar 
iners  Savings  Bank.  The  prime  mover  tn  the 
organization  of  the  hank  was  1  homas  M • 

r  U-W  l . on'  I, Oder  President  Clevckmd. 

M  i  ,  l)  the  incorporatoi s  vvcit  i 

as  owners  or  masters,  nt  ■ 

lation  of  about  10,000.  thered  all  the  finan- 

the  development  of  the  community. 


M armors  B'ank 


Some  years  ago  P.  LeRoy  Harwood,  F.xecntive  Viee- 

dent  and  Treasurer,  decided  ,,,  assemble  in  the  bank 

a  collection  of  whaling  relics  and  memorah,  in  which  woo 
keep  alive  the  history  and  traditions  of  whaling  clays. 

In  the  bank  lobby  are  five  large  morals,  depicting  w  in 
i„„  scenes,  together  wifll  many  ship  models  and  who  mg 
prints.  In  a  separate  room  is  the  museum  which  ts  .*» 
o  the  public  every  day  during  banking  hours.  I  Ins  col 

IN  /I  _ _  A  ti'i'i  tlnM  ‘I 


to  the  puma  c-;  .  o  w  ,  t 

lection  is  listed  by  the  American  Museum  Association  an 
vs’tcd  annually  by  hundreds  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  are  interested  m  the  history  of  wha  mg. 
It  is  also  a  center  for  instruction  of  school  children. 

During  the  Tercentenary  many  will  doubtless  take  the 
opportunity  to  view  or  review  this  interesting  collection. 
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N  the  year  1790,  when  Ebenezer  Bushnell 
first  published  his  Weekly  Register  in 
Norwich,  “24  rods  left  of  the  meeting 
house,”  the  parent  paper  of  the  Norwich 
Bulletin  came  into  being.  Through  several  changes 
in  names  this  paper  came  down  to  the  year  1858 
when,  in  new  hands,  the  weekly  was  continued  under 
the  name  of  Norwich  W  eekly  Courier  and  the  daily 
became  the  Norwich  Morning  Bulletin. 

Bushnell  was  joined  in  1793  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Thomas  Hubbard,  who  bought  him  out  and  m 
1796  changed  the  name  of  the  Weekly  Register  to 
the  Chelsea  Courier.  When  Hubbard’s  son  took 
charge  in  1805,  the  paper  became  the  No)  wit  h 
Courier.  1  he  paper  changed  hands  seveial  times, 
Rev.  D orson  E.  Sykes  becoming  editor  in  1842..  He 
ran  the  paper  as  a  daily  and  then  as  a  til-weekly 
until  1858.  Geo.  B.  Smith  then  ran  it  as  a  daily 
and  a  weekly  for  several  months  and  on  Decembei 
15,  1858  the  Norwich  Courier  was  taken  over  by 
J.  Homer  Bliss,  William  1).  Manning,  James  N. 
Perry  and  Isaac  Bromley,  the  latter  as  editoi .  On 
this  date  the  Norwich  Morning  Bulletin  came  into 
being  as  a  daily  paper,  the  Courier  being  the  weekly. 

With  its  unbroken  line  since  1790  the  Norwich 
Bulletin  traces  its  ancestry  back  to  among  the  first 
half  dozen  papers  published  m  the  United  States. 

In  1790  the  center  of  activity  in  Norwich  was  at 
what  is  now  called  Norwichtown,  some  three  miles 
north  of  the  present  business  center.  Chelsea  Land¬ 
ing,  as  the  business  section  was  then  known  by,  later 
became  the  center  of  activity.  Norwich  in  1784  was 
already  incorporated  a  city,  having  3,284  residents. 

Various  locations  throughout  the  town  were  used 
by  the  Courier  in  its  march  to  the  daily  in  1858, 
culminating  in  1904  with  thc  construction  of  the 
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present  home  of  the  Norwich  Bulletin  at  62-74 
Franklin  Street,  where  today  the  modern  plant  sends 
out  the  world,  state  and  local  news  to  its  subscribers. 

Norwich,  the  birthplace  of  over  bo  papers,  has 
seen  them  come  and  go,  some  25  previous  to  the 
birth  of  the  Bulletin ,  the  balance  since  that  day. 
Through  it  all  the  Norwich  Bulletin  has  ever  gone 
on  its  way  serving  best  the  interests  of  its  readers. 

From  a  small  weekly  in  the  days  of  President 
George  Washington  the  Norwich  Bulletin  has  grown 
with  Norwich  until  today,  with  the  Norwich  Bul¬ 
letin  as  the  morning  paper,  the  Norwich  levelling 
Record  as  an  afternoon  and  the  Norwich  Sunday 
Record  on  Sunday,  the  field  of  Eastern  Connecticut 
is  thoroughly  covered  by  a  daily  circulation  of  over 
19,000  and  a  week-end  circulation  of  over  nearly 
25,000  copies. 

The  Norwich  Bulletin-Record  as  the  paper  is  more 
commonly  known  today,  since  the  purchase  of  the 
Norwich  Evening  Record  111  1927,  an(-i  the  start  of 
the  Norwich  Sunday  Record  in  193°,  today  the 
home  newspaper  for  Eastern  Connecticut.  Seven 
fast  motor  routes  cover  the  entire  territory  fiom  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  from  Westerly  to  Say- 
brook  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  thence  north  to 
the  Massachusetts  border,  carrying  the  story  of 
Norwich  and  Eastern  Connecticut  towns  as  business 
centers. 

The  present  management  of  the  Bulletin  Com¬ 
pany  comprises:  Charles  IX  Noyes,  ptesident  and 
treasurer  j  Wil  liam  H.  Oat,  secretary  and  manager 
(Mr.  Oat  having  been  connected  with  the  Bulletin 
for  over  51  years )  j  Harvey  M.  Briggs,  editor-in- 
chief  j  Charles  E.  Whitney  and  John  IX  Moulton, 
editors  of  the  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Norwich  Sunday 

Record  respectively. 


THE  NORWICH  SAVINGS  SOCIETY 


Founded  id 2 4 


HE  Norwich  Savings  Society,  which  received 
its  charter  from  the  General  Assembly  in  1824, 
was  the  second  savings  bank  to  be  oiganized 
in  Connecticut.  While  in  many  respects  the 
time  of  its  founding  must  seem  unpropitious, 
the  sagacity  and  courage  of  its  twenty  original  incorporators 
is  reflected  in  the  many  years  that  the  bank  has  operated 
and  in  the  success  of  its  operation. 

At  that  time  Norwich  was  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
lucrative  West  Indies  trade  for  its  livelihood,  but  the  first 
signs  of  the  coming  industrialization  were  beginning  to  show 
on  the  surface.  Among  the  twenty  men  who  founded  the 
bank  as  a  source  of  convenience  and  protection  for  the 
townspeople  were  many  who  were  later  prominent  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  livelihood  for  the  citizens  after  the  shipping 

had  died  away  to  nothingness. 

The  Society  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  last  1  uesday 
in  fune,  1824  and  on  that  date  elected  officers  and  directors, 
as  well  as  several  additional  members.  '1  he  first  by-laws, 
containing  fifteen  articles,  were  adopted  at  a  later  meeting, 
held  on  July  12,  1824.  Among  the  regulations  provided 
in  this  interesting  document  were:  that  the  Savings  Society 
should  be  open  twice  a  month  (the  first  and  third  Mondays) 
from  10  A.M.  to  12  M.j  and  that  deposits  should  draw 
interest  from  the  succeeding  quarter  day,  and  that  dividends 
not  called  for  within  three  months  were  to  be  added  to  the 

P  The  first  deposit  was  two  hundred  dollars  made  by 
Dorcas  Mansfield  of  Norwich,  July  3,  1824,  and  the 


second  was  made  by  William  C.  Gilman  on  J u  1  >  ~T  4 
The  first  earnings  were  received  from  niteicst  on  an 
order  of  the  Town  of  Norwich,  and  amounted  to  78  cents. 

For  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  its  existence  t  it 
Society  occupied  a  room  in  the  old  Norwich  Bank  building, 
but  in  1847  it  was  felt  necessary  to  find  larger  quart,. s 
due  to  the  increasing  business.  At  that  tune  the  directors 
voted  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  bank,  ami  the 
structure  on  Main  Street  later  occupied  by  the  Dime  Sat  mgs 
Hank  was  constructed.  In  that  year  there  was  nearly  a 
half-million  dollars  of  funds  on  deposit.  Continued  growth 
necessitated  a  new  banking  house  in  less  than  twenty  ycais, 
and  a  second  building  was  built  on  Shetucket  Street  m  1 «  4- 

Hv  this  time  the  deposits  had  grown  to  four  million  t  o  ais. 
These  facilities  were  ample  for  thirty  years,  by  which  time 
the  deposits  had  grown  to  ten  million  dollars.  In  1894  the 
present  building  was  erected,  and  has  been  occupied  since 

January  1,  1895.  , 

In  its  lifetime  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  yeais,  u. 

Norwich  Savings  Society  has  failed  hut  once  to  declare ;  a 

dividend.  This  was  the  semi-annual  dividend  of  ^43’ 

which  was  made  up  in  January  184?  a  sluua 

dividend.  .  , 

Today  The  Norwich  Savings  Society  has  20,71s  d1-- 

positors,  with  a  total  of  $21,532,000  on  deposit.  U  it  h 
such  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  people  and  wilu 
over  a  hundred  years  of  sound  banking  experience  to  guide 
them  they  look  forward  with  confidence  to  their  wcond 
century  of  helping  the  people  of  their  community  to  save 

and  to  be  thrifty. 


ORIGINAL  OFFICERS 
AND  DIRECTORS 

President 

Charles  Rockwell 


Vice-Presidents 
Jahez  Huntington 
John  L.  Buswei.l 
William  C.  Oilman 
Russell  IIubuard 

Treasurer 

Francis  A.  Perkins 

Secretary 
Joseph  Williams 

Directors 

George  L.  Perkins 
Charles  P.  1  Iuntington 
John  Laturop 
F.rastus  Coit 
Richard  Adams 
Roger  Huntington 
Joseph  Williams 
John  Breed 
Lyman  Brewer 


,Mt  Building  of  The  Norwich  Savings  Society, 
‘his  site  in  olden  times  stood  a  brick  tavern ,  where 
-ere  Washington  spent  the  night  of  June  30,  1775 

o 


PRESENT  OFFICERS 
AND  DIRECTORS 

President 

Charles  R.  Butts 

Vice-Presidents 
S.  Ai.i’iieus  Gilbert 
Charles  I).  Noyes 
John  Porteous 
Nelson  J.  Ay  ling 

Secretary  and  'treasurer 
Guy  If.  Doi. blare 

Assistant  Treasurer 
William  I.  Cook 

Asst  Sec’  v  and  Asst  I  reas. 
Harold  P.  Huli 

Attorney 

foiiN  P.  Huntington 
Directors 

F.BEN L'/.LR  I  .EARNED 
I  ll-.NRY  A.  I  IRRLI.l. 

Frank  B.  Ricki  lson 
| (71  IN  P.  I  ll'N  11NGTON 
Casper  K.  Bailey 
Alexander  Jordan 
Archibald  I  orrancl 
William  G.  Park 
Harvey  M.  Briggs 
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WINDHAM  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK 


1  935 


TAB  I  LIT  Y,  that  is  a 
fundamental  of  perma¬ 
nency,  has  ever  marked 
the  historical  record  of 
The  Windham  County  National 
Bank.  It  ranks  among  the  solid  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  of  the  State  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
a  century. 

Chartered  on  May  28,  1822,  as  a 
State  bank,  it  has,  through  the  ii  j 
years  that  have  since  ensued,  pros¬ 
pered,  steadily  grown  in  strength,  and 
developed  a  sturdiness  like  the  grand 
old  oaks  so  characteristic  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside  which  it  serves. 

Its  history  is  synonymous  with  the 
major  phases  of  the  development  ot 
Connecticut  itself  in  what  up  to  now 
has  been  the  most  glamorous  century 
of  its  existence. 

This  bank  was  conscientiously  and 
adequately  fulfilling  its  mission  tor 
which  it  was  created,  as  far  back  as 
the  days  when  no  better  means  ot 
transportation  existed  in  Windham 
County  than  that  provided  b)  horse 
or  foot  travel;  it  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  flourishing  before  the  first 
railroad  was  built  through  eastern 
Connecticut;  its  history  antedates 
that  of  all  modern  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  lighting  and  mechanical 
aids  to  the  transaction  of  business. 

It  was  alone  in  its  field  when  it 
began  to  do  business,  pioneering  in  the 
realm  of  finance  in  Windham  Coun¬ 
ty;  it  brought  to  the  people  it  served 
the  rare  privilege  of  banking  facili¬ 
ties  near  at  home.  It  has,  through  all 
the  years,  unvaryingly  maintained  the 
high  standards  that  marked  its  early 
activities,  building  firmly  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  founders. 

Brooklyn,  which  had  become  the 
county  seat  in  1819,  was  chosen  as  the 
home  of  the  new  bank.  A  meeting 
to  apportion  the  stock,  was  held  at  tilt- 
home  of  Pascal  P.  Tyler,  of  that 
town,  on  June  25,  1822.  Stock  was 
well  over-subscribed  and  we  find  such 
names  as  Eaton,  Freeman,  Gallup, 
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Hall,  Howe,  Hubbard,  Hutchins, 
Hyde,  fudson,  Putnam,  Robinson, 
Tyler,  White  and  Young  in  the  long 
list  of  the  original  stockholders.  Here 
were  representatives  ot  practically 
every  township  in  the  County,  and 
what  could  have  been  more  fitting 
than  the  chosen  name,  Windham 
County  Bank. 

Nine  days  later,  on  July  4th,  the 
first  stockholders’  meeting  was  held  in 
the  county  court  house,  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  Brooklyn.  Judge  Joseph  Eaton, 
prominent  in  county  affairs,  presided. 
A  Board  of  Directors  was  chosen  and 
empowered  to  immediately  undertake 
the  establishment  of  the  institution. 

Though  at  their  very  first  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Directors  of  the  bank  decid¬ 
ed  to  build  a  banking  house,  it  had 
not  been  completed  by  the  time  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  ready  to  function,  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  were  arranged  in  the 
residence  of  Adams  White,  Jr.,  the 
first  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  tlieie 
banking  business  was  carried  on  toi  a 


period  of  several  months. 

Occupying  the  new  bank  building 
in  the  latter  part  of  1822,  the  insti¬ 
tution  continued  to  do  business  therein 
until  it  removed  to  Danielson  m  i8qS- 

For  the  first  forty-three  years  ot 
its  existence,  it  functioned  as  a  State 
bank,  thereby  possessing  the  authorit\ 
to  issue  its  own  bank  notes,  plates  lor 
which  are  still  in  the  possession  ot  the 
bank. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  W  ai,  111 
186^,  the  bank  availed  itsell  of  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Banking 
Act,  and  became  The  Windham 
County  National  Bank.  At  this  time, 
all  of  its  State  bank  notes  were  retired 
from  circulation  and  weie  lephund 
by  National  bank  notes,  destined  to  be 
used  up  to  the  present  time. 

Judge  Eaton,  the  first  president, 
continued  in  the  office  for  twenty - 
five  years,  retiring  then  because  ot  ill 
health.  Mr.  White  continued  to 
serve  as  cashier  from  1822  to  1847, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 


established 
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Three  Dolt  nr  Hill,  1822 

Charles  White,  who  continued  in  the 

office  until  1847.  ^ 

It  was  when  Comfort  Starr  Burl¬ 
ingame  came  to  the  presidency  m 
1892  that  the  bank  entered  upon  one 
of  the  several  important  eras  m  its 
history.  Brooklyn  was  then  without 
the  transportation  facilities  afforded 
in  Danielson,  which  had  become  an 
enlarged  center  of  population.  It  was 
only  after  long  deliberations  that  a  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  to  remove  the  bank 
to  Danielson,  that  it  might  more  read¬ 
ily  serve  a  majority  of  >ts  patrons. 

This  was  done  m  1  S> 9  S  - 

In  Danielson,  the  bank  has  occupied 
a  succession  of  quarters;  first  m  the 
Exchange  Block;  next  in  the  Phoenix 

Block,  and  since  191+,  its  P™?1* 
banking  home  at  the  corner  of  Alain 

and  Center  Stieets. 

Its  growth  in  Danielson  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  bank 
removed  from  Brooklyn  the  modest 
amount  on  deposit  was  but  $52,000. 
With  the  passing  years  this  has  been 
increased  many  fold,  the  assets  of  the 
institution  now  pressing  close  onto 
$5,000,000. 

In  1934,  The  Windham  County 
National  Bank  acquired  the  1k|ur 
and  choice  assets  of  The  Danielson 
Trust  Company,  the  latter  institution 
ceasing  to  be  actively  engaged  m  bank¬ 
ing,  thus  leaving  the  field,  insofar  as 
commercial  business  was  concerned  m 
Danielson,  exclusively  to  the  National 

Bank.  ,  , 

This  '  important  development 
brought  a  large  amount  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  to  The  Windham  County  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  pressed  the  necessity 
of  a  larger  banking  home.  1  o  nice 
this  urgent  need,  the  bank  during 
1945,  acquired  the  contiol  of  an  a 
joining  building.  This  has  been 

corporated  into  the  original  structure 


Adams  W hite 
Cashier ,  1822 

OFFICERS 

of  The  Windham  County 
Bank  who  have  served 
long  periods 

Presidents 
Joseph  Eaton 
Adams  White 
John  Gallup,  2nd 
John  Palmer 
C.  S.  Burlingame 
T.  E.  Hopkins 

Until  decease 

Nathan  D.  Prince, 

since  192 

Cashiers 

Adams  White,  Jr.  - 

(his  son) 

Charles  White 
C.  C.  Crandall 
John  P.  Wood  - 
Until  decease 

F.  E.  Storer  -  "  " 

Nathan  D.  Prince 


One  Dollar  Bill \  1854 

to  give  a  commodious,  modern!)'  ap¬ 
pointed  banking  home  adequate  to  its 
requirements. 

Approximately  nine  years  after  the 
removal  from  Brooklyn  to  Danielson, 
an  almost  complete  reorganisation  of 
the  directorate  was  effected.  At  this 
time,  in  1903,  Nathan  D.  Prince,  who 
had  been  with  the  institution  since  his 
youth,  succeeded  to  the  cashierslup. 

'Ehis,  with  the  passing  years,  has 
become  of  great  significance  in  the 
history  of  the  bank,  because  Mr. 
Prince  was  destined  to  become  its 
<rreat  motivating  force.  In  19  *4)  ^  ‘ 
Prince  was  elevated  to  the  nM  pu  si 
dency,  and  in  1924  to  the  presidency. 

Meanwhile  his  financial  acumen 
and  ability  had  made  him  well  kih.wn 
in  banking  circles  throughout  the 
state.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  of¬ 
ficials  of  'The  Hartford-Connecticut 

Trust  Company,  to  which  he  was 
called  to  fill  a  high  executive  office 
and  of  which  bank  lie  eventually  be¬ 
came  president.  Throughout  the  years 
he  spent  in  Hartford,  however,  .1. 
Prince  retained  his  official  connection 
with  The  Windham  County  National 
Bank  and  kept  in  constant  and  inti¬ 
mate  touch  with  its  a  flail  s. 

Eventually  he  decided  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  banking  activities  m  Daniel¬ 
son,  and  has  done  so  for  a  numbe.  of 
years  past.  During  the  more  than 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  a^cation 
with  'Flic  Windham  County  Nationa 
Bank,  it  has  flourished  and  expanded 
its  scope  and  field  of  service.  Its  de¬ 
posits  have  increased  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  fold;  its  depositors  are  now 
numbered  by  the  thousand.  It  has 
become  a  strong,  sturdy  institution, 


National 

for 


25  years 
8  years 
23  years 
1  2  years 
1  2  years 
10  years 


4  to  date 


l  4  years 


10  years 

1 1  years 
17  years 


1 5  years 
1  2  years 


rating  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
financial  institutions  of  castein  Lon 
necticut,  fulfilling  the  faith  and 
vision  of  its  foundeis. 
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WINDHAM 


C  O  U  N  T  Y 


NATIONAL  BANK 
RliMOVEI)  TO  DANIELSON 


ORIGINAL  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS 

Joseph  Eaton 
David  Bolles 
Vine  Robinson 
Thomas  Hubbard 
John  McClennan 
Andrew  T.  [ udson 
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Samuel  E.  Hough 
Elkanah  C.  Eaton 
Ebenezer  Young 
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Charles  Sabin 

OFFICERS 

Joseph  Eaton 
President 

Adams  White,  Jr. 

Cashier 


Nathan  D.  Prince 
President 


PRESENT  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS 
Nathan  D.  Prince 
Charles  A.  Till] n ghast 
Andrew  D.  Bitgood 
Elbert  E.  Darbie 
Frank  E.  Kennedy 
Eari.e  E.  Gilbert 
Joseph  N.  Perreault 
Fred  A.  Powdrell. 
Herbert  H.  Rapp 

OFFICERS 

Nathan  D.  Prince 
President 

Charles  A.  Tillinghast 
Vice-President 

].  Leo  Bodo 
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Present  Interior  as  Remodeled ,  *935 


THE  FIFTEEN  TOWNS  OF 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 


m  THF  ORDER  OF  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  TOGETHER  WITH  THEIR  PRESEN  I 

IN  THE,  OKUr.K  ACREAGE  AND  POPULATION. 


ESTABLISHED 


TOWN 


MILES  FROM 
HARTFORD 


ACRES 


POPULATION 


1 6447/2 

Saybrook 

165 1 

Middletown 

1667 

Killingworth 

1 668 

1  lad  dam 

1704 

Durham 

1734 

East  Haddam 

1767  Chartered 

East  Hampton 

1836 

Chester 

1838 

Clinton 

1840 

Westbrook 

1841 

Portland 

1851 

Cromwell 

1852 

Essex 

1854 

Old  Saybrook 

1 866 

Middlefield 

36 

9,452 

2,381 

16 

27,287 

24,554 

3  2 

20,391 

482 

24 

29,375 

L755 

22 

i5,4U 

i-,°44 

3° 

35, 7i2 

2,114 

21 

23,147 

2,616 

34 

10,338 

1,463 

39 

10,524 

L574 

43 

1 1,070 

1,037 

17. 

1 7,283 

3,93° 

13 

8,465 

2,814 

39 

7,559 

2,777 

43 

n,55i 

1,643 

2 1 

8,406 

1 ,204 

the  T  H  I  R  T  E  E  N  T  O  W  N  S  O  F  TQLLAN  ”  (;(>lNIV 

- T^iLT^I^ISHMENT  TOGETHER  WITH  THEIR  PRESENT 

IN  THE  ORDER  OF  1H  ',1R  a/K^eagE  AND  POPULATION. 


ESTABLISHED  TOWN 


miles  from 

HARTFORD 


I7°3 

1708 

1712 

I7I5« 

1719* 

1720 

1727 

1734 

1749^ 

1786 

1804 

1808 

1848 


Mansfield 

Hebron 

Coventry 

Tolland 

Stafford 

Bolton 

Wilbngton 

Union 

Somers 

Ellington 

Columbia 

Vernon 

Andover 


25 


18 

20 

3° 

14 

27 

39 

^5 


19 


24 


1 6 
20 


acres  population 


25,292 

22,651 

22,726 

24,646 

38,495 

9,660 
21,753 
18,594 
17,3 10 
22,685 

14,467 
1 1,758 
9,506 


3,349 

879 

C554 
1 ,064 

3,949 

504 

1,213 

196 

i,9U 

2,253 

648 

8,703 

43° 
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THE  FARMERS  AND  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  HANK 


HE  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  which  incor¬ 
porated  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank  was  passed  at  the  May  session  in  1858 
and  the  certihcate  of  [ohn  Boyd,  Secretary  of 
State,  was  affixed  on  June  2  of  that  year.  Of 
the  eighty-four  savings  banks  chartered  by  Connecticut, 
now  existing,  only  twenty-five  were  incorporated  at  earlier 
dates,  the  earliest  in  1819. 

It  does  not  appear  who  were  leaders  in  the  application, 
but  the  Act  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  by 
Dr.  Ellsworth  Burr,  then  a  representative  from  Middle- 
town.  Nor  does  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  name  appear. 
It  was  written  in  the  Act  and  nothing:  in  the  record  indi- 
cates  a  reason  for  the  choice. 

The  call  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporators  was 
issued  July  1,  1858,  and  was  signed  by  (Dr.)  William  B. 
Casey.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Common  Council 
room  in  the  old  Court  House  on  July  10  at  2  P.  M.  and 
sixteen  of  those  entitled  to  be  present  were  in  attendance. 
The  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  five  members  to 
draft  and  report  by-laws,  and  elected  William  B.  Casey 
president,  Benjamin  Douglas  vice-president,  Patrick  Fagan 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  all  of  the  corporators  trustees. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  one  week  later  this  last  action 
was  reconsidered  and  rescinded  and  live  trustees  were 
elected,  viz.:  Patrick  Fagan,  Charles  C.  1  yler,  Aaron  G. 
Pease,  Jonathan  Kilbourn,  and  Ellsworth  Burr. 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  Casey  resigned  the  presidency  and 
Mr.  Fagan  resigned  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Io  fill  the 
vacancies  thus  caused  Samuel  II.  Parsons  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  Arthur  B.  Calef  secretary  and  treasurer. 

At  the  next  meeting,  July  28,  the  by-laws  were  adopted, 
and  as  these  provided  for  the  election  of  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  twenty-eight  trustees,”  the  twenty-eight 
corporators  whose  election  had  been  rescinded  were  once 
more  made  trustees. 

The  records  of  trustee’s  meetings  began  August  9i 
and  at  the  second  meeting  held  August  14  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  find  room  for  the  business  use  of  tbe  new  insti¬ 
tution  reported  that  a  lease  for  three  years  could  be  secured 
of  “the  north  half  of  the  dwelling  house  next  south  of 
the  Court  House  on  Main  Street,  now  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Pelton  and  Mather,  at  the  annual  rental  of  two  hundred 
dollars.”  It  was  voted  to  lease  these  quarters  upon  the  teams 
named  and,  inasmuch  as  possession  could  not  be  had  until 
May  I  of  the  succeeding  year,  to  begin  business  in  the 
rooms  of  Mr.  Calef  in  the  north  half  of  the  Court  House. 
At  this  meeting  the  first  board  of  directors  was  chosen  and 


consisted  of  William  Plumb,  Jonathan  Kilbourn,  Julius 
Hotchkiss,  Alfred  Hubbard,  Aaron  G.  Pease,  Patrick  Fagan, 
and  Charles  C.  Tyler.  The  purchase  of  an  “iron  safe” 
was  also  authorized  “for  securely  keeping  the  books  and 
documents  of  the  bank.” 

At  a  meeting  on  August  21  Arthur  B.  Calef  qualified 
as  treasurer  and  was  instructed  by  vote  “to  advertise  in  the 
Sentinel  and  Witness  and  the  Constitution  that  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  Bank  is  ready  to  receive  deposits.”  On 
August  24  the  first  account  was  opened  in  the  name  of 
J.  Francis  Calef. 

The  bank  continued  in  the  occupancy  of  the  rooms  in 
the  Hubbard  house  (next  south  of  the  Court  House)  until 
the  expiration  of  its  three-year  lease,  May  1,  1862.  The 
property  had  meanwhile  passed  into  the  possession  of  Samuel 
L.  Warner.  In  1862  the  business  was  moved  across  Main 
Street  to  the  building:  since  long;  known  as  Coe’s  meat 
market.  The  room  here  was  shared  with  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  First  National  Bank. 

Three  years  later  the  Middlesex  Mutual  Assurance  Co. 
erected  the  fine  brownstone-front  building  known  as  “The 
Middlesex.”  The  two  offices  on  the  ground  floor  were 
leased  to  the  two  banks  doing  business  across  the  street 
and  were  fitted  with  vaults  and  entrances  to  suit  their 
peculiar  needs.  The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank  acquired 
in  1880  a  fine  site  on  Main  Street,  near  the  post-office, 
and  sought  and  received  permission  from  the  General 
Assembly  to  erect  thereon  a  building  for  business  uses,  and 
the  Bank  Block  was  thereupon  constructed.  1  he  south  store 
of  the  block  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  bank  and  in 
1881  became  its  place  of  business. 

By  1912  the  volume  of  business  had  so  increased  that 
more  room  and  better  facilities  were  imperatively  needed, 
and  the  property  on  the  corner  of  Mam  and  College  Streets 
was  purchased.  At  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  January, 
1913,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  Banking  House,  and  the 
present  place  of  business  was  then  constructed.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  first  occupied  in  February,  1914. 

On  April  20,  1931,  an  addition  to  the  building  and  a 
revamping  of  the  old  interior  was  unanimously  voted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  business  having  increased  so  that 
the  addition  and  rearrangement  were  necessary. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  remodeled  and  enlarged 
Banking  House  was  held  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
December  22,  1 93 1  - 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  has  enjoyed 
a  steady  and  solid  growth  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation 
to  the  present  day,  and  by  careful  and  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment  it  has  taken  its  rightful  place  with  the  older  banks 
as  an  example  to  the  later  ones. 
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HE  Charter  granted  to  this  Bank  in  May,  1825, 
was  the  third,  in  the  State  and  among  the  first 
few  in  the  United  States.  The  bank  opened 
for  business  in  July  of  the  same  year  with  the 
following  officers:  President,  Nehemiah  Hubbard;  Vice- 
Presidents,  John  Hinsdale  and  Samuel  Gill;  Directors,  the 
above  three  and  Samuel  Southmayd,  Charles  Brewster, 
William  L.  Storrs  and  Horace  Clark.  E.  G.  Southmayd 
was  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Deposits  were  received  at  the  office  of  Samuel  Southmayd 
located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  William 
Streets.  The  bank  received  deposits  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  five  P.M.  at  this  place  of  not  less  than  One 
Dollar,  which  were  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  a  chest 
that  is  now  in  the  Hartford  Atheneum. 

The  old  “Oak  Cupboard”,  as  it  is  called  in  one  branch 
of  the  Southmayd  family,  was  according  to  tradition  the 
original  Middletown  Savings  Bank. 

When  or  by  whom  the  cupboard  was  brought  from 
England  its  present  owner  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  the 
over-laden  Mayflower,  but  according  to  experts  in  antique 
furniture  was  probably  made  in  England  about  1650.  Its 
wide  hinges,  hand-wrought  nails,  and  solidity  of  frame 
bear  witness  to  the  honest  hand  labor  of  former  generations. 
The  front  is  paneled,  with  an  inlaid  diamond  of  red  wood 
in  the  center  of  each  panel,  and  its  color  is  the  rich  brown 
of  genuine  “antique  oak”. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  cupboard 
stood  in  the  drug  store  occupied  by  Charles  A.  Pelton,  then 
occupied  by  S.  Southmayd  and  Company  as  druggists.  1  he 
family  tradition  is  that  people,  knowing  Mr.  Southmayd  to 
be  an  honest  man,  brought  him  for  safe-keeping  thcii  money 
and  valuable  documents,  which  he  stored  in  the  old  oak 
cupboard.  Finally,  the  need  for  a  savings  bank  being  thus 
indicated,  the  present  Middletown  Savings  Bank  was 
formed.  Possibly  the  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators 
wais  held  in  the  back  room  of  the  drug  store. 

Later  the  cupboard  was  moved  to  New  York  City  among 
the  possessions  of  the  late  Horace  Southmayd,  and  stood  in 
the  kitchen  to  hold  pots  and  pans.  At  that  time  it  was 
painted  red;  possibly  had  been  for  a  long  time,  as  no  one 
seemed  to  know  its  value.  Later  it  was  moved  down  to 
the  Southmayd  warehouse,  where  one  day  a  colored  poitei 
whiling  away  time  began  scraping  the  paint  off  with  his 
knife  and  the  beauty  of  the  wood  beneath  was  discoveied. 

Scraped  and  restored,  it  was  brought  back  to  Middletown 
in  1877  by  the  late  Stephen  C.  Southmayd,  by  the  will  of 
whose  widow  it  was  given  to  its  present  ownu. 

At  the  annual  meeting  which  was  held  shortly  aftei 
Christmas  of  December,  1825,  it  was  voted  to  name  the 
bank  The  Middletown  Savings  Bank. 


In  1838,  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  Middletown 
Coal  Company  was  purchased  and  occupied  by  the  bank 
until  1870.  I11  that  year  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and 
William  Streets  was  purchased  and  a  brownstone  building 
was  erected,  the  first  meeting  in  this  place  being  held  on 
June  6,  1870.  The  officers  at  that  time  were  President, 
George  W.  Burr;  Vice-Presidents,  John  P.  Bacon  and  Lot 
D.  VanSands;  Directors,  the  above  with  William  South¬ 
mayd,  Charles  A.  Boardman,  Elijah  Ackley  and  Samuel 
Babcock.  Daniel  W.  Camp  was  Treasurer  and  there  was 
a  clerk,  George  H.  Harris,  instead  of  Secretary,  and  John 
B.  Kilbourn  was  the  Assistant  Clerk. 

Some  years  ago  an  addition  was  erected  in  the  rear  of 
this  building  to  provide  a  room  for  the  directors  and  allow 
more  working  space  for  the  employees. 

In  1925  a  committee  was  named  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  remodeling  or  making  a  change  in  the  old  building. 
This  committee  reported,  that  in  view  of  conditions,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  erect  a  new  building  and  reported  that 
the  old  McDonough  house  property  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Court  Streets  was  available.  Phis  site  was  purchased 
and  Charles  T.  Davis,  President,  T.  Macdonough  Russell, 
John  P.  Bacon  and  Linus  Baldwin  were  named  as  the 
building  committee. 

O 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  was  a  building 
of  stability  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  city,  constructed 
so  as  to  command  the  lowest  rate  of  insurance  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  upkeep  cost,  the  result  being  the  magnificent  new 
building  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  bank. 

In  the  110  years  of  history  the  bank  has  had  13  presi¬ 
dents.  George  A.  Coles,  with  a  record  of  29  years  served 
the  longest.  David  Harrison,  George  W.  Harris  and  Henry 
G.  Hubbard,  the  shortest,  each  serving  a  year.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  names  of  the  presidents  and  the  year  they  were 
elected : 

Nehemiah  Hubbard,  1825;  Richard  Rand,  1837;  Joseph 
Taylor,  1844;  David  Harrison,  1856;  Henry  G.  Hubbard, 
1857;  Lot  D.  VanSands,  1858;  George  W.  Burr,  1861; 
George  W.  Harris,  1 8 8 1 ;  Elijah  Ackley,  1882;  Samuel 
Babcock,  1884;  George  A.  Coles,  1887;  Prank  B.  Weeks, 
1916;  Charles  T.  Davis,  1925. 

President  Davis  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  past  eighteen  years. 

In  the  no  years  of  service  $24,450,433.57  has  been 
paid  in  dividends  and  the  book  value  of  assets  is  $14,659,- 
661.94  but  in  reality  the  assets  are  much  larger  as  many 
of  the  holdings  of  the  bank  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
in  value  since  first  purchased.  Of  the  78  savings  banks  in 
the  State,  The  Middletown  Savings  Bank  ranks  14th  in 
assets. 

'Lite  last  report  on  October  1st,  1 9 3 5 >  showed  the  bank 
had  1 1,834  depositors  with  $13,250,859.50,  a  surplus  of 
$1,000,000  and  profit  and  loss  account  of  $333»7 95 *8>4- 
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M.  S.  BROOKS  &  SONS,  Inc. 


CHESTER 


Established  l cV./  8 


IMEON  BROOKS,  the  founder  of  M. 
S.  Brooks  &  Sons,  Inc.,  began  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wood  screw  eyes  and  wood  screws 
in  1848.  He  was  the  first  manufac¬ 
turer  of  either  product  in  America.  To-day  his 
great-grandsons,  Louis  M.  Brooks  and  Malcolm  G. 
Brooks,  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  the  same  pro¬ 
ducts  on  the  same  site. 

The  first  manufacturing  plant  of  Mr.  Brooks  was 
a  small  building,  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-one  feet; 
this  structure  to-day  forming  an  ell  part  to  the 
present  Plating  Room.  In  developing  his  new  pro¬ 
ducts  (wood  screw  eyes)  Mr.  Brooks  did  not  have 
money  enough  to  buy  the  necessary  wire  and  it  is 
here  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  man  stands  out.  l  o 
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The  Plant  of  M.  S.  B rooks  &  Sons  as  It  Af feared  at  the  ltwe 
of  the  Dedication  in  1S57. 
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Merritt  Brooks 
March  6,  i&’jj 
January  S,  1917 


overcome  this  difficulty  he  went  into  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  fields  and  collected  wire  from  the  fences,  from 
which  he  manufactured  his  screw  eyes.  He  placed 
these  111  envelopes,  a  dozen  to  an  envelope,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  enough  money  to  pay  his  stage  coach  fare  to 
New  York.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  city  he  set  about 
selling  his  product  until  he  had  made  enough  money 
to  pay  back  his  debt  and  buy  one  small  coil  of  wire. 

He  brought  this  wire  home  with  him  and  manu¬ 
factured  more  screw  eyes  and  again  went  to  New 
York  to  hawk  his  product  in  the  busy  city.  1  his 
process  he  repeated  again  and  again,  until  finally  he 
found  it  necessary  to  ship  the  amount  of  wire  he 
could  buy  by  schooner  from  New  h  ork  to  Chester, 
since  the  stage  coach  .could  not  accommodate  the 
weight. 

Early  in  the  life  of  this  concern  Merritt  Brooks, 
son  of  Simeon  Brooks,  who  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  this  enterprise,  developed  the  first  machine 
in  America  to  bend  screw  eyes  automatically.  I  he 
business  ability  of  Simeon  Brooks  brought  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  the  product  and  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  made  it  possible  for  the  business  to  expand 
with  this  demand. 

Less  than  ten  years  after  Simeon  Brooks  had  made 
his  first  screw  eyes  the  business  had  outgrown  the 
small  quarters  of  the  first  plant  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  a  large  factory  to  accommo¬ 
date  further  development.  lhis  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1857  and  was  at  that  time  considered  an 
enormous  factory.  On  August  7>  18571  ;l  Giand 
Dedication  Party  was  held  to  celebrate  this  gicat 
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WOOD  SCREW  EYES  IN 


AMERICA 


FIRST  MAKERS  OF 


Simeon  S.  Brooks 
November  1 7 ,  1865 
May  1?  igi6 


event.  The  celebration  lasted  all  day  and  that  night 
a  dance  was  held  with  Carvers  Hand  furnishing  the 
music.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  were 
George  B.  Ransom,  Joseph  H.  Leete,  George  Ship- 
man,  George  B.  Holmes,  Frederick  C.  Daniels,  and 
Chas.  N.  Sil liman.  Floor  Managers  were  George 
B.  Holmes,  Joseph  H.  Leete  and  John  Shipman. 
L.  B.  Carver,  Prompter.  Tickets  were  One  Dollar. 
Newspapers  of  the  period  commented  upon  this  af¬ 
fair  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  year  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County. 

In  the  later  part  of  Simeon  Brooks’  lifetime  Mer¬ 
ritt  Brooks  took  the  business  over  from  his  fathei  ; 
although  the  founder  remained  identified  with  his 
enterprise  until  his  death  in  1864  the  age  of 
seventy-one. 

For  ten  years  following  the  death  of  the  eldei 
Brooks,  Merritt  Brooks  continued  in  charge  of  the 
business,  at  which  time  he  leased  the  business  to  Vv  d- 
liam  M.  Clark  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  two  addi¬ 
tional  years  later  being  added  to  the  original  lease. 
On  February  16,  1886,  he  returned  to  again  take 
control.  The  next  decade  was  a  prosperous  one  for 
the  Company  and  another  new  building  was  added 
to  their  plant  in  1886.  In  1902  the  present  office 
and  packing  room  were  built. 

Before  1900  Merritt  took  his  two  sons,  Hilton  C. 
and  Simeon  S.  Brooks,  into  partnership  with  him. 
Both  of  whom  remained  in  the  Company  until  then 
deaths.  Upon  the  death  of  Simeon  S.  Brooks  in 
1916  his  interest  was  acquired  by  Hilton  C.  Biooks. 
Previous  to  this  time  Louis  M.  Brooks  and  Malcolm 


Hi i.ton  C.  Brooks 
September  21  1861 
November  y,  1934  • 


G.  Brooks,  both  sons  of  Hilton  C.  Brooks,  had  begun 
work  with  this  Company,  Louis  M.  in  191L  and 
Malcolm  G.  in  1915. 

The  Company  was  incorporated  on  January  1, 
1928  under  the  name  of  M.  S.  Brooks  &  Sons,  In¬ 
corporated.  Louis  M.  Brooks  was  chosen  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer,  and  Malcolm  G.  Brooks  as  \  ice- 
Presicient,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 

When  Simeon  Brooks  started  manufacturing 
wire  goods  the  population  of  Chester  was  less  than 
one  thousand,  steam  power  was  but  little  used  and 
the  development  of  electric  energy  was  still  far  in 
the  future.  Transportation  was  by  stage  coach  and 
the  river  boats  on  the  Connecticut.  To-day  all  of 
this  is  changed,  yet  the  mark  of  Simeon  Brooks’ 
business  initiative  and  foresight  remains. 


The  Present  Plant  of  M.  S.  Brooks  &  Sous ,  Inc.,  in  Chester.  For 
More  than  85  Years  the  Factory  Has  Remained  on  this  Site. 
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innumerable  industries, 


embracing  within  themselves 
nearly  all  the  efforts  of  man  to 
turn  the  natural  products  of  far 
off  lands  into  the  implements  of 
modern  life.  Of  these  many,  en¬ 
terprises  some  of  the  most  unique 
are  centered  in  the  small  villages 
set  amongst  the  low  rolling  hills 
of  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley. 

It  is  in  this  section  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ivory  was  begun  and  is 
still  carried  on  today.  Some  pro¬ 
ducts  which  found  great  favor  in 
the  past  century  have  been  out¬ 
moded.  Consequently  many  of  the 
old  firms  have  disappeared.  Many 
have,  however,  survived  and  are- 
today  engaged  in  manufacturing 
the  self-same  products  of  yester¬ 
day,  to  which  have  been  added 
newer  products.  Such  a  company 
is  the  firm  of  C.  J.  Bates  &  Son, 
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of  Chester,  Connecticut. 

Carlton  J.  Bates,  the  founder 
of  this  business,  was  born  m 
Chester  on  February  6,  1847. 
When  fourteen  years  old  and  still 
studying  in  the  schools  of  the 
town,  he  was  offered  the  job  of 
building  fires  for  a  new  company 
just  beginning  business  in  the 
town.  The  firm  was  that  of  Tyler 
&  Post,  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ivory  sleeve  and  collar 
buttons.  His  duties  at  that  time 
consisted  of  starting  the  fire  in  the 
big  cylinder  stove  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  removing  the  ashes 
and  sweeping  out  the  one  large 
work  room. 

For  two  years  he  continued  at 
this  job,  while  finishing  his  early 
education,  many  times  during 
these  years  being  forced  to  plow 
his  way  through  tremendous  snow 
drifts  to  reach  the  factory  and  in 


weather  the  thermometer  showing 
thirty  degrees  below  zero.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  finished  school 
and  began  work  in  “the  litle  yel¬ 
low  factory”,  as  the  shop  was  then 
called  in  the  neighborhood.  Phis 
building  still  remains  a  part  uf 
the  Bates  Plant  today. 

Mr.  Bates  spent  the  next  few 
years  in  becoming  familiar  with 
the  manufacturing  processes  of 
the  business  as  a  workman  for 
I  yler  &  Post.  1  his  alone,  how 
ever,  did  not  prove  of  enough 
interest  for  him.  He  continued 
his  education  at  H  annum’s  (now 
Morse’s)  Business  School  in 
Hartford.  To  attend  his  classes 
he  was  forced  to  travel  by  train 
from  Chester  to  Hartford  each 
night  and  return.  In  the  1860’s, 
getting  to  1  iartford  was  not  as 
easy  a  trip  as  it  is  today.  As  a 
result  of  his  business  education  he 
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was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
bookkeeper  for  the  firm.  In  the 
meantime  important  changes  were 
taking  place  m  the  him  itself. 

The  partners,  Tyler  and  Post, 
after  working  together  some  few 
years,  found  they  could  never  be 
in  any  real  agreement.  Conse¬ 
quently,  about  1865  Post  bought 
out  Tyler’s  interest  and  after 
gaining  control  began  to  expand 
the  business.  He  first  bought  the 
old  factory  near  what  was  then 
the  A.  H.  Gilbert  property  (now 
owned  by  H.  C.  Bates).  He  then 
purchased  the  business  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Gnswold-G bidding 
Company  of  Essex,  manufacturers 
of  bone  crochet  hooks,  later  con¬ 
solidating  all  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  one  factory  at  Chestei. 

Mr.  Post  continued  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  eight  years.  In  the 
meantime  business  deceased  and 


iii  1873  he  sold  the  business  to 
Mr.  Bates,  who  has  continued  it 
on  the  same  site. 

Hamilton  C.  Bates,  son  of  C. 

J.  Bates,  was  born  January  27, 
1879.  As  a  boy  he  was  interested 
in  the  factory  and  after  finishing- 
school  went  to  work  with  his 
father.  In  1907  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  firm,  the  name  be¬ 
ing  changed  to  C.  J.  Bates  &  Son. 

C.  f.  Bates  originally  made 
ivory  sleeve  and  collar  buttons 
and  bone  crochet  hooks,  altei- 
wards  adding  manicure  imple¬ 
ments.  For  the  last  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  they  have  special¬ 
ized  in  the  making  of  crochet 
hooks,  knitting  needles,  manicure 
implements  and  sets.  In  1905,  not 
having  enough  room  in  the  old 
plant,  they  purchased  the  factory 
of  S.  Sil liman  &  Co.,  afterwaids 
tearing  this  down  and  replacing 
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with  the  present  modern  plant. 

Today  the  company  continues 
manufacturing  the  same  lines  in 
this  present  factory,  pleasantly 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
flowing  through  Chester  into  the 
Connecticut  River  between  the 
low  hills  sloping  away  on  either 

side. 
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I VORYTON 
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’E  of  the  interesting 
things  about  Connecticut 
is  the  number  of  indus¬ 
trial  communities  that 
have  arisen  and  taken 
their  place  as  potent  factors  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  capacities  of  the  state,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  inventive  genius,  business 
sense  and  strong  individuality  of  .some¬ 
one  man,  a  pioneer  in  new  fields  of 
industry,  who  had  the  sense  of  things 
to  come  and  budded  oftentimes  even 
better  than  he  knew.  Such  a  com¬ 
munity  is  that  of  Ivoryton,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town  of  Essex, 
and  such  a  pioneer  and  man  of  ster¬ 
ling  sense  and  industry  was  the  late 
Samuel  Merritt  Comstock. 

The  Comstock,  Cheney  &  Co.  was 
established  by  Samuel  Merritt  Com¬ 
stock  at  its  present  location  in  Ivory- 
ton,  then  called  Center  Brook,  in  tin- 
year  i  847.  Ellis  spot  was  chosen  on 
account  of  the  small  stream  which 
flows  through  it  from  the  beautiful 
adjacent  hills  and  empties  into  the 
Connecticut  River  about  two  miles 
below  the  village.  The  stream  fur¬ 
nished  the  water  power  on  which  tin- 
first  small  plant  depended.  At  that 
time  the  spot  could  hardly  be  even 
called  a  village.  There  were  only 
three  or  four  farm  houses  scattered 
along  the  main  road;  but  now  Ivory- 
ton  is  a  very  attractive,  modern,  en¬ 
terprising  community,  with  its  big 
factories,  stores,  post-office,  theatre, 
churches,  hotel,  library  and  attractive 
residences. 

Ehe  firm  at  first  devoted  itself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  manufacture  of  tooth¬ 
picks.  Two  years  later  W.  C.  and 
A.  B.  Comstock  were  admitted  to 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
S.  M.  Comstock  &  Co.,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  extended  to  the  manufacture  of 
combs  and  other  small  articles  of 
ivory.  George  H.  Cheney  and  Charles 
H.  Rose  were  admitted  into  partner¬ 
ship  in  i860,  becoming  a  joint  stock 
company  in  1872. 

George  A.  Cheney  had  already- 
spent  ten  years  of  his  life  in  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  Africa,  as  a  purchaser  of  ivory 
from  hunters  and  traders,  and  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  that  fasci¬ 
nating  department  of  the  business. 


Zanzibar  at  that  time  was  the  great 

O 

African  depot  for  the  ivory  trade  of 
the  world.  At  this  time  was  added  tile- 
manufacture  of  pianoforte  ivory.  In 
1873  the  firm  began  the  manufacture 
of  piano  and  organ  keys  as  a  distinctive 
branch  of  the  business,  and  in  the  year 
1885  was  added  the  manufacture  of 
piano  actions  and  hammers  for  which 
the  company  soon  achieved  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation. 

'Ehe  extent  of  the  works  operated 
by  the  company  was  thus  set  forth  by 
a  local  paper  in  1899: 

“  Ehe  floor  space  occupied  by  the 
various  departments  will  aggregate 
more  than  100,000  square  feet.  From 
a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million 
feet  of  the  finest  lumber  is  kept  in 
stock.  Eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  the  best  African  ivory  is  cut  by 
them  every  month.  Ehe  company  has 
about  600  employees  on  its  payrolls.  It 
owns  and  controls  about  forty  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  all  of  them  well  built, 
comfortable  homes;  also  a  boarding 
house  which  has  sixty  boarders  at  the 
present  time.  About  thirty  acres  of 
land  is  owned  by  the  company,  and  the 
bleach  houses  will  aggregate  3,500 
feet  in  length.” 


Samuel  Merritt  Comstock,  the 
founder  of  Comstock,  Cheney  E  Co., 
was  a  native  of  Essex,  born  August 
14,  1809.  lie  was  educated  in  the 
public  school  and  began  his  business 
life  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  in  the 
old  comb  factory  at  Centerbrook.  He 
there  obtained  a  technical  and  expert 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  ivory 
which  was  of  inestimable  value  to  a 
young  man  of  his  inventive  turn  of 
mind. 

In  company  with  his  brother  Joseph 
and  Edwin  Griswold,  Samuel  Coin- 
stock  began  the  manufacture  of  combs 
and  other  ivory  goods  in  the  old  fac¬ 
tory,  where  lie  remained  for  thirteen 
gears,  from  1834  until  1847,  when 
he  moved  to  Ivoryton  and  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  firm. 

Mr.  Comstock  was  elected  to  the 

•tv 

Connecticut  Legislature  by  a  large 
majority  in  1869  and  served  one 
term.  He  married  Harriet  Hovey  of 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  November  29, 
1838.  They  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  Archibald  W.  Comstock  is  the 
president  of  the  present  company. 
Samuel  Merritt  Comstock  died  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  January  18, 
1878. 
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twn  of  an  old  engraving  showing  the  Lentu  Bi  00k  plant  in  10^ 

at  Ivory toiiy  as  it  looks  today. 
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MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS  -  Established 
CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 


Fifty  Years  A  go 


ON  IKS  EXTRACT  COMPANY,  or 
more  properly  its  primary  product,  is 
peculiarly  linked  with  colonial,  in  fact 
with  pre-colonial,  Connecticut.  The 
hamamelis  shrub,  which  then  flourished  prolifically 
in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Connecticut,  with  its  bright 
yellow  blossoms  appearing  in  the  autumn  after  the 
leaves  had  fallen,  convinced  the  Indians  of  its 
•supernatural  properties.  It  found  a  place,  therefore, 
in  their  limited  pharmacology  and  their  unlimited 
■superstition.  Distilled,  it  healed  their  wounds  and 
relieved  their  aches  and  pains,  while  poised  in  deli¬ 
cate  balance,  it  indicated  the  presence  of  hidden 
water-springs.  Convinced  of  its  supernal  powers, 
they  called  it  witch  hazel. 

So  much  for  its  pre-colonial  associations.  It  was 
in  the  post-colonial  period,  but  in  that  section  of 
Connecticut  which  had  formed  the  northern  portion 
of  Saybrook,  one  of  our  first  settlements,  that  Doc¬ 
tor  Pond  perfected  his  process  of  distillation  in 
1846,  and  Pond’s  Extract  of  Witch  Hazel  started 
its  beneficent  career  as  an  ameliorative  lotion.  It 
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was  something  more  than  a  score  of  years  after  its 
inception  that  the  formula  became  by  inheritance  the 
property  of  a  clergyman,  Rev.  R.  K.  Whittemore, 
then  holding  a  pastorate  in  Clinton,  and  he  con¬ 
structed  a  building  for  its  manufacture  in  that  town 
which  had  begun  existence  as  the  Plantation  of  1  lam- 
monassett  in  1665. 

Here  the  industry  has  continued  to  exist  with 
steadily  increasing  effectiveness'  in  production  and  in 
economic  benefits  to  the  village.  But  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  negligible  barn-like  structure  which  housed 
the  original  enterprise  to  the  commodious  and  well- 
appointed  plant  of  today.  No  less  notable  is  the 
advance  in  the  volume  and  variety  of  its  products. 

In  its  earlier  stages  the  company  was  hampered 
by  a  Jack  of  capital  and  publicity.  Whittemore  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  holdings  to  the  Harrisons,  but  their 
tenure  was  short-lived,  and  in  the  early  nineties  of 
the  last  century  the  property  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Leon  Hurtt.  That  change  in  proprietorship 
marked  the  beginning  of  progress.  Hurtt  installed 
Robert  B.  Lively  as  superintendent  of  production,  a 
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position  which  for  forty  years  he  has  held  with  dis¬ 
tinct  efficiency,  and  under  his  intelligent  management 
the  plant  was  enlarged,  the  output  materially  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  personnel  expanded.  Still,  however, 
the  extract  of  witch  hazel  remained  the  sole  product, 
and  this  was  shipped  to  New  't  ork  in  hulk  foi 
bottling  and  distribution. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  pi  esent 
century  that  the  development  and  diversity  in  pro¬ 
duction  became  particularly  noticeable.  In  19°5 
Lamont,  Corliss  &  Company  assumed  control  and 
began  at  once  to  inject  the  virus  of  modern  manage¬ 
ment.  In  the  early  days  \\  hittemore  had  supple¬ 
mented  the  distillation  of  witch  hazel  with  the 
manufacture  of  an  especially  emollient  baybeny 
glycerine  soap,  but  he  lacked  the  means  of  bunging 
ft  'to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  thus  we  lost  an 
effective  toilet  accessory.  1  here  is  no  such  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  present  regime  which  produces  not  only 
a  medicament  to  soothe  our  bruises,  but  an  alluting 
variety  of  cosmetics  to  enhance  our  beauty.  Pond’s 
Creams  have  become  even  more  famous  than  Pond  s 
extract  of  witch  hazel,  and  both  types  of  pioduct 
have  attained  not  merely  a  national,  but  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  Exported  to  practically  every 
civilized  country,  these  creations  of  the  Pond  labora¬ 
tory  are  the  largest  selling  face  creams  m  the  world. 


This  expansion  in  production  entailed  an  inciense 
in  facilities.  In  1930,  therefore,  the  plant  was 
trebled  in  size  by  construction  as  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  it  is  effective  for  use.  A  still  more  extensive 
enlargement  would  have  been  essential  had  not  the 
erection  of  international  tariff  walls  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  manufacturing  laboratories  m 
Canada  and  England.  Besides  these  units  of  manu¬ 
facture  the  company  owns  and  operates  at  Seymoui , 
Conn.,  a  paper-making  plant  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  production  of  Pond’s  facial  tissues. 

By  this  remarkable  increase  in  the  scope  of  its 
activities  the  company  has  been  of  very  definite 
economic  benefit  to  the  village  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  to  contiguous  communities  as  well.  1  wo  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  men  and  women  find  employment  theie. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  financial  asset,  h urthermore, 
through  opportunities  of  employment  there  has  been 
brought  to  Clinton,  or  retained  in  town,  a  group  of 
worth-while  citizens  who,  without  this  modus 
vivendi,  would  have  been  compelled  to  carry  their 
constructive  activities  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  these 
inevitable  practical  benefits  the  management  wisely 
lends  its  generous  support  to  the  social  and  cultural 
interests  of  the  town,  and  has  thus  become  not 
merely  an  industry,  but  an  institution. 


Today 
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'HE  T W E N  T Y 

-SIX  TOWNS  OF 

FITCH  FI  EL 

D  C  O  U  N  T  V 

^  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  TOGETHER  WITH 

ACREAGE  AND  POPULATION. 

THEIR  PRESENT 

ESTABLISHED 

TOWN 

MILES  FROM 
HARTFORD 

ACRES 

POPULATION 

1674 

Woodbury 

38 

23,343 

C744 

1712 

New'  Milford 

54 

40,321 

4,700 

1719 

Litchfield 

30 

33,065 

3-, 5  74 

1737 

1  larwinton 

27 

19,598 

949 

1739 

Canaan 

50 

26,754 

563 

1739 

( roshen 

35 

26,548 

683 

1739 

Kent 

50 

31,542 

1,054 

1739 

Sharon 

59 

38,819 

1,703 

1740 

Cornwall 

43 

28,000 

878 

1740 

New  Hartford 

20 

24,075 

1,834 

1740 

forrington 

29 

24,531 

26,040 

1741 

Salisbury 

50 

38,761 

2,767 

1758 

Norfolk 

70 

29,006 

1,298 

1771 

Winchester 

26 

22,750 

8,673 

1779 

Barkhamsted 

26 

25,093 

697 

1779 

Colebrook 

32 

20,931 

584 

1779 

Washington 

45 

26,959 

C775 

1780 

Watertown 

3^ 

1 8)753 

8,192 

1786 

Warren 

44 

1 7,801 

303 

1787 

Bethlehem 

37 

I  2,698 

544 

1795 

Plymouth 

22 

•3,734 

6,070 

1796 

R ox bury 

49 

U,525 

553 

1856 

Bridgewater 

54 

10,201 

432 

1858 

North  Canaan  • 

44 

12,480 

2,287 

1859 

Morris 

35 

10,38  3 

48  l 

1875 

Thomaston 

25 

8,606 

4,188 
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The  WINSTED  HOSIERY  COMPANY  —  Established  1S82 

The  NEW  ENGLAND  KNITTING  CO  M  P  ANY  Established  c  8  S  7 

WINSTED  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
FIRST  OFFICERS 
W.  L.  Gi  ebert,  P  resident 
L.  VV.  Tiffany,  Secretary  and  1  reasuiei 
W.  F.  Taylor,  Agent 

PRESENT  OFFICERS 
E.  B.  Gaylord,  President  and  Treasurer 
Charles  B.  Vi  all,  Secretary 
R.  E.  Gaylord, 

V ice-President  and  Assistant  1  rea'surer 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  KNITTING  CO. 

FIRST  OFFICERS 
Henry  Gay,  President 
E.  B.  Gaylord,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
E.  B.  Tiffany,  General  Manager 

PRESENT  OFFICERS 
E.  B.  Gaylord,  President 
W.  H.  Phelps,  Vice-President 
L.  E.  Chase,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
1.  C.  Valentine, 

Cxeneral  Manager  and  Assistant  1  reasm e> 


Leverett  W.  Tiffany 


Edward  B.  Gaylord 


H  E  WINSTED  HOSIERY  COM¬ 
PANY  was  founded  in  .1882  by  L.  Y\  . 
Tiffany  and  W.  b.  I  ay  lor.  In  1885  E. 
B.  Gaylord  joined  the  company  as  sec¬ 
retary,  and  since  1887  has  had  entire  charge  of  the 
business,  which  has  now  grown  to  be  thevsecond  hug¬ 
est  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  In  its  incipiency  the  com¬ 
pany  carried  on  its  business  in  a  modest  thiee-stoiy 
structure  with  but  fifty-five  employees. 

Today  the  Company  remains  on  the  original  site, 
but  instead  of  the  one  small  building  there  ate  ten 
buildings  with  a  total  floor  space  of  nearly  fifteen 
times  that  of  the  old  plant j  likewise  the  numbei  of 

employees  has  grown  to  nearly  five  hundied. 

The  Company,  under  Mr.  Gaylord’s  supervision,  has 
built  up  a  stall  of  employees  in  the  various  departments 
qualified  thoroughly  in  every  detail  of  the  knit  undeiweai 
and  half  hose  line  of  man¬ 
ufacture.  This  fact  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  physical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  plant,  and  in 
the  gross  .business  of  the 
Company  which  is  in  excess 
of  a  million  and  one-half 
dollars  annually.  With  a 
sound  policy  of  manufac¬ 
turing  only  the  highest 
quality  of  goods  pursued 
throughout  more  than  a 
half-century  the  Winsted 
Hosiery  Company  has  be- 


3E5Y1HP:  NEW  ENGLAND  KNITTING 
COMPANY,  whose  products  for  about 
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half  a  century  have  carried  the  name 
.j!  of  Winsted  to  every  section  of  the  1  huted 
States,  was  founded  in  1887  by  L.  B.  Tiffany  and 
Edward  B.  Gaylord.  These  young  men,  whose  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  business  foresight  had  ahcui  y 
started  the  Hosiery  Company  m  its  long  and  sue- 
cessful  career,  now  turned  then-  attention  to  the 
organization  of  another  company  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  men’s  knit  underwear.  1  hey  began  opua- 
tions  with  only  four  sets  of  carding  and  spmmng 
achinery  installed  in  a  few  vacant  sheds  on  the 


m 


bank  of  the  nvci.  r  \i  . 

Today,  through  the  careful  management  of  Mi. 
Tiffany  and  Mr.  Gaylord,  the  Company  has  become 
one  of  New  England’s  leading  industries.  1  he  Com¬ 
pany  now  occupies  a  large  four  story  plant  with 

aggregate  floor  space  ot 
more  than  66,000  feet, 


employing  about 


come  one  o 


f  the  great  in¬ 


dustries  in  northern  Con¬ 
necticut. 


people  and  opeiatmg 
i  3  sets  of  carding  and 
spinning  machinery. 

The  output  of  this  null 


tiinls 

section 

States 


market  in  every 
of  the  United 
While  the  main 
offices  are  in  Winsted,  the 
Company  maintains  spa¬ 
cious  sample  rooms  at  3-W 
Broadway,  New  York,  the 
home  of  C.  C.  Valentine 


Present  Plant  of  the  Winsted  Hosiery  Company 
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Present  Home  of  the  Quinnipiack  Press ,  7//r. 

Located  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  and  Janies  Streets ,  New  Haven ,  Connecticut 


RINTING  and  the  allied  arts,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  early 
struggles  of  our  Connecticut  pioneers  and 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  State  has 
been  made  permanently  available,  has  had  its 
fair  share  of  interesting  history  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  Connecticut. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Greenes  of  New  London,  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  New  Haven  in  the  eighteenth  century  Connecti¬ 
cut  could  always  boast  of  capable  men  that  worked  until 
the  job  was  done.  The  State’s  first  printers  were  the 
Greenes,  and  they  came  to  the  Colony  when  printing  was 
a  nearly  unknown  thing  in  America  except  tor  the  import¬ 
ed  books  and  broadsides.  Besides  its  early  printers  Con¬ 
necticut  may  also  remember  that  Abel  Buell  of  Killingworth 
was  the  first  man  within  the  colonies  to  cast  type.  His 
first  efforts  were  somewhat  crude,  but  he  is  the  background 
of  the  later  day  Goudy,  Rogers  and  the  others  that  make 
America  pre-eminent  in  the  art  today.  In  the  mechanical 
division  of  the  business  we  find  some  of  the  first  power 
presses  being  made  at  Derby  and  New  London — as  well 
as  the  first  color  presses. 

Carrying  on  this  tradition  of  service  to  the  State  is  the 
Quinnipiack  Press,  Inc.,  of  New  Haven,  which  was 
founded  in  November,  1890,  by  Clarence  H.  Ryder,  a 
master  printer  of  that  city.  In  its  early  years  the  business 
was  known  as  “Clarence  H.  Ryder,  Printer”,  and  was 
located  in  a  single  room  of  the  old  Connecticut  Savings 
Bank  Building  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Center  Streets. 

After  that  date  Mr.  Ryder  moved  his  business  three 
times  to  provide  larger  and  more  modern  quarters;  he 


first  removed  to  the  Blair  Building  (now  the  “Western 
Union  Building”)  on  Orange  Street,  then  to  Center  Street 
between  Church  and  Temple,  and  finally  to  the  present 
location  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Chapel  and  James 
Streets.  In  this  last  removal  Mr.  Ryder  purchased  tin- 
land  and  constructed  1ns  own  building  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demands  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Ryder  retired  from  business  in  1927,  and  the  firm 
was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Quinnipiack  Press, 
Inc.  Th  •  two  sons  of  Mr.  Ryder,  Harold  M.  and  F. 
Lawrence,  who  had  been  associated  with  their  father  since 
1903  and  1900  respectively,  remained  with  the  new  organi¬ 
zation.  Clarence  II .  Ryder,  the  founder,  died  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1928. 

Shortly  after  the  reorganization,  the  Quinnipiack  Press, 
Inc.,  purchased  the  vacant  lot  to  the  west  of  their  estab¬ 
lishment  and  erected  a  one-story  building  there  to  house 
the  bindery,  which  had  outgrown  its  older  quarters.  This 
was  the  last  change  in  quarters  for  the  firm,  hut  from 
year  to  year  they  have  installed  new  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  the  service  to  their  customers  might  always  he 
of  the  best. 

I  he  present  officers  of  the  corporation,  who  have  held 
their  positions  practically  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Ryder’s 
retirement  are:  Henry  W.  Farnam,  Jr.,  President  and 
Treasurer;  Harold  M-  Ryder,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  and  F.*  Lawrence  Ryder,  Secretary. 

Today  the  Quinnipiack  Press,  Inc.,  continues  the  tradi¬ 
tion  established  by  the  founder  in  his  first  years  in  business. 
Through  its  progressiveness  the  firm  remains  equipped  to 
do  all  types  of  printing  and  binding. 
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Aetna  Insurance  Company  . 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 

American  Brass  Company  . 

American  Fastener  Company 
Arrow-Hart  &  Hegeman  Electi  ic  Co. 
Avon  Old  Farms 


Bates,  C.  J.  &  Son 

Bradley,  Edward  M.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Bridgeport  Oas  Light  Company 
Bristol  Brass  Corpoiation 
Bristol  Company 

Bristol  Press  . 

Brooks,  W.  S.  &  Son 

Capewell  Horsenail  Company 
Colt  Patent  Firearms  Company 
Comstock,  Cheney  &  Company  . 

Comstock,  I  erre  &  Company 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company 
Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Company 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Connecticut  River  Banking  Company 
Cooley  &  Company 
Cushman  Chuck  Company 
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Johnson,  C.  1  . 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Company 
Mallory  Hat  Company 

Manners  Savings  Bank  . 

Mechanics  Savings-Bank  . . . 

Middlesex  Mutual  Assurance  Company 
Middletown  Savings  Bank 

National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  . 

New  Haven  Register 

New  London  County  Mutual  Assurance  Company 
Ney,  J.  M. 

Norwich  Bulletin 
Norwich  Savings  Bank 

Patent  Button  Company 
Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Company  . 

Phoenix  State  Bank 
Platt  Bros.  &  Company 
Pond’s  Extract  Company 
Postage  Meter  Company 
Postma 

Putnam  &  Company 

Russia  Insurance  Company . 


Dime  Savings  Bank 
Donchian  Rug  Company 

Ensign-Bickford  Company 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 
Farmington  Savings  Bank 
Farrel-Birmingham  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Hart  fold 
Flint-Bruce  Company 

Gray  Telephone  Pay  Station  Company 

Hart  Manufacturing  Company 
Hart  Seed  Company 

Hartford  Connecticut  Trust  Company  ^ . 

Hartford  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Hartford  Courant 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Company 
Hartford  Eire  Insurance  Company 
Hartford  National  Bank 
Hartford  School  of  Music  . 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance 

Company 
Hartford  1  imes 

Ingraham,  E.  Company 


171  Saint  Margaret’s  School  . 

Schick  Dry  Shaver  Company  ..... 
i6->  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 

Second  National  Bank  of  New  Haven 
,(,3  Security  Insurance  Company 
lH2  Seymour  Manufacturing  Company 

•540  Society  for  Savings 

~  Somers  Manufacturing  Company 

Southern  New  England  Telephone  Company 
Stamford  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
Suffield  Savings  Bank 

3 1 

Thames  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

*53  'Travelers  Insurance  Company 
176 

L36  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

76  United  Aircraft  Corporation 

9^  United  Illuminating  Company 

3  6 

43  V eeder-Root,  Inc. 

1 1 3 

174  Wallace  Barnes  Company 

Waterbury  Button  Company 
7  I  Waterbury  Clock  Company 
103  Willard  Company 

Windham  County  National  Bank  . 

188  Winsted  Hosiery  Company 
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